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0«*«M  towny  CAUTOWI, 


of ’93  -a  se.es  .IJMI. 

of  fierce  blazes  whipped  ►state:  Devastation  <»> 
by  autumn’s  devil  winds  ’*• 

that  roared  across  thou-  , 

sands  of  acres  of  scrub 
and  chaparral  —  and 
some  of  the  most  pre¬ 
cious  real  estate  on 
earth. 

Less  than  12  hours 
after  the  first  fires 
appeared,  The  Orange 
County  Register  was  on 
the  streets  with  I6  open 
pages  devoted  to  the 
fire’s  devastation, 
including  an  8-page  full 
color  pull-out  section. 

By  week’s  end,  over 
60  open  pages  had 
chronicled  the  disaster, 
including  extensive 
coverage  of  the  many 
human  dramas  sparked 
by  the  infernos. 

Extraordinary  , 

circumstances  lead  to  _ _ 

At  The  Orange  County 

Register,  it’s  a  responsibility  we  take  seriously. 
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This  annual  review  and  forecast  special  will  look  at  a  year 
when  ad  revenues  began  to  rebound.  When  newspaper 
companies  renewed  their  determination  to  be  the  number 
one  information  providers-by  turning  to  the  telephone,  the 
fiber-optics  wire,  the  CD-ROM,  alternate  delivery  and  niche 
products.  When  newspapers  reached  out  as  never  before  to 
greater  varieties  of  readers  and  employees.  Our  review  will 
include: 

♦  The  biggest  newspaper  deal  ever. 

♦  The  fall  and  rise  again  of  New  York  City's 
feisty  tabloids. 

♦  Apocalypse  at  Waco:  What  responsibility  did 
newspapers  bear? 

♦  Uniform  Defamation  Act:  Is  it  a  good  deal  for 
the  press? 

♦  A  newspaper  industry  crime  blotter: 

Plagiarism  and  sex  abuse  scandals. 

PLUS. ..Financial  outlooks,  advertising  forecasts, 
ownership  changes.  Supreme  Court  decisions  and  congressional 
legislation  affecting  newspapers. ..and  technology-from 
database  marketing  to  photo  archiving  to  printing. 

It's  an  issue  you  don't  want  to  miss! 
ADVERTISERS 

Take  advantage  of  the  intense  readership  this  special  pull-out 
section  commands.  There's  still  time  to  include  your  message 
in  this  exciting  yearly  kick-off  issue  and  start  your  1994 
advertising  campaign  with  real  impact.  Call  your  E&P 
account  executive  today! 

Advertising  Sales  Offices 

New  York  Chicago 

212-675-4380  312-641-0041 

New  Orleans  Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 
504-386-9673  213-382-6346  415-421-7950 

Space  Reservations  Ad  Copy  Deadline 

December  15, 1993  December  20, 1993 


In  Huntsville,  Alabama, 
The  Sky  is  Not  the  Limit/ 


(The ituntsintle  crimes  &  Huntsville  News 


The  people  in  Huntsville,  Alabama  were  the  first  to 
capture  John  Kennedy’s  vision  of  putting  a  man  on 
the  moon.  It  was  in  Huntsville  that  workers  developed 
and  built  the  space  vehicles  that  propeled  man  and 
machine  into  the  heavens.  The  community  today 
continues  to  play  a  key  role  in  the  nation’s  aerospace 
future  with  the  development  of  NASA’s  space  station. 

So  you  can  see,  this  marketplace  is  not  ordinary. 
The  chamber  of  commerce  has  a  theme  that  reflects 
the  community’s  way  of  thinking,  ‘The  Sky  is  Not  the 
Limit.’ 

It  is  these  progressive  people  that  make  the 
Huntsville  area  a  unique  market  in  the  U.S.  From  a 
small  southern  city  rooted  in  the  cotton  industry  in 


the  early  1950s,  the  Huntsville  area  has  diversified  its 
economy  into  the  space  age. 

The  economic  success  of  this  community’s  high- 
tech  industry  has  provided  residents  with  some  of  the 
highest  salaries  in  the  Southeast. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  recent  statistics  from  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor  reveal  that  residents  in  Huntsville 
and  Madison  County  have  the  highest  household 
income  of  any  metropolitan  area  in  the  southeastern 
U.S. 

The  Huntsville  Times  and  Huntsville  News  are 
staying  on  top  of  the  growth  and  progress  of  this 
community  and  are  meeting  the  challenge  of  space  and 
beyond.  In  Huntsville,  ‘The  Sky  is  Not  the  limit.’ 


Represented  by  Newhouse  Newspapers 
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DECEMBER 

5- 6  —  Missouri/Kansas  Publishers  &  Editors  Meeting,  RitZ'Carlton 
Hotel,  Kansas  City 

JANUARY 

1  3- 15  —  Northwest  Missouri  Press  Association  Convention, 
Downtown  Holiday  Inn,  St.  Joseph 

20-32  —  Kentucky  Press  Association  Convention  and  Trade  Show, 
Marriott  Griffin  Gate,  Lexington 

23- 26  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Promotion  and  Mar- 
ket  Development  Conference,  Hotel  del  Coronado,  San  Diego 
28-29  —  New  England  Press  Association  Convention  and  Trade 
Show,  Park  Plaza  Hotel  and  Towers,  Boston 

FEBRUARY 

1  0“  12  —  California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Conven¬ 
tion,  Beverly  Hilton  Hotel,  Beverly  Hills 

1  2- 14  —  Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Shera¬ 
ton  Center,  Toronto 

1  3"  16  —  Editor  &.  Publisher  Telecommunications  Conference,  Hy¬ 
att  Regency  Hotel,  Tampa 

27-3/2  —  Inland  Press  Association  Convention,  Breakers  Hotel, 
Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

MARCH 

1- 5  —  Newspaper  in  Education  Week 

6- S  —  Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Woodfield 
Hilton  Hotel,  Arlington  Heights,  Ill. 

R  - 1  1  —  Inter  American  Press  Association  Hemisphere  Conference 
on  Free  Speech,  Mexico  City 

1  O- 13  —  National  Newspaper  Association  Government  Affairs 
Conference,  Capitol  Hilton  Hotel,  Washington 
13-15  —  Inter  American  Press  Association  Midyear  Meeting, 
Guatemala  City,  Guatemala 

20-23  —  Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association  Convention,  Ritz- 
Carlton  Hotel,  Houston 

24- 26  —  America-East  Newspaper  Conference,  Hershey  Lodge 
and  Convention  Center,  Hershey,  Pa. 

APRIL 

1 2- 14  —  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Conference,  J.W. 
Marriott  Hotel,  Washington 

24- 27  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Convention,  Fair¬ 
mont  Hotel,  San  Francisco 

MAY 

2- 6  —  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organi¬ 
zation  Seminar  on  Media  and  Democracy,  Santiago,  Chile 
15-18  —  International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Con¬ 
vention,  Wigwam  Resort,  Phoenix 

1  5- 18  —  Newspaper  Purchasing  Management  Association  Con¬ 
ference,  Radisson  Plaza  Hotel,  Minneapolis 

25- 27  —  Newspaper  in  Education  Conference,  Peabody  Hotel, 
Memphis 

29-6/1  —  International  Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers 
(FIEJ)  World  Newspaper  Congress,  Vienna,  Austria 

JUNE 

25-29  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Classified  Co-op 
Marketing  and  Sales  Conference,  Convention  Center,  Las  Vegas 
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About  Awaids 


Southern  Journalism  Awards.  Reporters  at  news¬ 
papers  in  New  Orleans;  Dallas;  Charlottesville,  Va.;  Lake¬ 
land,  Fla.;  Beaufort,  S.C.;  and  Gainesville,  Ga.,  have  re¬ 
ceived  top  prizes  in  the  seventh  annual  Institute  for  South¬ 
ern  Studies  contest. 

First-prize  winners  included: 

Chris  Adams,  New  Orleans  TimeS'Picayune,  investigative 
reporting,  circulation  over  100,000,  for  a  report  on  systemic 
problems  and  corruption  plaguing  the  city’s  schools. 

Bob  Gibson,  Charlottesville  Daily  Progress,  investigative 
reporting,  circulation  30,000  to  100,000,  for  a  report  on 
racial  and  class  divisions  in  the  criminal  justice  system. 

Mickey  Higginbotham,  Rick  Lavender,  Lolita  Browning 
and  A.J.  Banks  of  the  Gainesville  Times,  investigative  re¬ 
porting,  circulation  under  30,000,  for  a  survey  of  the  coun¬ 
ty’s  social  issues,  racial  divisions  and  community  solutions. 

Randy  Lee  Loftis  and  Craig  Flournoy,  Dallas  Morning 
News,  environmental  reporting,  circulation  over  100,000, 
for  a  series  focusing  on  a  federal  plan  to  build  public  hous¬ 
ing  in  the  city’s  most  polluted  neighborhood. 

William  Levesque  of  the  Lakeland  Ledger,  environmental 
reporting,  circulation  30,000  to  100,000,  for  a  story  about 
Du  Font’s  sale  of  the  fungicide  Benlate  despite  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  knowledge  about  its  damage  to  plant  life. 

Frank  Heflin  of  the  Beaufort  Gazette,  environmental  re¬ 
porting,  circulation  under  30,000,  for  a  series  of  articles 
about  the  fragile  environment,  conflicting  cultures  and 
closed-gate  communities  on  the  Sea  Islands. 

Max  KranI  Journalism  Awards.  Two  reporters  at  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  won  top  print  honors  in  the  1993 
Max  Krant  Journalism  Awards  from  the  Aircraft  Owners 
and  Pilots  Association. 

The  annual  awards  recognize  “fair,  accurate  and  insight¬ 
ful”  journalism  in  any  story  affecting  general  aviation. 

Dave  Davis  and  Michael  Sangiacomo,  both  general  as¬ 
signment  reporters,  were  awarded  for  their  series,  “Air  Safe¬ 
ty:  Whom  Do  You  Trust?” 

Their  investigative  report  examined  uneven  Federal  Avi¬ 
ation  Administration  oversight  of  airman  and  mechanic 
certificates. 

Opinion  Page  Awards.  The  Association  of  Opinion 
Page  Editors  announced  winners  of  the  awards  program  that 
it  co-sponsors  with  Pennsylvania  State  University’s  School 
of  Communications. 

Best  Op/Ed  Page  Gold  Award  went  to  the  New  York 
Times;  Best  Theme  Page  Gold  Award  was  given  to  the 
Boston  Globe;  Best  Overall  Section  Gold  Award  went  to  the 
Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution;  and  the  Best  Single  Fea¬ 
ture  Gold  Award  was  given  to  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

Black  College  Cemmunicatien  Award.  The  Black 
College  Communication  Association  presented  its  Melvin 
R.  Aubespin  Award  to  John  Quinn  Sr.,  deputy  chairman  of 
the  Freedom  Forum  in  Arlington,  Va. 

BCCA’s  top  honor,  the  award  is  named  for  its  first  recipi¬ 
ent,  the  associate  editor  for  development  at  the  Louisville 
Courier']  ournal. 
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In  Brief 


Cap  Cities  buyback 

CAPITAL  CITIES/ABC  INC.  wants  to 
spend  nearly  $1.3  billion  to  buy  back  2 
million  shares,  or  12%,  of  its  stock. 

In  a  Dutch  auction  tender  offer, 
shareholders  have  been  invited  to  set  a 
price  that  they  will  accept  for  their 
shares.  Cap  Cities  then  chooses  the 
lowest  price  to  get  2  million  shares. 

The  announcement  sent  Cap  Cities’ 
stock  price  up  more  than  $6  to  $616. 
The  company  has  said  it  will  pay  be¬ 
tween  $590  and  $630  a  share. 

Investor  Warren  Buffet,  a  Cap  Cities 
director,  has  expressed  interest  in  sell¬ 
ing  a  block  of  1  million  of  his  3  million 
shares,  held  through  Berkshire  Hath¬ 
away  Inc. 

Cap  Cities/ ABC,  based  in  New  York, 
said  it  was  buying  its  stock  because  it 
could  find  no  acquisitions  at  acceptable 
prices  on  which  to  spend  excess  cash.  It 
said  it  will  use  cash  on  hand  and  credit 
lines  to  finance  the  purchase. 

Scripps  offering 

E.W.  SCRIPPS  CO.  has  filed  with  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
to  sell  to  the  public  4.6  million  common 
shares  held  by  the  Edward  W.  Scripps 
Trust. 

The  sale  would  reduce  the  trust’s 
holdings  in  the  company  to  65.4%,  from 
71%. 

The  trust,  which  owns  68%  of  Class 
A  common  stock,  which  is  publicly 
traded,  and  80%  of  common  voting 
stock,  which  is  closely  held,  said  it  is 
selling  shares  to  diversify  its  assets.  Pre¬ 
vious  sales  included  4  million  shares  in 
1992  and  2  million  to  the  company  in 
1990. 

The  company  will  receive  nothing 
from  the  sale,  which  is  managed  by 
Merrill  Lynch  &  Co.  and  Donaldson, 
Lufkin  &  Jenrette  Securities  Corp. 

N.Y.  Times  Co. 
selling  Ga.  weeklies 

THE  NEW  YORK  Times  Co.  said  it  is 
in  the  process  of  selling  two  Georgia 
weeklies,  the  6,700-circulation  Winder 
Neu;s  and  10,600-circulation  Forsyth 
County  News,  Cumming. 

The  company  refused  to  name  “the 


Murphy  returns, 
Burke  retires 


other  parties  involved  in  the  discussions 
pending  reaching  a  full  agreement”  but 
said  they  were  experienced  operators  of 
community  papers. 

Times  acquired  the  weeklies  in  1987 
along  with  the  Gwinnett  Daily  News, 
which  it  closed  last  year  after  large  in¬ 
vestments  failed  to  return  a  profit. 

Tribune  Co.  unit 
to  run  building 

TRIBUNE  CO.’S  REAL  estate  sub¬ 
sidiary  has  agreed  to  manage  a  building 
for  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Tribune  Properties  Inc.  will  manage 
the  Graduate  School  of  Business  Down- 
towm  Center  when  construction  is  com¬ 
pleted,  probably  in  the  spring. 

Management  includes  all  operations, 
from  engineering  to  security,  for  the 
eight-story  building  on  North  Cityfront 
Plaza  Drive.  It  includes  30  classrooms,  a 
library  and  12  group-study  rooms. 

Tribune  Properties  manages  Tribune’s 
corporate  headquarters,  the  Tribune 
Tower,  and  provides  management,  secu¬ 
rity  and  services  for  other  buildings. 

Weekly  goes  daily 

THE  DENVER-AREA  SENTINEL 
group  of  weekly  newspapers  has  con¬ 
verted  its  south  Jefferson  County  paper 
to  a  daily. 

The  Daily  Times,  a  Monday- through- 
Friday  eight-page  tabloid  with  an  initial 
press  run  of  1,500  copies,  debuted  in 
early  October  with  a  cover  price  of  a 
dime.  In  time,  that  price  will  be  in¬ 
creased  to  200,  editor  and  publisher 
Robert  Cox  said. 

Cox  said  Sentinel  decided  to  convert 
the  weekly  South  Jefferson  Sentinel  to  a 
daily  because  of  the  success  of  its  daily 
fax  product.  WestEdit,  owner  of  Sen¬ 
tinel,  will  continue  to  publish  weekly 
Sentinel  flags  for  Lakewood,  Arvada 
and  Wheat  Ridge  while  targeting  the 
Daily  Times  at  unincorporated  southern 
Jefferson  County. 

The  Daily  Times  will  hit  the  street  in 
late  morning.  It  is  intended  to  “appeal 
to  lunchtime  readers  who  want  to  catch 
up  on  what’s  going  on  but  who  don’t 
have  time  to  browse  through  the  thick 
metro  dailies,”  said  Cox,  whose  West- 
Edit  bought  Sentinel  in  1991. 


CAPITAL  CITIES/ ABC  INC.  chair¬ 
man  Thomas  Murphy  will  reassume  the 
title  of  CEO  when  Daniel  Burke  retires 
as  president  and  CEO.  Burke  plans  to 
retire  when  he  turns  65  in  February. 

Murphy,  68,  stepped  down  as  CEO  in 
1990  to  make  way  for  Burke. 

The  move  was  viewed  as  an  interim 
step  until  a  younger  manager  is  selected 
to  take  control. 


FOUR  MEMBERS  OF  the  National 
Association  of  Hispanic  Journalists,  in¬ 
cluding  its  president,  were  named  by 
Hispanic  Business  magazine  as  among 
the  100  most  influential  Latinos  in  the 
United  States  in  1993. 

NAHJ  president  Diane  Alverio,  a  re¬ 
porter  at  WFSB-TV  in  Hartford,  made 
the  list  for  the  second  consecutive  year. 

Also  named  were  former  NAHJ  pres¬ 
ident  Dionicio  “Don”  Flores,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  El  Paso  (Texas)  Times; 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning  columnist  Liz 
Balmaseda  of  the  Miami  Herald;  and 
John  Quinones  of  ABC  News’  Prime' 
time  Live. 

Scripps  visiting 
professional 

HELEN  THOMAS,  UNITED  Press  In¬ 
ternational’s  veteran  White  House  cor¬ 
respondent,  is  the  first  Scripps  Howard 
Visiting  Professional  in  the  10-year  pro¬ 
gram  funded  by  a  $1  million  grant  from 
the  Scripps-Howard  Foundation. 

She  will  make  four  trips  to  Ohio 
University’s  E.W.  Scripps  School  of 
Journalism  in  Athens. 

Student  paper 
turns  100 

TEXAS  A&M  UNIVERSITY’S  student 
newspaper,  the  Battalion,  celebrated  its 
100th  anniversary  last  month. 

Former  editors  joined  staffers  in  a 
two-day  celebration  of  the  centennial. 


Four  NAHJ  members 
on  influential  list 
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on’t  be  fooled  by  the  bullish  news 
releases  that  reported  that  BellSouth 
Advertising  &.  Publishing  Co.  Inc.  and 
Cox  Newspapers  Inc.  “have  completed 
their  previously  announced  agreement 
to  form  a  joint  venture  to  develop  and 
market  a  family  of  electronic  informa¬ 
tion  services  of  the  type  found  in  Yel¬ 
low  Pages  directories  and  local  newspa¬ 
per  classified  advertising.” 

It  turns  out  that  the  real  Cox/Bell¬ 
South  agreement  is  not  the  compre¬ 
hensive  nationwide  joint  venture  that 
it  was  made  out  to  be  originally  —  or 
in  the  most  recent  press  release  quoted 
above.  Instead,  the  new  joint  entity, 
modestly  entitled  Info  Ventures  of  At¬ 
lanta,  is  in  effect  a  limited  market  test 
of  low-cost,  pay-per-call  511  services 
confined  to  one  city  and  its  environs. 

Such  a  deliberate  approach  is  as  it 
should  be,  but  why  do  the  two  partners 
keep  talking  a  better  and  bigger  game 
than  they  have  delivered? 

“Scene  one  sets  up  this  way,”  Cox 
president  David  Easterly  said  in  a 
speech  this  summer.  “Newspapers  join 
forces  with  the  RBOCs  [regional  Bell 
operating  companies]  and  agree  to 
merge  their  classified  database  with 
the  data  from  the  Yellow  Pages  .... 
Our  new  joint  venture  exists  to  convert 
classified  and  Yellow  Page  data  into 
one  integrated  and  coherent  database. 
It  is  our  intention  to  manage  that  data 
for  future  forms  of  electronic  distribu¬ 
tion.  We  don’t  care  if  it’s  cable  or 
screenphone  or  on-line  computer  ser¬ 
vices.  Our  joint  venture  company  has 
the  smarts  to  make  data  available  in 
any  electronic  format  that  serves  the 
consumer.” 

The  joint  venture  faces  major  hur- 

Conniff  is  president  of  Interactive 
Sports  Inc.  He  may  be  reached  by  phone 
at  (802)  860-1 1 II  or  fax  at  (802) 
862-4699. 
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dies  before  Easterly’s  vision  becomes  a 
reality,  and  the  apocryphal  Cox/Bell¬ 
South  press  release  belies  an  approach 
that  bespeaks  extreme  caution.  The 
subsequent  announcement  that  Cox 
Enterprises  and  Southwestern  Bell  in¬ 
tend  to  form  a  cable-television  joint 
venture  only  raises  questions  about  the 
viability  of  all  Cox  deals  with  other 
RBOCs. 

The  limited  Info  Ventures  announce¬ 
ment  means  that  BellSouth  has  had  its 
way,  strategically  speaking.  As  Gary 
Prophitt  of  BellSouth  Intelligent  Me¬ 
dia  Ventures  told  me  this  summer,  “It  is 
not  our  task  to  go  and  convince  every¬ 
body.  We’ll  do  Atlanta  first,  then  West 
Palm  Beach,  then  other  markets  with¬ 
in  the  Southeast.  Our  focus  is  on  the 
markets  of  interest  to  us  ...  .  David 
[Easterly]  doesn’t  necessarily  mean 
we’re  going  to  physically  do  this  all 
over  the  country.” 

Cox  Newspapers  does  in  fact  have 
nationwide  ambitions  for  the  service 
and  has  signed  up  more  than  a  dozen 
local  newspaper  affiliates  in  readiness 
for  a  national  launch  at  an  unspecified 
time.  But  even  the  original  name  of 
the  venture,  “Newspaper/Yellow  Page 
Network”  —  not  to  mention  the  na¬ 
tional  ambitions  that  it  implies  —  has 
fallen  by  the  wayside.  In  its  place.  In¬ 
fo  Ventures  will  be  marketing  two  dis¬ 
tinct  databases,  “Classifieds  Now”  and 
“Yellow  Pages  Now.” 

Y 

m  ellow  Pages  Now  will  be  an  opera¬ 
tor-assisted  service  while  Classifieds 
Now  will  be  available  via  touch-tone 
telephone.  The  split-personality  of  the 
product  at  launch  also  is  in  contrast  to 
the  stated  plans  of  the  partners  to  de¬ 
liver  an  integrated  database  product  on 
a  single  platform. 

“They’re  separate  physically,”  said 
Tim  Klein,  a  BellSouth  Corp.  spokes¬ 
man,  referring  to  the  databases. 


“They’re  not  being  merged  for  now.” 

That  means,  in  the  short  term  at 
least.  Info  Ventures  plans  to  use  two 
different  methods  —  OAS  and  touch- 
tone  —  to  get  at  two  different  databas¬ 
es.  Because  the  newspaper  has  been 
using  the  three-digit  number  on  a  trial 
basis,  the  long-term  fate  of  511  is 
cloudy.  It  is  not  even  clear  if  Yellow 
Pages  Now  and  Classifieds  Now  ulti¬ 
mately  will  be  accessed  by  the  same 
phone  number. 

“That’s  yet  to  be  determined,”  Klein 
said.  “We  don’t  know  about  whether 
we  can  use  511  number  long  term.” 

Jim  McKnight,  vice  president  of 
telecommunications  at  Cox,  said,  “We 
plan  to  look  at  the  database  and  see 
what  makes  sense.” 

TThis  conservative  approach  is  in 
contrast  to  the  can-do  attitude  that 
BellSouth  was  emphasizing  just 
months  ago  in  the  area  of  database  de¬ 
velopment.  For  example,  Prophitt  this 
summer  said  BAPCO  “can  do  that 
database  integration  now.  Within 
about  the  second  quarter  of  1994,  we 
would  hope  to  do  that,  integrating  Yel¬ 
low  Pages  data  with  classified  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  Atlanta  paper  ....  Our 
technology  people  say  it  is  not  a  major 
problem.” 

But  the  database  problem  also  is  po¬ 
litical.  To  truly  integrate  classified  and 
Yellow  Pages  databases  would  mean 
the  marriage  of  two  very  different 
products  and  two  very  different  corpo¬ 
rate  cultures.  There’s  a  big  difference 
between  going  to  the  chapel  —  and 
getting  married. 

Despite  these  caveats,  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  note  that  the  great  potential  for 
innovation  already  is  starting  to  be¬ 
come  evident  on  the  newspaper  side  in 
Atlanta.  McKnight,  who  is  prescient  in 

(See  The  Leading  Edge  on  page  46) 
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®The  Fourth  Estate 


Who  owns  the  schools? 

THE  ARREST  OF  a  New  Jersey  state  education  official  and  three  journalists 
whom  she  had  invited  to  accompany  her  on  an  unannounced  inspection  of  a 
Newark  grammar  school  is  shocking  to  behold  (E&P,  Oct.  30,  p.  16). 

The  assistant  education  commissioner  for  professional  development  and  li¬ 
censing  was  removed  in  handcuffs  and  held  three  hours  on  charges  of  creating  a 
disturbance  and  resisting  arrest.  She  was  there  on  official  business.  The  journal¬ 
ists  were  held  more  than  two  hours  on  trespassing  charges.  They  had  been  in  the 
building  30  minutes  before  school  officials  and  police  confronted  them  and  told 
them  to  leave.  School  officials  said  the  arrests  were  the  police’s  idea. 

The  incident  is  symptomatic  of  the  attitude  of  public  officials  at  many  levels  of 
government  who  believe  that  their  jobs  and  actions  are  nobody’s  business  but 
their  own.  They  operate  their  little  fiefdoms  and  refuse  to  admit  responsibility  to 
higher  authorities  or  to  the  public  through  the  press. 


Court  tapes  unrestricted 

THE  U.S.  SUPREME  Court  seems  to  have  gotten  into  the  spirit  of  openness  in 
Washington  by  lifting  restrictions  that  it  had  imposed  on  public  access  to  audio- 
tapes  of  arguments  heard  before  the  court.  The  public  now  can  obtain  copies  of 
the  tapes  from  the  National  Archives  for  any  purpose,  including  broadcast  and 
commercial  reproduction. 

Previously,  commercial  use  was  prohibited.  Some  people  suspect  that  the 
court’s  action  was  taken  to  forestall  one  entrepreneur  from  making  a  profit  by 
selling  a  collection  of  the  tapes  against  the  rules.  Now  the  tapes  are  available  to 
all,  which  is  the  way  that  it  should  have  been  from  the  beginning. 

The  same  spirit  of  openness,  frequently  proclaimed  by  the  administration, 
seems  to  have  eluded  some  people  in  the  White  House.  When  a  Knight-Ridder 
reporter  asked  for  a  schedule  of  salaries  for  White  House  staffers,  the  request  was 
denied  on  the  basis  of  privacy.  The  argument  that  the  staffers  are  on  the  public 
payroll  was  to  no  avail.  Even  when  the  Washington  Post  obtained  the  informa¬ 
tion  from  other  sources  and  published  it,  the  White  House  position  remained  the 
same. 

Employees  at  the  White  House  may  think  that  they  are  working  for  President 
Clinton  but  the  fact  remains  that  their  salaries  are  paid  by  the  public.  What  these 
people  do  and  what  they  are  paid  should  be  public  information. 


Good  buys 

A  BRIGHT  SPOT  on  the  newspaper  financial  horizon:  the  respected  brokerage 
firm  A.G.  Edwards  &  Sons  Inc.  in  St.  Louis  has  listed  all  publicly  traded  news¬ 
paper  stocks  as  “buys.”  This  is  the  first  time  in  three  years  that  such  a  recom¬ 
mendation  has  been  made. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

Agrees,  disagrees  with 
his  journalistic  colleague 


I  AGREE  WITH  my  colleague  from  St. 
Louis  (E&P,  Shop  Talk  at  Thirty,  Oct. 
2,  p.  44)  regarding  the  failure  of  jour¬ 
nalism  schools  to  prepare  the  next  gen¬ 
eration  of  reporters  and  editors:  Many 
of  today’s  prospects  can’t  spell,  don’t 
read  and  lack  the  most  basic  skills  of 
writing,  grammar  and  punctuation. 

However,  1  disagree  with  his  posi¬ 
tion  that  intellectual  research  has  no 
place  in  journalism  schools. 

I,  too,  wring  my  hands  over  the  de¬ 
clining  quality  of  today’s  college  gradu¬ 
ates.  But  it’s  not  their  lack  of  technical 
skills  that  troubles  me.  It’s  their  lack  of 
curiosity,  their  inability  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  people  and  the  absence  of 
any  worldly  knowledge  that  makes  me 
believe  that  the  caliber  of  these 
prospects  will  continue  its  decline. 

In  my  opinion,  working  journalists 
should  not  indict  the  academic  com¬ 
munity  for  failing  to  provide  vocational 
skills.  That’s  what  we’re  here  for.  Give 


Newspaperdom. 

so  YIAIIS  AGO  ...  The  News¬ 
paper  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
War  Production  Board  has  recom¬ 
mended  a  23%  cut  in  newsprint 
consumption  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1944.  Small  newspapers  will  not 
lose  tonnage,  but  at  some  larger  pa¬ 
pers,  consumption  will  be  cut  28%. 

Keith  Palmer  of  Newsweek  mag¬ 
azine  was  killed  when  a  Japanese 
bomb  landed  next  to  Marine  Corps 
press  headquarters  during  the  battle 
of  Bougainville  in  the  Pacific.  Rem- 
bert  James  of  the  Associated  Press 
was  wounded  badly  as  was  Tech. 
Sgt.  Ted  Link,  a  combat  correspon¬ 
dent  formerly  of  the  St.  Louis  Post' 
Dispatch.  James  was  the  second  AP 
correspond^t  wounded  in  tKe  Pa¬ 
cific.  William  F.  Boni  was  the  first. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
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us  the  talented,  intelligent  and  ambi¬ 
tious  graduates  and  we’ll  make  sure 
they  are  properly  trained.  But  without 
a  broad-based  academic  background,  I 
don’t  believe  they  will  come  prepared 
to  understand  what  we  do  or  why  we 
do  it,  let  alone  how  we  do  it. 

If  all  a  journalism  school  does  is  de¬ 
liver  to  me  a  student  who  wants  to 
learn  and  has  an  ability  to  learn,  that’s 
all  1  can  hope  for. 

Unfortunately,  too  many  graduates 
are  arriving  at  our  doorsteps  with  nei¬ 
ther  desire  nor  ability  to  learn.  And 
that’s  because  the  better  students  don’t 
consider  journalism  as  a  career. 

And  whose  fault  is  that?  The  univer¬ 
sity’s  or  the  news  industry’s?  I’m  afraid 
to  admit  the  blame  belongs  to  the  lat¬ 
ter. 

James  Russell 

Russell  is  managing  editor 
of  the  Streator  (III.)  Times-Press 

Presents  the 
union  side 

YOUR  ARTICLE  “OAKLAND  Tri¬ 
bune  sues  city  council  for  $5  million” 
(E&P,  Oct.  2,  p.  29)  and  editorial  “In¬ 
terference”  (E&P,  Oct.  2,  p.  6)  take 
sides  with  the  publisher  and  fail  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  union’s  point  of  view. 

The  article  states  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  ruled  it  unlawful  for  states  or 
municipalities  to  interfere  in  collective 
bargaining  activity  but  overlooks  what 
the  publisher’s  lawyers  also  overlooked 
when  they  filed  the  lawsuit:  the  single 
most  relevant  and  important  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  Boston 
Harbor  case,  which  permits  municipali¬ 
ties  to  make  proprietary  decisions  based 
on  an  employer’s  labor  relations  poli¬ 
cies. 

In  Oakland,  the  City  Council  joined 
the  labor  community  and  many  others 
in  condemning  the  Tribune’s  labor 
record  with  the  Newspaper  Guild  by 
canceling  legal  advertising  and  sub¬ 
scriptions. 


This  unusual  and  severe  step  only 
came  after  six  years  of  publisher  stone¬ 
walling  in  contract  negotiations  and 
the  loss  of  hundreds  of  jobs  when  the 
Tribune  changed  owners  last  year.  The 
publisher  also  exported  the  printing  of 
the  Tribune  outside  the  city  of  Oak¬ 
land. 

The  publisher’s  dismal  record  war¬ 
ranted  no  less  in  this  strong  labor  com¬ 
munity. 

The  clear  message:  the  city  won’t  do 
business  with  the  Tribune  until  it  cleans 
up  its  act. 

Doug  Cttthbertson 

Cuthbertson  is  executive  officer 
of  the  Northern  California 
Newspaper  Guild 

Telling  it 
like  it  is 

AS  I  WAS  checking  out  your  classified 
job  ads  and  becoming  more  frustrated 
to  realize  that  1  was  underqualified  for 
practically  everything  listed,  1  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  come  across  Don  Corrigan’s 
article  “Journalism  Academia  Out  of 
Touch”  (E&P,  Shop  Talk  at  Thirty, 
Oct.  2,  p.  44). 

Finally,  someone  has  told  it  like  it  re¬ 
ally  is.  1  have  an  eight-year-old  journal¬ 
ism  degree  that,  as  far  as  I’m  concerned, 
is  worthless. 

While  1  was  in  school,  I  found  out 
about  “real  world”  advice,  such  as  in¬ 
ternships  or  the  monumental  impor¬ 
tance  of  getting  practical  experience 
and  clips,  either  not  at  all  or  when  it 
was  too  late  to  do  something  about  it. 

Even  now,  it’s  difficult  to  get  practical 
advice  from  professors  I’ve  stayed  in 
contact  with;  “Just  keep  trying,  Susan. 
You’re  good,  something  will  happen 
soon.” 

Meanwhile,  they  churn  out  much  of 
the  useless  information  Corrigan  re¬ 
ferred  to,  such  as  whether  youngest 
children  in  a  family  are  more  inclined 
to  be  investigative  rather  than  feature 
reporters. 

Who  cares  about  birth  order  when 
you  can’t  find  a  job? 

P.S.  The  university  where  1  earned 
my  degree  has  no  problem  with  my  cur¬ 
rent  job  as  a  secretary  at  the  same  uni¬ 
versity! 

Susan  Qraham 
Lafayette,  Ind. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

Disagrees  with 
Shop  Talk  writer 

WITHOUT  INTENDING  TO,  con¬ 
tributor  H.L.  Stevenson  (E&P,  Shop 
Talk  at  Thirty,  Sept.  18,  p.  52)  puts  his 
finger  on  one  of  the  pervasive  attitudes 
among  the  American  press  that  so  ran¬ 
kles  the  general  public. 

For  those  of  us  who  must  try  to  eke  a 
living  from  serving  a  readership  thor¬ 
oughly  disaffected  by  the  very  lack  of 
standards  that  Mr.  Stevenson  exposes, 
this  is  a  point  that  must  be  answered. 

In  this  instance,  the  attitude  con¬ 
cerns  a  use  of  the  First  Amendment 
that  John  Peter  Zenger  would  not  have 
countenanced. 

Stevenson  was  privileged  enough  to 
have  in  his  class  of  journalists  of  tomor¬ 
row  a  fellow  who  is  already  so  enlight¬ 
ened  that  he  has  managed  to  wring 
18,000  taxpayer  dollars  from  a  local 
government  so  bold  as  to  try  to  keep 
the  display  of  inappropriate  language 
out  of  the  view  of  its  citizens,  their  chil¬ 
dren  and  perhaps  a  few  visitors  from 
less  enlightened  cultures. 

Somehow,  Stevenson  tells  us,  this 
bodes  well  for  the  future  of  journalism 
and  the  First  Amendment. 

Stevenson  goes  on  to  laud  the  situa¬ 
tional  ethics  mentality  he  found  exhib¬ 
ited  among  the  latest  crop  of  pupils  he’s 
preparing. 

Since  when  is  near  universal  agree¬ 
ment  among  students  evidence  that  the 
First  Amendment  is  alive  and  well? 
This  is  the  “if  it  feels  good,  do  it”  school 
of  journalism  ethics. 

Rather  than  applaud  as  impression¬ 
able  students  give  in  rather  than  grope 
for  a  code  of  ethics,  experienced  leaders 
should  be  encouraging  them  to  put 
their  as-yet-unfettered  minds  to  the 
task. 

Respect  for  the  First  Amendment 
and  adoption  of  some  basic  core  of 
ethics  for  journalists  need  not  be  exclu¬ 
sionary  aims. 

As  the  public’s  respect  for  journalists 
drops  below  that  accorded  to  snake  oil 
salesmen,  Stevenson’s  students’  “vote  of 
confidence”  for  the  First  Amendment  is 
one  the  profession  can  do  without. 

Mark  P.  Young 

Young  is  a  graduate  student 
at  Regent  University, 
Virginia  Beach,  Va. 


Great  job 

TONY  CASE  DID  a  great  job  covering 
the  National  Newspaper  Association 
convention. 

Nice  work  finding  stories  that  would 
interest  publishers  in  such  an  event, 
which  is  much  harder  than  it  sounds. 

Mark  T.  Sheehan 

Sheehan  is  vice  president/ operations 
at  the  National  Newspaper  Association 

Misstatement 
of  fact 

MY  FIRM  REPRESENTS  Cond^  Nast, 
the  publisher  of  Glamour,  and  Claudia 
Dreifus,  a  free-lance  writer,  in  a  lawsuit 
brought  against  them  by  a  source  for  a 
1988  article  on  the  subject  of  patient- 
therapist  sex. 

The  Sept.  11  edition  of  Editor  & 
Publisher  included  an  article  by  Mark 
Fitzgerald  about  a  recent  8th  Circuit 
opinion  in  this  case  (E6fP,  Sept.  11,  p. 
35).  Unfortunately,  the  article  contained 
a  serious  misstatement  of  an  undisputed 
and  basic  fact  in  the  case. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald’s  article  first  accurately 
states  that  the  source  claims  she  had  an 
agreement  with  the  writer  not  to  be 
identified  or  identifiable  in  the  pub¬ 
lished  article,  while  the  writer  states 
that  there  was  a  vague  request  by  the 
source  for  some  masking. 

The  article  then  inaccurately  contin¬ 
ues  that  “When  the  article  appeared, 
the  woman  was  given  another  name  — 
but  her  identity  was  obvious  because 
she  was  described  as  a  member  of  a 
Minnesota  task  force  considering  legis¬ 
lation  to  outlaw  sex  between  patients 
and  therapists.  She  was  the  only  wo¬ 
man  on  the  task  force.” 

In  fact,  17  of  the  25  people  on  the 
state  task  force  were  women,  and,  as  to 
her  identity  being  “obvious”  because  of 
the  inclusion  of  her  state  task  force  ser¬ 
vice,  the  source  has  never  claimed  that 
anyone  identified  her  as  the  source  of 
the  Glamour  magazine  article  on  that 
basis.  Ironically,  the  only  way  the  source 
has  become  publicly  identified  as  a 
source  for  the  Glamour  article  has  been 
through  publicity  about  this  lawsuit. 

Leslie  J.  Anderson 
Minneapolis 


Tired  of  debate 
between  academia 
and  journalists 

I  MUST  ADMIT  I’m  growing  weary  of 
the  continuing  debate  between  jour¬ 
nalism  academia  and  journalism  pro¬ 
fessionals  (E&P,  Shop  Talk  at  Thirty, 
Oct.  2,  p.  44). 

Having  been  a  product  of  journalism 
academia,  both  bachelor’s  and  master’s, 
and  now  being  a  journalism  profession¬ 
al,  I  find  this  whole  so-called  debate  a 
total  waste  of  time. 

There  is  no  way  journalism  educa¬ 
tion  is  in  the  sorry  state  of  affairs  the 
professionals  say  it  is. 

No  school,  I  don’t  care  how  big  or 
small,  is  going  to  produce  a  student 
that  will  break  the  Watergate  scandal 
right  out  of  the  chute.  There  will  al¬ 
ways  be  some  training  involved.  That’s 
part  of  the  whole  nurturing  process. 

And,  God  knows,  newspapers  don’t 
even  begin  to  pay  enough  to  attract 
the  best  and  brightest  out  of  the  uni¬ 
versities  to  begin  with. 

Granted,  it  is  disheartening  when 
you’ve  just  hired  someone  and  sudden¬ 
ly  found  they  couldn’t  spell  their  way 
out  of  a  paper  bag.  My  advice  is  — 
don’t  hire  those  people. 

People  like  Tonda  Rush  and  Don 
Corrigan  need  to  be  spending  more 
time  examining  the  problems  of  profes¬ 
sional  journalism  than  worrying  about 
whether  some  journalism  professor  has 
written  a  piece  of  fluff  and  called  it  re¬ 
search. 

I  would  recommend  to  those  of  you 
who  might  feel  the  urge  to  complain 
about  journalism  education,  or  lack 
thereof,  to  look  into  the  mirror.  Exam¬ 
ine  your  own  problems  and  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  our  industry. 

In  case  you  haven’t  noticed,  reader- 
ship  is  on  the  decline,  more  and  more 
readers  are  fed  up  with  the  politicized 
claptrap  that  we  call  news,  and  alterna¬ 
tive  delivery  and  alternative  informa¬ 
tion  systems  are  slowly  leaving  us  be¬ 
hind. 

I  would  suggest  journalism  profes¬ 
sionals  work  with  journalism  educa¬ 
tors;  they  might  accidentally  learn 
something. 

Bret  Pippen 

Pippen  is  publisher  of  the 
Brewton  (Ala.)  Standard 
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In  Brief 


Hearst  visiting 
professionals  named 

FIVE  JOURNALISTS  HAVE  been 
named  William  Randolph  Hearst  Visit¬ 
ing  Professionals  during  the  1993-94 
school  year  at  the  University  of  Mary¬ 
land  College  of  Journalism. 

Marlon  Allen,  managing  editor  of 
environmental  publications  at  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  National  Affairs,  Washington, 
will  teach  editing  for  mass  media. 

Bill  Dedman,  a  former  reporter  at  the 
Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution  and  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  winner,  will  teach  com¬ 
puter-assisted  journalism. 

Jay  Goldman,  editor  of  School  Ad¬ 
ministrator  magazine  for  the  American 
Association  of  School  Administrators, 
will  teach  editing  for  mass  media. 

Lynne  Perri,  deputy  managing  edi¬ 
tor/graphics  and  photography  at  USA 
Today,  will  teach  graphics. 

Tim  Weiner,  a  New  York  Times  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  reporter  and  Pulitzer  Prize 
recipient,  will  teach  “Writing  the  Com¬ 
plex  Story.” 

Finance  tab 
in  weeklies 

A  FINANCIAL  PUBLISHER  has 
come  up  with  a  novel  way  to  get  its  new 
personal-finance  newspaper  to  in¬ 
vestors:  insert  it  into  hundreds  of  week¬ 
ly  papers  distributed  in  high-income 
suburbs  near  major  cities. 

That’s  the  concept  of  Nest  Egg,  a 
monthly  tabloid  that  the  New  York- 
based  financial  publisher  Investment 
Dealers’  Digest  plans  to  launch  in  Janu¬ 
ary. 

Using  census  data  and  sophistica¬ 
ted  marketing  software  from  Clari- 
tas/NPDC,  Nest  Egg  aims  to  start  with 
1  million  high-income  homes  —  house¬ 
hold  income  of  more  than  $82,000  a 
year  —  in  affluent  suburbs  near  New 
York,  Boston,  Washington,  Baltimore 
and  Philadelphia. 

Plans  call  for  expanding  to  4  million 
homes  in  the  top  20  markets  by  the  end 
of  1994,  said  publisher  Rick  Norris,  who 
is  focusing  on  a  narrowly  targeted  audi¬ 
ence  identified  by  income,  likelihood  to 
invest  and  Zip  Code. 

By  identifying  in  advance  the  types 
of  readers  that  its  investment  and  fi¬ 


nancial-service  advertisers  want  to 
reach,  “I’m  delivering  more  and  better 
readers,”  Norris  said.  “Advertisers  will 
enjoy  much  less  waste  than  the  New 
York  Times.” 

The  32-page  tabloid  will  be  produced 
by  IDD  staff  and  free-lancers  and  edit¬ 
ed  by  Paul  Lengemann,  a  financial  news 
editor  and  analyst. 

A  prototype  included  items  about  re¬ 
tirement  for  women,  real  estate  invest¬ 
ments  and  income  tax. 

Norris  declined  to  name  advertisers 
or  weeklies  that  have  agreed  to  carry 
the  tabloid  but  said  some  are  able  to  de¬ 
liver  to  selected  Zip  Codes. 

He  said  he  was  trying  to  sell  Nest  Egg 
as  a  value  added  to  local  papers,  but 
they  universally  demanded  money  for 
delivering  it. 

Rainbow  Institute 
plans  expansion 

A  SECOND  RAINBOW  Institute  is 
slated  for  the  Department  of  Journalism 
at  San  Francisco  State  University, 
thanks  to  a  $70,000  grant  from  the 
Freedom  Forum. 

The  Rainbow  Institute,  which  for¬ 
merly  was  held  only  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  is  de¬ 
signed  primarily,  though  not  exclusive¬ 
ly,  for  minority  high  school  students  to 
develop  their  interest  in  journalism. 

Newsday  adds 
women^oriented 
lifestyle  sections 

NEWSDAY  AND  NEW  York  Newsday 
have  added  three  women-oriented 
lifestyle  sections. 

Fitness  File,  which  runs  Mondays, 
concentrates  on  news  about  exercise, 
nutrition  and  medicine. 

Personal  File  runs  Tuesdays.  The 
newspaper  said  this  section  focuses  on 
“the  many  relationships  of  today’s 
women,  with  information  on  how  to 
more  effectively  deal  with  husbands, 
lovers,  children,  bosses,  friends  and  co¬ 
workers.”  It  includes  the  syndicated  sex- 
advice  column  by  Dr.  Judith  Kuriansky. 

Style  File,  which  runs  Thursdays,  fo¬ 
cuses  on  clothes,  hair,  makeup  and  in¬ 
terior  design. 


Western  J^Center 
is  tax-exempt 

THE  WESTERN  JOURNALISM  Cen¬ 
ter,  a  non-profit  corporation  founded 
“to  encourage  more  philosophical  diver¬ 
sity  in  the  news  media,”  has  been  grant¬ 
ed  tax-exempt  status  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service. 

The  center  has  launched  a  fund-rais¬ 
ing  drive  to  support  its  seminars,  media- 
education  program  and  sponsorship  of 
investigative-reporting  projects,  execu¬ 
tive  director  Joseph  Farah  said. 

NAHJ  fund  gets 
$20K  contribution 

THE  W.K.  KELLOGG  Foundation  has 
donated  $20,000  to  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Hispanic  Journalists’  profes¬ 
sional  development  fund. 

The  fund  is  designed  to  provide  His¬ 
panic  journalists  with  the  financial 
means  to  pursue  professional  develop¬ 
ment  opportunities,  with  the  goal  of  as¬ 
cending  to  management  positions. 

N.J.  readers  help 
flood  victims 

NEW  JERSEY  RESIDENTS  donated 
more  than  $110,000  to  victims  of  Mid¬ 
west  flooding  during  the  summer 
through  a  public-service  campaign 
sponsored  by  the  Record,  Bergen  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.J. 

The  Record  contributed  an  addition¬ 
al  $15,000. 

The  local  American  Red  Cross, 
which  was  a  collection  point  for  dona¬ 
tions,  said  the  money  helped  provide 
food,  shelter,  transportation,  medica¬ 
tion,  tools  and  counseling  to  those  af¬ 
fected  by  the  flooding. 

Free  weekly 
launched  in  Florida 

CHARLES  LIEDTKE  AND  Anne 
Johnstone  Liedtke  have  launched  a  free 
community  paper  in  Fort  Myers,  Fla., 
the  Caloosahatchee  Beacon. 
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Massive 
Fire  Coverage 
In  California 


Reporters,  photographers  recount  personal  brushes  with  the  flames 


by  M.L.  Stein 

TWO  WEEKS  OF  massive  brush  fires 
in  Southern  California  drew  all-out 
newspaper  coverage,  often  by  reporters 
and  photographers  whose  homes  were 
destroyed  or  threatened  by  the  raging 
inferno  that  caused  damage  estimated 
at  more  than  $700  million. 

Several  journalists  were  in  danger, 
and  at  least  two  were  injured  at  the 
scene  of  the  fires. 

About  23,000  people  were  evacuated 
from  Laguna  Beach,  one  of  the  worst- 
hit  areas.  An  estimated  1,084  homes 
were  damaged  or  destroyed,  three  peo¬ 
ple  were  killed,  and  67  firefighters  and 
dozens  of  residents  were  injured  as  the 
blazes  roared  through  six  counties,  en¬ 
gulfing  about  160,000  acres. 

At  one  point,  14  different  fires  were 
sweeping  through  brushland.  Nov.  2, 
the  day  after  the  media  reported  that 
the  week-long  fires  were  under  control, 
a  new  firestorm  ripped  across  the  San¬ 
ta  Monica  Mountains  to  Malibu, 
which  includes  the  beach  “Colony,” 
home  of  movie  stars  and  other  rich  and 
famous  residents.  Hundreds  of  people 
fled  their  homes,  one  died  and  at  least 
five  suffered  burns.  Almost  the  entire 
city  was  evacuated. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  assigned 
more  than  400  writers,  editors,  pho¬ 
tographers  and  graphics  specialists 
from  its  metropolitan,  Orange  County, 
San  Fernando  Valley  and  Ventura 
County  staffs  to  the  story. 

Like  other  dailies  in  the  area,  the 
Times  opened  up  pages  for  stories  and 
photos,  many  of  them  in  color. 

The  Times’  total  press  run  Oct.  28 
was  increased  by  65,000  copies.  Circu¬ 


lation  employees  delivered  400,000  pa¬ 
pers  to  racks  and  retail  outlets  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Basin  as  well  as  to  relief 
centers  and  shelters  in  fire-stricken  ar¬ 
eas.  The  Times  also  donated  $50,000  to 
relief  efforts. 

Gary  Jarlson,  a  copy  editor  at  the 
Times’  Orange  County  edition,  lost  his 
Laguna  Beach  home,  which  contained 
the  stored  belongings  of  Kim  Murphy, 
the  paper’s  Cairo,  Egypt,  correspon¬ 
dent.  Deputy  managing  editor  Karen 
Wada;  metro  copy  desk  chief  Clark 
Stevens;  Karen  Klein,  editor  of  the 
San  Gabriel  Valley  edition;  and  envi¬ 
ronmental  writer  Marla  Cone  were 
evacuated  from  their  homes. 

Times  metro  editor  Craig  Turner  at¬ 


tributed  the  scope  and  speed  of  the  pa¬ 
per’s  coverage  to  an  electronic  system 
whereby  reporters  were  able  to  ex¬ 
change  information  with  colleagues  in 
other  fire  zones. 

“This  way,  readers  in  particular  parts 
of  the  Southland  were  able  to  learn 
what  was  happening  in  their  area  and 
other  places  too,”  Turner  said. 

Nov.  4,  the  Times  ran  a  full  page  of 
“personal  stories”  of  its  reporters  and 
photographers  at  fire  locations.  Jesse 
Katz  told  of  helping  a  young  couple 
carry  belongings  from  their  doomed 
home  and  fleeing  with  them. 

James  Rainey,  after  evacuating  his 
aged  parents  from  their  Malibu  home, 
where  he  grew  up,  took  them  to  his 
house.  Later,  he  returned  to  find  the 
Malibu  home  intact  in  the  midst  of  a 
half  dozen  charred  dwellings. 

Photographer  Bob  Carey  lamented 
missing  a  particular  shot. 

“I  saw  a  guy  running  out  of  his 
house  with  a  surfboard.  I  would  have 
loved  to  have  had  that  picture,”  he 
wrote. 

At  the  Orange  County  Register, 
which  focused  mainly  on  the  famed 
artists’  colony  that  is  Laguna  Beach,  75 
staffers  a  day  were  assigned  to  the  fire, 
which  threatened  other  cities  in  the 
county. 

“It  blew  out  our  front  page,”  manag¬ 
ing  editor  Ken  Brusic  said.  Page  one 
Oct.  28  carried  a  230-point  type  ban¬ 
ner  “INFERNO,”  a  map  showing  Sou¬ 
thern  California  fires,  a  three-quarter- 
page  color  aerial  photo  of  a  fire-rav¬ 
aged  section  of  Laguna  Beach  and  a 
guide  to  inside  sidebars. 

Among  the  sidebars  in  the  Register 
and  other  newspapers  were  lists  of 
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OxiiardPress-Couriei' 


Hod  Angeled  S^tnee 


13  Fires  Ring  Southland 

44S  Homes  Burn;  Laguna,  Altadena  Hard  Hit 


iton  Unyi^n^oft 


For  iJCOiut  RoiaefHfc.  It’s 
a  Time  fiur  Pni)«r.  n^Hmg 


Fas(*Muvtfi|  FfauMs  Lone 
Trait  of  Charred  Dreaim 


“She  got  up  and  went  back  to  her  North  San  Diego  County, 
reporting,”  Brusic  said.  [editors]  had  a  meeting  and  de- 

John  Walsh,  the  Register's  vice  presi-  cided  to  have  people  at  the  scene  at  all 
dent/circulation,  said  single-copy  sales  times,”  assistant  metro  editor  Irene 
jumped  12,000  the  first  day  of  the  fire  Jackson  said.  Bruce  Bigelow,  usually  a 
and  dipped  only  slightly  from  that  fig-  science  writer,  was  pressed  into  service 
ure  the  next  two  days.  as  the  principal  rewrite  person. 

Delivery  to  1,900  subscribers  was  “He  did  great,”  Jackson  said.  “At  a 
stymied  for  several  hours  the  first  day  time  like  this,  you  need  someone  who 
because  carriers  could  not  get  through  can  handle  a  lot  of  stuff  from  a  lot  of 
barricaded  roads,  Walsh  said.  different  sources  and  not  get  rattled.” 

“We  eventually  got  900  of  them  to  Oct.  28,  the  Union-Tribune  featured 
Turtle  Rock  [a  neighborhood  in  Irvine  above  the  fold  a  six-column  photo  of  a 

lone  bicyclist  riding  down  a  Laguna 
Beach  street  of  gutted  homes. 

“That  photo  said  it  all,”  Jackson  ex¬ 
claimed. 

The  Riverside  PresS'Enterprise  went 
up  eight  pages  for  its  coverage  and  de¬ 
voted  six  pages  to  color. 

“Business  writers,  feature  writers  — 
they  all  were  sent  out  with  other  re¬ 
porters,”  managing  editor  Mel  Opo- 
towsky  said. 

Big-city  dailies  were  not  alone  in 
pulling  out  all  the  stops  in  reporting 
the  fires.  Several  smaller  papers  also 
turned  in  stellar  performances. 

The  Ventura  Star-Free  Press  opened 
up  three  pages  every  day  of  the  disaster 
“with  lots  of  color  and  lots  of  over¬ 
time,”  managing  editor  Joe  Howry  said. 

Some  of  the  12  staff  members  on  the 
story  had  scary  experiences,  he  related. 
Photographer  Victoria  Sayer  Pear- 
iasically,  we  put  the  entire  metro  son  along  with  firefighters  was  trapped 
on  the  story,”  assistant  managing  by  onrushing  flames  after  she  climbed 

3r  Ron  Kaye  said.  “There’ll  be  a  a  hill  to  get  a  better  overall  view  of  the 
jf  overtime.”  destruction.  They  took  refuge  on  a 
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The  Los  Angeles  Times  assigned  more  than  400 
writers,  editors,  photographers  and  graphics 
specialists  from  its  metropolitan.  Orange  County, 
San  Fernando  Valley  and  Ventura  County 
staffs  to  the  story. 


Southland  ablaze 

Hundreds  (phonies  burned,  75,(Macresdiarred 


{kc^Ditsa 

Hmon-®fibutie.  “ 


FlRESroi^S 


roof  of  a  ranch  house. 

“The  fire  got  within  about  30  yards 
of  us  before  other  firefighters  beat  it 
back,”  Pearson  said.  “It  was  pretty  ex¬ 
citing.” 

A  Star-Free  Press  reporter-photogra¬ 
pher  team,  Greg  Mansfield  and  Kaison 
Kim,  became  separated  in  the  smoke 
and  confusion.  Unable  to  find  Kim, 
Mansfield  drove  Kim’s  car  out  of  the 
area.  Kim  was  found  later  by  another 
staffer  with  a  car. 


the  Daily  Pilot  in  Orange  County  said, 
“We  took  every  last  person  in  the 
newsroom  and  threw  them  on  the  sto¬ 
ry” 

Pilot  display  advertising  manager 
Michael  Fletcher  was  meeting  with  a 
customer  at  the  office  in  Costa  Mesa 
when  a  secretary  told  him,  “Laguna’s 
on  fire.” 

That’s  where  Fletcher  lives. 

He  and  two  other  sales  reps  who  live 
there,  Nancy  Helmbold  and  Laura 


Brusic  said  the  Register’s  coverage  was  helped 
greatly  by  the  use  of  assistant  assignment  editor 
Terry  Wimmer’s  Laguna  Beach  home  as  a 
“command  center”  for  the  paper. 


The  Star-Free  Press’  smaller  compe¬ 
tition,  the  Oxnard  Press-Courier,  also 
threw  virtually  its  entire  staff  into  the 
story. 

“There  were  long  hours,”  editor 
Karen  Magnuson  said.  “We  juggled 
shifts  so  people  would  be  rested  to  go 
out  again.  I  couldn’t  have  been  happi¬ 
er  with  staff  performance.  It’s  times 
like  this  that  journalists  show  their 
true  colors.  For  a  paper  our  size,  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  did  as  good,  if  not  better,  than 
any  of  our  competitors.  We  don’t  usual¬ 
ly  use  color  inside  but  the  photography 
was  so  outstanding  that  we  wanted  to 
showcase  it.” 

Managing  editor  Steve  Marble  of 


Bodet,  could  not  get  to  Laguna  Beach 
because  of  blocked  roads  so  they  bor¬ 
rowed  a  friend’s  boat. 

Fletcher,  who  wrote  about  the  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  Pilot,  described  the  Lagu¬ 
na  fire  scene  as  “like  a  scene  from 
Apocalypse  Now.” 

The  trio,  with  the  boat  owner,  an¬ 
chored  150  yards  off  the  Laguna  beach 
and  attempted  to  raft  to  shore.  They 
ended  up  swimming  part  of  the  way 
when  the  raft  capsized. 

When  Fletcher  eventually  reached 
his  home,  the  roof  was  aflame.  But  he 
managed  to  save  most  of  the  house,  us¬ 
ing  a  water  hose  and  “all  the  liquids  in 
the  house  —  milk,  orange  juice,  toma¬ 


to  juice  and  beer  .  .  .  and  shovels  and 
machetes.” 

Reader  reaction  to  the  fire  coverage 
was  not  tabulated,  but  reporters,  pho¬ 
tographers,  rewrite  people  and  others 
got  unanimous  raves  from  editors  in¬ 
terviewed  by  E&P. 

Howry  of  the  Star-Free  Press  ap¬ 
peared  to  sum  up  their  feelings  when 
he  said,  “It  always  amazes  me  how 
everybody  seems  to  shine  on  a  big  sto¬ 
ry.  There  is  nothing  like  it  to  promote 
teamwork.  The  mission  is  so  clear  that, 
by  and  large,  everyone  does  their  best 
work.” 


NAA  supports 
AIDS  awareness 

THE  NEWSPAPER  ASSOCIATION 
of  America  has  urged  members  to  con¬ 
sider  running  free  public-service  ads  to 
promote  World  AIDS  Day  Dec.  1. 

In  a  letter.  Dr.  William  Boggs,  man¬ 
aging  partner  of  Boston-based  The  Liv¬ 
ing  With  . . .  Group,  a  non-profit  AIDS 
organization,  called  on  NAA-affiliated 
papers  to  recognize  individuals  who  are 
fighting  the  disease.  He  included  a  sam¬ 
ple  ad  with  the  mailing. 

Attached  to  Boggs’  letter  was  a 
memo  from  NAA  president  and  CEO 
Cathie  Black,  which  said,  “On  frequent 
occasions,  when  a  program  has  a  partic¬ 
ular,  urgent  need,  NAA  has  given  the 
group  permission  to  do  a  mailing  to  the 
membership.” 

Russian  news 
photographer  killed 

ANDREI  SOLOVIEV,  A  38-year-old 
free-lance  photographer  on  assignment 
for  the  Associated  Press,  was  killed  dur¬ 
ing  fighting  in  the  Georgia  city  of 
Sukhumi. 

Soloviev,  who  had  covered  many  of 
the  ethnic  conflicts  raging  in  the  former 
Soviet  Union,  was  shot  during  a  battle 
between  Abkhazian  and  Georgian 
forces  for  control  of  the  government 
building  in  the  center  of  Sukhumi, 
Georgia’s  last  stronghold  in  the  break¬ 
away  Abkhaz  region,  said  Aida  Lad- 
ariya,  spokeswoman  for  the  Abkhazian 
parliament. 

An  experienced  combat  photograph¬ 
er,  Soloviev  was  wearing  a  bulletproof 
vest.  He  was  shot  in  the  shoulder  and 
the  bullet  pienetrpted  his  chest,  Lad- 
ariya  said.  —  AP 
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Newspaper 
Financial  Reports 

Third^quarter  earnings  reports  show  more  gainers  than 
losers;  classified  advertising  is  a  revenue  bright  spot 


Compiled  by  Qeorge  Qarneau 

PUBLICLY-TRADED  NEWSPAPER  COMPANIES  report¬ 
ed  a  mixed  bag  of  earnings  in  the  third  quarter. 

There  were  more  gainers  than  losers  in  the  quarterly 
earnings  report  cards.  The  mixed  results  often  depended  on 
regional  economies. 

Year-to-year  quarterly  comparisons  were  muddled  by 
higher  tax  provisions  in  the  quarter  and  by  accounting 
changes  that  reduced  earnings  sharply  last  year. 

Revenues  generally  crept  up  at  low  to  middle  single-digit 
rates.  Operating  earnings,  the  proportion  of  revenues  to 
earnings  without  complex  tax  and  accounting  changes, 
showed  modest  improvement  in  most  cases. 

The  federal  government  didn’t  help  matters.  The  corpo¬ 
rate  income  tax  hike,  to  35%  from  34%,  retroactive  to  Jan¬ 
uary,  reduced  earnings  across  the  board. 

For  example,  Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.’s  effective  tax  rate,  in¬ 
cluding  state  and  foreign  taxes,  increased  to  53.2%,  from 
52.4%  a  year  before.  That  raised  the  company’s  quarterly  tax 
bite  to  $32.7  million,  from  $22.3  million  in  the  third  quarter 
of  1992. 

If  there  was  a  bright  spot,  it  was  classified,  which  for  most 
companies  posted  the  strongest  gains  of  any  category. 

For  example,  classified  linage,  led  by  auto  and  help-want¬ 
ed  categories,  gained  11%  at  Central  Newspapers  Inc., 
which  posted  34.1%  higher  operating  profits.  With  a  shot  of 
confidence.  Central  raised  quarterly  dividends  a  penny  to 
12^  a  share. 

Dow  Jones,  led  by  improved  results  from  business  publi¬ 
cations  and  business  information  services,  posted  50.9% 
higher  net  earnings  and  31.6%  higher  operating  profits. 

At  Gannett  Co.  Inc.,  the  nation’s  largest  publisher,  net 
income  increased  12%,  operating  profit  was  up  16%  but 
newspaper  ad  revenues  grew  a  modest  3%.  Times  Mirror 
Co.,  Media  General  Inc.,  Multimedia  Inc.,  Tribune  Co.  and 
Washington  Post  Co.  reported  double-digit  gains  in  net 
earnings. 

Others  fared  worse.  The  New  York  Times  Co.  posted  a 
net  loss.  Net  earnings  slipped  at  Knight-Ridder  Inc.,  Mc- 
Clatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  and  Pulitzer  Publishing  Co. 

The  Neu)  York  Times,  Los  Angeles  Times  and  Washington 
Post  lost  ad  volume  in  the  quarter. 

A.H.  BELO 

A.H.  Belo  Corp.,  owner  of  the  Dallas  Morning  News,  post¬ 
ed  third-quarter  earnings  of  $7.9  million,  compared  with  $7.1 
million  in  third  quarter  1992.  Per-share  earnings  were  280  in 
both  quarters. 


Excluding  ll0  a  share  in  higher  taxes  in  third  quarter  1993, 
per-share  earnings  would  have  been  500. 

Quarterly  revenues  increased  4%  to  $132.5  million,  and  op¬ 
erating  profit  rose  to  $19.4  million,  from  $19.1  million. 

Quarterly  publishing  revenues,  mostly  from  the  Morning 
News,  rose  6%  to  $83.3  million,  as  operating  profit  dipped  to 
$10.9  million,  from  $11.2  million  in  third  quarter  1992. 

Higher  ad  rates  and  increased  classified  linage  contributed 
to  the  earnings  gain,  but  it  was  less  than  expected.  The  im¬ 
provement  was  offset  by  higher  costs  of  salaries,  benefits  and 
newsprint. 

Broadcast  revenues  grew  1%  in  the  quarter  to  $49.3  mil¬ 
lion,  and  operating  profit  dipped  a  hair  to  $12.2  million. 

The  quarter  left  Belo  with  nine-month  net  earnings  of 
$37.9  million,  or  $1.89  a  share,  up  from  $26  million,  or  $1.34 
a  share,  a  year  earlier,  as  revenues  reached  $399.2  million, 
from  $376.7  million,  and  operating  profit  climbed  to  $65.2 
million,  from  $58.6  million. 

CENTRAL  NEWSPAPERS 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.,  owner  of  the  Indianapolis  Star- 
News,  reported  that  third-quarter  net  earnings  surged  39.5% 
to  $5.9  million  and  per-share  earnings  increased  37.5%  to 
220,  compared  with  results  in  third  quarter  1992. 

Quarterly  revenues  advanced  7.9%  to  $110.2  million,  and 
operating  profit  climbed  34.1%  to  $12.8  million. 

Newspapers  chalked  up  8.5%  higher  ad  revenues  and  5.7% 
higher  circulation  revenues.  Full-run  run-of-press  linage  in¬ 
creased  2.8%. 

President  and  CEO  Frank  Russell  credited  the  gains  to  an 
11%  advance  in  classified  volume,  aided  by  strong  auto  and 
help-wanted  categories. 

The  quarter  pushed  nine-month  revenues  7.3%  higher  to 
$338.5  million.  Net  earnings  were  $20.8  million,  compared 
with  a  loss  of  $18.8  million  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1992. 
Not  counting  the  effects  of  accounting  changes  last  year,  per- 
share  earnings  jumped  34.5%  for  the  nine-month  period. 

Central  raised  its  quarterly  dividend  to  120  a  share,  from 

110. 

COWLES  MEDIA 

Cowles  Media  Co.,  owner  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  Tribune, 
reported  quarterly  net  earnings  of  $44  million,  or  320  a  share 
—  off  from  $4.5  million,  or  330  a  share,  in  third  quarter  1992. 

In  the  three  months  that  ended  Oct.  2,  the  second  quarter 
in  its  fiscal  year,  Cowles  reported  that  revenue  increased  6% 
to  $85.8  million,  thanks  to  5%  gains  at  the  Star  Tribune  and 
17%  at  magazine  operations. 
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Quarterly  operating  cash  flow  slipped  2%  because  of  high¬ 
er  marketing  costs  and  newsprint  prices,  and  operating  profit 
slipped  slightly  to  $9.2  million. 

Quarterly  results  included  two  offsetting  factors:  a  30-per- 
share  earnings  gain  from  the  sale  of  the  Scottsdale  (Ariz.) 
Progress  and  a  4^-a-share  decline  from  higher  income  taxes. 

The  quarter  gave  Cowles  six-month  net  earnings  of  $1.7 
million,  or  77<t  a  share,  up  18%  from  the  first  six  months  of 
its  last  fiscal  year.  Revenues  increased  to  $172.6  million,  from 
$162.9  million,  and  operating  profit  slipped  a  bit  to  $21.1  mil¬ 
lion.  Excluding  accounting  changes  from  last  year,  net  earn¬ 
ings  would  have  grown  3%. 

Cowles  elected  Herbert  Wilkins  to  its  board.  He  is  founder 
and  president  of  W&J  Management  Co.,  which  manages 
telecommunications  venture  capital  funds  and  has  worked  to 
raise  capital  for  businesses  owned  by  minorities. 

DOW  JONES  &  CO. 

Dow  Jones  &.  Co.  Inc.  reported  that  third-quarter  net 
earnings  rocketed  50.9%  to  $29.7  million,  from  $19.6  million, 
or  190  a  share,  in  third  quarter  1992. 

The  company  credited  growing  ad  revenue  at  business  pub¬ 
lications,  including  its  flagship  Wall  Street  Journal;  improved 
earnings  at  information  services  and  Ottaway  community 
newspapers;  and  lower  interest  rates. 

A  hike  in  the  federal  corporate  tax  rate,  retroactive  to  Jan. 
1,  reduced  quarterly  earnings  $2.6  million,  or  2.50  a  share, 
and  increased  the  company’s  tax  bill  more  than  50%  to  $32.7 
million. 

Operating  profit  surged  31.6%  in  the  quarter  to  $67.9  mil¬ 
lion  on  revenue  up  7%  to  $468.7  million. 

Business  publications  posted  9.4%  higher  revenue,  to 
$192.2  million,  as  operating  profit  vaulted  92%  to  $23.4  mil¬ 
lion.  Journal  ad  linage  advanced  7.1%,  more  on  an  issue-to- 
issue  comparison. 

Information  services  had  D%  higher  operating  earnings  to 
$40.6  million,  as  revenue  gained  5.6%  to  $215  million. 

Earnings  at  Ottaway  papers  increased  6.8%  to  $8.3  million, 
as  revenue  rose  4.4%  to  $61.5  million  and  ad  linage  edged  up 
1%. 

In  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year,  Dow  Jones  reported, 
net  income  jumped  29%  to  $100.4  million,  or  $1.01  a  share, 
as  operating  profit  advanced  6.9%  to  $214.9  million  on  rev¬ 
enue  up  5.8%  to  $1.4  billion. 

GANNETT  CO. 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.,  owner  of  USA  Today  and  82  other 
dailies,  boosted  third-quarter  net  income  12%  to  $88.8  mil¬ 
lion  on  operating  revenues  3%  higher  to  $876.5  million,  com¬ 
pared  with  third  quarter  1992. 

Quarterly  earnings  per  share  increased  to  a  record  6l0, 
from  550  as  restated  in  third  quarter  1992.  Per-share  earnings 
set  a  record  in  the  quarter  and  in  the  first  nine  months  of  the 
year. 

Quarterly  operating  profit  advanced  16%  to  $162.9  million, 
a  gain  that  the  company  credited  to  its  containing  expenses 
to  less  than  1%  of  growth. 

Quarterly  newspaper  revenues  gained  4%  to  $724.3  mil¬ 
lion.  Ad  revenues  gained  3%  —  5%  including  the  addition  of 
the  Honolulu  Advertiser  —  on  flat  run-of-press  ad  linage. 
Classified  volume  grew  3.9%,  but  local  dipped  3.2%.  Newspa¬ 
per  operating  profit  advanced  12%  to  $152.7  million. 

USA  Today's  quarterly  ad  revenues  grew  4%,  while  paid  ad 
pages  edged  up  1%,  compared  with  third  quarter  1992,  which 


included  more  advertising  associated  with  the  Olympics. 

Quarterly  broadcast  revenues  grew  3%,  while  operating  in¬ 
come  surged  33%  to  $18.4  million.  Radio  revenues  advanced 
17%  and  television  was  flat. 

Outdoor  advertising  revenues  slipped  4%  to  $60.1  million 
but,  because  of  lower  costs,  operating  profits  jumped  32%  to 
$5.6  million. 

For  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year,  revenues  grew  5%  to 
$2.7  billion,  operating  income  advanced  15%  to  $484.1  mil¬ 
lion  and  net  income  rose  16%  to  $268.8  million,  or  $1.84  a 
share. 

ROP  ad  volume  inched  up  1.4%,  with  preprints  8.3%  high¬ 
er,  for  a  total  volume  gain  of  4.7%.  Nine-month  USA  Today 
ad  linage  advanced  11%  as  ad  revenue  grew  10%.  Total  daily 
and  weekend  circulation  gained  slightly. 

KNIGHT-RIDDER 

Miami-based  Knight-Ridder  Inc.  reported  that  third-quar¬ 
ter  net  income  dipped  slightly  to  $31.4  million  and  per-share 
income  held  steady  at  570,  compared  with  third  quarter  1992. 

Quarterly  operating  revenue  gained  5%  to  $593.1  million, 
but  operating  profit  slipped  4.5%  to  $58.3  million. 

Similarly,  newspaper  revenues  grew  2.9%  to  $482.7  million, 
but  operating  income  declined  7.5%  to  $59.9  million. 

Revenues  of  business  information  systems  increased  15.5% 
to  $110.4  million,  and  operating  income  rose  15.9%  to  $5.9 
million. 

Newspaper  ad  revenue  crept  up  1.6%  in  the  quarter  be¬ 
cause  fear  of  a  strike  weakened  advertising  at  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  papers  and  the  Miami  Herald’s  growth  leveled  after  Hur¬ 
ricane  Andrew. 

Retail  and  general  ad  revenue  declined  in  the  quarter  as 
classified  gained  6.4%. 

Chief  financial  officer  Ross  Jones  said  Data-Star,  the 
Switzerland-based  information  service  that  Knight-Ridder  ac¬ 
quired  in  March,  exceeded  expectations  in  the  period. 

Quarterly  costs  of  newsprint,  ink  and  supplements  in¬ 
creased  11.3%  and  were  up  5.5%  in  the  first  nine  months  of 
the  year.  Jones  expected  low  single-digit  increases  in  the 
fourth  quarter. 

Other  operating  costs  rose  7.4%  because  of  higher  royalties 
paid  by  information  services  and  higher  depreciation.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  higher  retroactive  tax  rates  lifted  the  company’s  tax 
rate  to  41%. 

In  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year,  Knight-Ridder  report¬ 
ed  net  earnings  of  $96.9  million,  or  $1.75  a  share,  compared 
with  a  net  loss  of  $2.7  million,  or  50  a  share,  in  the  same  pe¬ 
riod  last  year.  Operating  revenue  increased  to  $1.8  billion, 
from  $1.7  billion,  and  operating  income  slipped  to  $188.2  mil¬ 
lion,  from  $190.5  million. 

Jones  expected  “good”  per-share  earnings  gains  in  the 
fourth  quarter. 

LEE  ENTERPRISES 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.,  the  Davenport,  Iowa-based  owner  of 
19  daily  papers,  reported  that  quarterly  earnings  climbed  to 
$11.4  million,  or  490  a  share,  from  $10.8  million,  or  460  a 
share,  in  the  same  period  last  year. 

Revenues  increased  3.1%  to  $94.6  million  in  the  three- 
month  period  ending  Sept.  30,  the  last  quarter  in  Lee’s  fiscal 
year.  Newspaper  revenues  expanded  6.4%  in  the  quarter, 
4.8%  during  the  year.  Broadcast  revenue  grew  7%  in  the 
quarter,  2.7%  during  the  year.  The  segment  that  includes 
NAPP  Systems  printing  plates  produced  12%  less  revenue  in 
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the  quarter,  down  6%  during  the  year,  mainly  because  of 
changes  in  its  European  distribution  and  conversions  to  off¬ 
set  printing. 

Higher  federal  corporate  taxes  were  more  than  offset  by 
lower  amortization  of  intangible  assets  during  the  quarter.  In¬ 
creased  investment  in  target  marketing  led  to  higher  operat¬ 
ing  costs. 

In  the  full  fiscal  year,  net  income  increased  7.1%  to  $41.2 
million,  or  $1.76  a  share,  from  $38.5  million,  or  $1.65  a  share, 
last  fiscal  year.  Revenues  rose  2.5%  to  $272.9  million. 

President  and  CEO  Richard  Gottlieb  said  the  quarter  left 
him  optimistic  about  continued  growth  in  the  current  fiscal 
year. 

McCLATCHY  NEWSPAPERS 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.,  which  owns  12  dailies  includ¬ 
ing  its  flagship  Sacramento  Bee,  reported  that  quarterly  net 
earnings  dipped  to  $7.3  million,  or  25^  a  share,  from  $8.7  mil¬ 
lion,  or  30^  a  share,  in  the  quarter  a  year  earlier. 

McClatchy  said  pretax  income  increased  in  the  quarter  but 
higher  income  taxes  reduced  earnings  4^  a  share. 

Quarterly  revenues  increased  marginally  to  $111.3  million 
as  ad  revenues  slipped  slightly  to  $86.5  million  and  circula¬ 
tion  revenue  grew  3%  to  $20.9  million.  Operating  profit  skid¬ 
ded  2.7%  as  expenses  increased  1.3%. 

In  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year,  McClatchy  reported, 
net  income  slipped  slightly  to  $20.6  million  and  per-share 
earnings  tapered  a  penny  to  72^.  Revenues  grew  to  $330  mil¬ 
lion,  from  $323  million,  and  operating  profit  increased  to 
$43.9  million,  from  $43  million. 

CEO  Erwin  Potts  expected  no  dramatic  changes  soon  in 
the  stagnant  advertising  climate  dogging  Northern  Califor¬ 
nia. 

MEDIA  GENERAL 

Media  General  Inc.  reported  that  third-quarter  income 
catapulted  to  $5.1  million,  or  200  a  share,  from  $1.8  million, 
or  70  a  share,  in  third  quarter  1992.  Quarterly  revenues  in¬ 
creased  to  $147.5  million,  from  $140  million,  and  operating 
profit  soared  nearly  83%  to  $12.6  million. 

Quarterly  newspaper  revenues  grew  to  $73.5  million,  from 
$70.5  million  in  third  quarter  1992,  but  operating  profit 
jumped  to  $2.7  million,  from  just  $29,000  a  year  earlier. 

The  Richmond  TimeS'Dispatch  and  Tampa  Tribune  record¬ 
ed  substantial  gains  despite  sluggish  retail  advertising. 

Television  revenues  increased  modestly,  and  newsprint 
manufacturing  operations  improved  revenues  and  operating 
profit  modestly. 

Chairman  and  CEO  J.  Stewart  Bryan  III  said  all  segments 
of  the  company  added  to  the  gains  “despite  an  economy 
which  continues  to  offer  few  indications  of  any  solid  funda¬ 
mental  improvement.” 

Bryan  was  more  optimistic  about  television  than  news¬ 
papers  in  the  fourth  quarter  because  while  classified  linage 
was  improving,  retail  remained  soft. 

In  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year,  Richmond-based  Me¬ 
dia  General  reported  net  income  of  $16.6  million,  or  630  a 
share,  compared  with  $11.4  million,  or  440  a  share,  a  year  ear¬ 
lier.  Nine-month  revenues  advanced  to  $444.3  million,  from 
$428.7  million  a  year  earlier,  and  operating  earnings  surged  to 
$38.8  million,  from  $26.3  million. 

MULTIMEDIA 

A  tax  break  helped  Multimedia  Inc.  double  third-quarter 
earnings. 
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The  Greenville,  S.C.-based  owner  of  11  daily  papers  re¬ 
ported  that  quarterly  earnings  surged  to  $30.2  million,  or  790 
a  share,  from  $15.1  million,  or  400  a  share,  in  third  quarter 
1992. 

The  quarter  included  a  $12  million  tax  decrease  resulting 
from  an  Internal  Revenue  Service  review  of  1982  through 
1986  taxes,  higher  tax  rates  and  changes  in  amortization  of 
intangible  assets. 

Excluding  the  tax  items,  quarterly  per-share  earnings 
would  have  increased  20%  to  480. 

Third-quarter  revenues  advanced  9.1%  to  $153.3  million, 
and  operating  profit  climbed  5.9%  to  $45.7  million. 

Quarterly  newspaper  revenues  grew  marginally  to  $33.2 
million.  Broadcast  revenues  went  up  7.8%  to  $37.6  million. 
Cable-TV  revenues  advanced  14.5%  to  $35.8  million.  Enter¬ 
tainment  revenues  surged  30.5%  to  $36.6  million.  Revenues 
of  security  operations  jumped  72.4%  to  $4.6  million. 

In  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year.  Multimedia  recorded 
net  earnings  of  $78  million,  or  $2.04  a  share,  compared  with 
$41.3  million,  or  $1.10  a  share,  in  third  quarter  1992.  Nine- 
month  revenues  advanced  12.6%  to  $409.4  million,  and  oper¬ 
ating  profit  grew  5.8%  to  $130.5  million. 

Year-to-date  earnings  reflect  a  $14.3  million  benefit  from 
accounting  changes  and  a  $1.4  million  gain  from  the  sale  of  a 
mobile  video  production  unit  earlier  this  year.  Excluding 
these  adjustments,  per-share  earnings  in  the  first  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  year  would  have  increased  20%  to  $1.32. 

NEW  YORK  TIMES 

The  New  York  Times  Co.  reported  a  third-quarter  net  loss 
of  $3  million,  or  40  a  share,  down  from  a  net  loss  of  $35  mil¬ 
lion,  or  440  a  share,  in  the  same  period  last  year. 

Not  counting  70  a  share  in  higher  taxes  during  the  quarter 
and  470  in  charges  from  third  quarter  1992,  per-share  earn¬ 
ings  would  have  been  30  in  both  periods. 

Quarterly  revenues  increased  to  $445.6  million,  from 
$426.2  million  in  the  quarter  last  year.  Operating  profit  rose 
slightly  to  $12.2  million. 

Excluding  special  items,  newspaper  operating  profits,  in¬ 
cluding  the  New  York  Times  and  31  regional  papers,  declined 
to  $13.1  million,  from  $14.3  million,  as  revenues  rose  to  $327.5 
million  from  $310.5  million. 

The  company  blamed  soft  advertising  at  its  California  pa¬ 
pers  for  the  quarterly  decline.  It  said  higher  circulation  rev¬ 
enue  and  ad  rates  were  offset  by  higher  depreciation  and 
newsprint  prices. 

Times  ad  linage  was  flat  in  the  quarter,  while  linage  in  the 
regional  papers  gained  2.7%. 

Magazines  posted  a  marginal  operating  loss  in  the  quarter, 
compared  with  a  small  profit  a  year  earlier.  Broadcasting 
earnings  grew  to  $4.3  million,  compared  with  $3.3  million  a 
year  earlier. 

Forest  products  produced  an  equity-in-earnings  loss  of  $2.1 
million  after  taxes,  down  slightly. 

In  the  first  nine  months  of  1993,  net  income  was  $30.2  mil¬ 
lion,  or  390  a  share,  compared  with  a  net  loss  of  $41  million, 
or  520  a  share,  a  year  earlier.  Excluding  a  raft  of  special  items, 
nine-month  earnings  would  have  increased  to  480,  from  460 
last  year. 

Nine-month  revenues  climbed  to  $1.4  billion,  from  $1.3 
billion,  and  operating  profit  grew  to  $92.2  million,  from  $82.9 
million. 

Times  ad  linage  was  off  1.6%  in  the  three  quarters,  while 
the  regional  papers  gained  3.9%. 
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Times  also  authorized  spending  up  to  $150  million  to  re> 
purchase  Class  A  common  stock  in  addition  to  $325  million 
already  authorized  for  repurchases. 

NEWS  COMMUNICATIONS 

News  Communications  Inc.,  the  publicly-traded  owner  of 
five  New  York  City-area  community  papers,  reported  record 
third-quarter  profits. 

The  company  reported  quarterly  net  income  of  $384,000, 
or  60  a  share,  compared  with  $12,000  a  year  earlier,  as  rev¬ 
enues  grew  to  $2.7  million,  from  $2.3  million. 

In  the  nine  months  ending  Aug.  31,  net  earnings  came  in 
at  $370,000,  or  60  a  share,  compared  with  a  net  loss  of 
$582,000,  or  140  a  share,  during  the  period  last  year.  Rev¬ 
enues  grew  to  $6.5  million,  from  $5.3  million. 

Company  president  Michael  Schenkler  said  the  gains  con¬ 
firm  that  the  company’s  concept  of  community  publishing 
works.  He  expected  growth  to  continue. 

PARK  COMMUNICATIONS 

Park  Communications  Inc.  reported  third-quarter  net 
earnings  of  $3.9  million,  or  190  a  share,  compared  with  $3.7 
million,  or  180  a  share,  in  the  same  period  in  1992. 

Quarterly  revenues  increased  6%  to  $41.5  million,  and  op¬ 
erating  profit  grew  to  $10.5  million,  from  $9.9  million  a  year 
earlier. 

In  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year,  revenue  net  income 
and  cash  flow  each  gained  7%  and  operating  profit  and  per- 
share  earnings  gained  6%. 

The  Ithaca,  N.Y.-based  company,  which  owns  145  small 
daily  and  non-daily  papers,  reported  nine-month  revenues  of 
$123.6  million  and  net  income  of  $11.9  million,  or  570  a  share. 

Chairman  and  CEO  Roy  Park,  83,  died  Oct.  25,  12  days  af¬ 
ter  the  results  were  disclosed. 

PULITZER  PUBLISHING 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  reported  that  quarterly  net  earn¬ 
ings  dipped  to  $3.3  million,  or  250  a  share,  from  $4  million, 
or  350  a  share,  in  third  quarter  1992. 

Based  in  St.  Louis,  where  it  owns  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  Pulitzer  said  its  acquisition  of  two  TV  stations  de¬ 
pressed  results. 

Excluding  the  purchases  and  special  items,  quarterly  net 
earnings  would  have  increased  to  $4.3  million,  though  earn¬ 
ings  per  share  would  have  slipped  30  to  330  because  of  a  pub¬ 
lic  offering  of  1.5  million  shares  in  July. 

Quarterly  revenues  grew  9.6%  to  $106.8  million,  and  oper¬ 
ating  profit  advanced  to  $8.8  million,  from  $6.9  million. 

Publishing  revenues  crept  up  1.3%  to  $71.3  million  despite 
lower  ad  revenues,  and  operating  profit  grew  to  $4.9  million, 
from  $3.1  million. 

Broadcast  revenues  rose  31.4%  to  $35.5  million,  including 
WESH  in  Florida  and  KCCI  in  Iowa. 

Pulitzer  reported  nine-month  net  income  of  $14.8  million, 
or  $1.24  a  share,  compared  with  a  net  loss  of  $11.1  million,  or 
960  a  share,  the  year  earlier.  Revenues  increased  4.4%  to 
$304.8  million,  and  operating  profit  surged  to  $30.5  million, 
from  $22.4  million  a  year  earlier. 

Income  tax  more  than  tripled  in  the  first  three  quarters  to 
$9.5  million. 

E.W.  SCRIPPS 

E.W.  Scripps  Co.  reported  that  third-quarter  net  income 
advanced  to  $14.1  million,  or  190  a  share,  from  $9.1  million, 
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or  120  a  share,  a  year  earlier. 

Excluding  the  effects  of  special  items,  earnings  declined  to 
190  a  share  from  250.  Special  items  included  promotion  and 
depreciation  at  the  Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News,  difficulty 
merging  five  dailies  in  Ventura  County,  Calif.,  and  slower 
growing  cable-TV  revenues  after  federal  reregulation. 

The  Cincinnati-based  company,  which  owns  20  dailies, 
said  quarterly  operating  profit,  not  counting  divested  opera¬ 
tions,  skidded  18%  to  $35.5  million  as  revenues  slipped  slight¬ 
ly  to  $294.4  million. 

In  publishing,  quarterly  operating  profit  plunged  27%,  to 
$16.4  million,  because  of  higher  depreciation  on  the  News’ 
new  plant  and  higher  costs  of  the  circulation  war  in  Denver. 
Quarterly  ad  revenues  rose  4.4%,  comparing  ongoing  opera¬ 
tions,  with  classified  revenue  up  12%  and  preprint  revenue 
5%  higher.  Local  retail  remained  flat. 

Quarterly  newsprint  costs  increased  13%  to  $22.2  million. 
Higher  prices  accounted  for  half  of  the  $2.6  million  increase. 

Broadcasting  operating  profit  slipped  a  bit  to  $12.6  million 
on  revenues  slightly  off  to  $59.3  million.  Revenue  of  cable  op¬ 
erations  climbed  4.9%,  but  operating  profit  dropped  16%  to 
$9.7  million. 

Scripps  has  agreed  to  sell  a  Memphis  TV  station  and  five 
radio  stations.  Combined,  they  produce  revenue  of  $7.9  mil¬ 
lion. 

In  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year,  net  income  grew  to 
$68  million,  or  920  a  share,  from  $46  million,  or  620  a  share, 
in  the  period  a  year  earlier,  not  counting  the  effects  of  ac¬ 
counting  changes.  Excluding  unusual  items,  net  income  de¬ 
clined  to  690  a  share,  from  780,  and  pro  forma  operating  in¬ 
come  slid  6.3%  to  $124  million. 

TIMES  MIRROR 

Times  Mirror  Co.,  which  owns  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
Newsday  and  other  papers,  reported  that  third-quarter  net 
income  jumped  to  $77.7  million,  or  600  a  share,  from  $40.7 
million,  or  320  a  share,  a  year  earlier. 

Quarterly  revenues  increased  4%  to  $924  million,  and  op¬ 
erating  profit  declined  4.5%  to  $82.8  million. 

Higher  federal  corporate  taxes  reduced  quarterly  earnings 
40  a  share. 

The  company  said  income  from  continuing  operations  rose 
to  $73.6  million,  or  570  a  share,  including  370  a  share  from 
the  sale  of  securities  and  a  small  cable  system,  compared  with 
$36.4  million,  or  290  a  share,  a  year  earlier. 

Third-quarter  newspaper  revenues  edged  up  2.1%  to  $470.3 
million,  and  operating  profit  inched  up  1.7%  to  $13.7  million 
despite  a  $3.8  million  charge  for  voluntary  buyouts  at  the 
Times. 

Ad  revenues  continued  to  drop  at  the  Times  while  improv¬ 
ing  at  East  Coast  papers. 

Operating  profits  from  books  and  magazines  declined 
10.8%  to  $59.4  million  in  the  quarter,  and  cable  operations 
boosted  earnings  5.2%  to  $24.2  million. 

The  company  expected  to  be  out  of  the  broadcast  televi¬ 
sion  business  when  it  closes  deals  to  sell  its  two  remaining 
stations,  both  in  Texas,  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

In  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year.  Times  Mirror  report¬ 
ed  net  income  of  $155.4  million,  or  $1.21  a  share,  compared 
with  a  net  loss  of  $4.9  million,  or  40  a  share,  a  year  earlier, 
when  accounting  changes  reduced  net  earnings.  Nine-month 
revenues  grew  3.1%  to  $2.7  billion,  and  operating  profit  grew 

(See  Financial  Reports  on  page  45) 
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An  Atmosphere 
Of  Mistrust 

Study  cites  high  level  of  misunderstanding,  cynicism  and 
skepticism  in  relationships  between  reporters  and  doctors 


by  Debra  Qersh  Hernandez 

AT  A  TIME  when  news  about  health 
care  has  become  a  priority,  a  new  study 
has  found  an  atmosphere  of  mutual 
mistrust  between  reporters  and  doctors 
that  exceeds  all  other  beats. 

“Mistrust  and  misunderstanding  in¬ 
fect  many  members  of  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession  when  their  practice  leads  them 
into  contact  with  members  of  the  news 
media,”  the  study  found. 

In  addition,  the  report  discovered, 
“Cynicism  and  skepticism  afflict  many 
members  of  the  press  when,  in  the 
course  of  their  work,  they  encounter 
doctors  and  other  health  care  profes¬ 
sionals.” 

The  study,  “Under  the  Microscope: 
The  Relationship  Between  Physicians 


and  the  News  Media,”  was  co-authored 
by  former  American  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion  president  Harrison  Rogers  Jr.  and 
Rita  Rubin,  an  associate  editor  at  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report  magazine. 

Released  by  the  Freedom  Forum 
First  Amendment  Center  at  Vanderbilt 
University  in  Nashville,  the  survey 
polled  physicians,  members  of  the 
AMA  House  of  Delegates,  medical  re¬ 
porters  and  members  of  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  association. 

While  Rogers  and  Rubin  found  that 
both  journalists  and  medical  profes¬ 
sionals  agreed  that  they  “share  respon¬ 
sibility  for  not  misleading  the  public,” 
that  is  about  where  consensus  ends. 

For  example,  while  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  doctors  surveyed  believe 
that  news  coverage  is  slanted  against 
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the  medical  profession,  not  surprising¬ 
ly,  the  journalists  surveyed  strongly  dis¬ 
agreed. 

They  also  disagreed  about  whether 
reporting  enhances  the  status  of  medi¬ 
cine;  whether  journalists  portray  a  pos¬ 
itive  view  of  doctors;  whether  journal¬ 
ists  get  the  details  of  medical  reporting 
correct;  whether  coverage  is  too  sensa¬ 
tional;  whether  journalists’  education 
is  sufficient  to  prepare  them  to  cover 
medical  issues;  and  whether  journalists 
can  be  objective. 

The  two  groups  disagreed  to  a  lesser 
extent  in  such  areas  as  whether  report¬ 
ing  concentrates  too  much  on  doctors; 
whether  doctors  frequently  in  the  news 
are  publicity-seekers;  whether  the  me¬ 
dia’s  emphasis  on  medical  reporting  is 
excessive;  and  whether  the  low  pay  of¬ 


fered  medical  writers  tends  to  attract 
the  best  and  brightest. 

“Physicians,  especially  those  active 
in  organized  medicine,  believe  that  re¬ 
porters  are  biased  against  the  medical 
profession  and  that  they  tend  to  sensa¬ 
tionalize  health  care  stories,”  according 
to  the  report. 

“Medical  reporters,”  it  continued, 
“depend  too  much  on  press  releases 
and  not  enough  on  their  own  instincts, 
curiosity  and  digging  .  .  .  [and]  re¬ 
porters  often  botch  the  technical  de¬ 
tails  of  medical  stories  because  they  fail 
to  do  their  homework.” 

The  study  also  found,  “Editors  of  the 
leading  medical  journals  wield  great  in¬ 
fluence  in  determining  which  research 
is  covered  by  the  general  press,”  al¬ 
though  television  tends  to  avoid  “cov¬ 


ering  complex  medical  topics  because 
it  focuses  on  stories  that  have  eye¬ 
catching  visuals  and  can  be  sum-med 
up  briefly.” 

The  doctors  surveyed  also  indicated 
that  the  relationship  between  journal¬ 
ists  and  doctors  has  grown  steadily 
worse  during  the  past  five  years,  al¬ 
though  they  believe  that  the  quality  of 
medical  coverage  has  improved. 

Doctors  are  aware  that  they  need  to 
be  able  to  communicate  with  non-doc¬ 
tors,  the  report  said,  especially  in  light 
of  public  interest  in  such  issues  as 
health  care  reform,  doctor-assisted  sui¬ 
cide,  abortion,  HIV/AIDS  and  ways  to 
maintain  a  healthy  lifestyle,  such  as 
low-fat  diets  and  exercise. 

“Most  journalists  and  doctors  agree 
communication  would  improve  if  they 
understood  each  other’s  profession  bet¬ 
ter,”  Rubin  and  Rogers  wrote. 

“Although  their  reasons  may  differ, 
both  physicians  and  medical  reporters 
want  the  information  they  share  with 
the  public  to  be  as  clear  and  accurate 
as  possible.  Achieving  that  goal  can 
appear  as  daunting  as  hammering  out  a 
peace  accord  between  warring  factions 
that  don’t  speak  the  same  language,” 
the  study  reported.  “Most  reporters, 
not  to  mention  readers  and  viewers, 
lack  specialized  training  in  clinical 
medicine  or  medical  research.  Most 
doctors  are  more  skilled  at  talking  with 
colleagues  than  with  reporters.” 

To  that  end,  both  sides  agreed  that 
communications  could  be  improved  if 
both  sides  do  their  homework,  speak 
plain  English  and  respect  each  other  as 
professionals. 

Doctors  also  point  out  that  while 
they  understand  that  media  work  on 
deadlines,  their  patients  always  come 
first.  “They  can’t  duck  out  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  an  operation  or  an  examination 
to  take  a  call,”  one  physician  noted. 

The  way  that  medical  news  gets  to 
reporters  also  has  changed  dramatical- 
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This  has  led,  however,  to  the  accusation  that 
medical  writers  have  become  lazy  and  report  only 
news  from  press  releases. 


IJE  renamed  for  its  late 
co'founder  Robert  Maynard 


ly,  as  doctors,  medical  associations, 
pharmaceutical  companies,  hospitals 
and  health  organizations  now  court  re¬ 
porters  with  press  releases,  tours  and 
other  public  relations  tools. 

This  has  led,  however,  to  the  accu¬ 
sation  that  medical  writers  have  be¬ 
come  lazy  and  report  only  news  from 
press  releases. 

Respondents  lay  some  of  the  blame 
on  the  fact  that  most  journalists  simply 
do  not  have  the  advanced  science  and 
medical  training  to  fully  understand 
the  fine  details  of  some  medical  reports 
—  half  of  the  journalists  surveyed  said 
they  had  no  formal  science  training. 

After  assessing  attitudes  and  percep¬ 
tions  of  journalists  and  doctors  about 
each  other,  Rubin  and  Rogers  made  a 
list  of  suggestions  for  each  to  help  en¬ 
sure  a  better  flow  of  health  care  news 
to  the  public. 

For  the  news  media,  the  report  sug¬ 
gested  the  following: 

•  Because  health  care  “touches  read¬ 
ers  and  viewers  in  greater  numbers  and 
more  personally  than  perhaps  any  oth¬ 
er  subject,”  the  “medical  beat  deserves 
consistent  coverage  by  one  or  more  in¬ 
formed  reporters  . .  . .  ” 

•  Medical  reporters  should  be  used 
as  “in-house  experts  and  error-catchers 
on  all  stories  with  health  care  compo¬ 
nents.” 

•  Reporters  should  “be  encouraged 
to  further  their  education  by  attending 
medical  meetings  and  science-writer 
seminars  and  applying  for  any  of  a  va¬ 
riety  of  available  fellowships.” 

•  Before  interviewing  doctors,  re¬ 
porters  should  “do  their  homework.” 

•  Because  a  partial  story  is  worse 
than  no  story,  news  outlets  should  give 
reporters  time  and  space  to  fully  exam¬ 
ine  complex  health  care  issues. 

•  If  requested,  reporters  should  re¬ 
view  direct  quotes  and  technical  infor¬ 
mation  with  their  sources  to  ensure  ac¬ 
curacy. 

•  Subscribing  to  leading  medical 
and  science  journals  is  important,  but 
reporters  should  make  regular  trips  to 
medical  libraries  and  read  other  peri¬ 
odicals. 

Also,  remember  that  publication 
doesn’t  mean  that  the  study  is  flawless. 

•  Press  releases  and  promotional  ma¬ 
terials  should  serve  only  as  “spring¬ 
boards”  for  stories. 

•  To  help  them  put  new  develop¬ 
ments  in  proper  context,  medical  writ¬ 
ers  should  maintain  “advisory  panels  or 
informal  networks  of  trusted  experts  in 
a  variety  of  specialties.” 


DIRECTORS  OF  THE  Institute  for 
Journalism  Education,  which  was  co¬ 
founded  by  the  late  Robert  Maynard, 
decided  to  name  the  institute  for  him 
“in  tribute  to  his  life  and  legacy.” 

This  fall,  the  institute,  which  trains 
minority  journalists,  became  the 
Robert  C.  Maynard  Institute  for  jour¬ 
nalism  Education. 

Maynard;  his  wife,  Nancy  Hicks 
Maynard;  and  seven  others  founded 
IjE  in  1977. 

A  former  Washington  Post  staffer, 
Maynard  initially  ran  IjE  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  Berkeley. 

When  he  became  editor  and  then 
owner-publisher  of  the  Oakland 
(Calif.)  Tribune,  his  wife,  a  former 


THE  SEATTLE  TIMES  Co.  has  estab¬ 
lished  the  Blethen  Family  Internship 
Program  for  Minorities  at  its  three  dai¬ 
ly  newspapers  in  Washington  state. 

The  program  is  named  for  the  Ble¬ 
then  family,  owners  of  the  company 
and  descendants  of  Alden  Blethen, 
who  founded  the  Times  in  1906. 

During  the  yearlong  program,  in¬ 
terns  will  work  four  months  each  at 
the  Times,  Walla  Walla  Union-Bulletin 
and  Yakima  Herald- Republic. 

As  one  intern  finishes  the  first  four 
months  and  moves  to  the  second  pa¬ 
per,  another  intern  will  be  brought  in. 

The  program  is  open  to  minority 
copy  editors,  reporters,  photographers 
and  graphic  artists. 

“Our  family  is  committed  to  diversi¬ 
ty,”  said  Times  publisher  Frank  Ble¬ 
then.  “First,  it’s  the  right  thing  to  do. 
And,  second,  our  newspapers  won’t  be 
relevant  unless  the  staffs  reflect  the  di¬ 
versity  of  their  communities.  News¬ 
papers  are  mirrors  to  their  communi¬ 
ties.” 

The  minority  program  is  managed 
by  Millie  Quan,  assistant  managing  ed¬ 
itor/administration,  who  pointed  out 
that  a  recent  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  survey  of  newsroom 
employment  in  Washington  state 
found  that  38%  of  the  newspapers  that 


New  York  Times  reporter,  took  over  as 
IjE’s  president. 

A.  Stephen  Montiel,  current  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Oakland-based  IjE  and  one 
of  its  co-founders,  said  the  institute  has 
been  shaped  by  many  people  “but  it 
was  Bob  [Maynard]  who,  more  than 
anyone  else,  defined  IjE’s  mission  and 
expanded  our  vision. 

“From  the  beginning.  Bob  empha¬ 
sized  the  broadest  forms  of  racial,  eth¬ 
nic  and  cultural  inclusiveness  in  every¬ 
thing  we  did.” 

Maynard,  who  died  Aug.  17,  is  given 
further  tribute  in  the  current  issue  of 
IjE’s  quarterly  publication.  Outlook,  by 
several  of  his  former  colleagues  and 
students  at  the  institute. 


responded  had  no  minorities  on  their 
staffs. 

In  addition  to  receiving  a  salary,  the 
interns  will  get  free  housing  and  med¬ 
ical  insurance  during  their  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  program,  which  will  begin 
in  January. 

Meanwhile,  the  Times  has  set  up  a 
job  bank  for  minority  journalists  and 
invited  all  Northwest  newspapers  to 
join.  “We  receive  more  applications 
from  journalists  of  color  than  we  have 
open  positions,”  Quan  said.  “Rather 
than  file  away  their  applications,  we 
decided  to  let  other  newspapers  know 
about  them.” 

N.J.  press  group 
lets  free  papers 
become  members 

NEW  JERSEY  PRESS  Association 
members  have  voted  to  admit  free 
newspapers  as  members. 

NjPA  membership  for  free-circula- 
tion  or  voluntary-paid  publications  is 
open  to  papers  issued  weekly  (at  least 
50  times  a  year)  in  an  “accepted  news¬ 
paper  format”  —  broadsheet,  tabloid  or 
a  combination. 


Seattle  Times  establishes 
minority  intern  program 
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Legal _ 

IngersoU  involved 
in  acrimonious 
lawsuit  in  Dublin 

Despite  his  legal  problems ,  the  ex-U.S.  publisher 
wants  to  expand  his  newspaper  operations  in  Europe 


by  Robert  O’Connor 

US.  PUBLISHER  RALPH  IngersoU  11, 
who  has  been  active  in  European  me¬ 
dia  in  recent  years,  is  involved  in  an 
acrimonious  lawsuit  in  Dublin,  Ireland, 
regarding  control  of  the  troubled  Irish 
Press  Group. 

IngersoU  bought  50%  of  the  group  at 
the  end  of  1989.  The  agreement  called 
for  IngersoU  Irish  Publications  to  con¬ 
tribute  management  expertise  and 
Irish  Press  PLC  to  have  editorial  con¬ 
trol.  IngersoU  also  won  the  right  to  ap¬ 
point  the  chief  executive. 

The  group  publishes  three  news¬ 
papers:  the  morning  Irish  Press,  Even' 
ing  Press  and  Sunday  Press. 

In  a  long-running  case  that  has  been 
adjourned  until  this  month,  Irish  Press 
PLC  is  suing  IngersoU  Irish  Publica¬ 
tions  in  the  High  Court  in  Dublin. 

Irish  Press  is  seeking  to  have  the 
management  contract  overturned.  The 
public  limited  company  says  IngersoU 
has  failed  to  provide  a  broad  range  of 
management  services.  IngersoU  is 
counterclaiming  that  Irish  Press  man¬ 
aging  director  Eamon  de  Valera  has  in¬ 
terfered  in  the  management  of  the 
company,  exercising  an  executive  au¬ 
thority  to  which  he  has  no  right. 

“The  relationship  between  each  of 
the  partners  in  the  venture  has  broken 
down  pretty  well  irreparably,”  said  Joe 
Burnell,  a  media  industry  analyst  at 
Davy  stockbrokers  in  Dublin.  “There’s 
no  trust  on  either  side.” 

IngersoU,  who  is  based  in  London, 
failed  in  an  attempt  to  have  the  case 
heard  in  secret.  In  a  telephone  inter- 

O’Connor  is  a  free'lance  writer  based  in 
London. 


“How  would  it  advantage  a  publicly  held 
media  company  to  have  two  shareholders 
fighting  in  public  so  that  the  advertisers 
could  be  discouraged,  the  employees 
could  be  discouraged  and  the  circulation 
could  be  depressed?” 

—  Ralph  IngersoU  II 


view  before  the  case  began,  he  defend¬ 
ed  his  strategy. 

“How  would  it  advantage  a  publicly 
held  media  company,”  he  asked,  “to 
have  two  shareholders  fighting  in  pub¬ 
lic  so  that  the  advertisers  could  be  dis¬ 
couraged,  the  employees  could  be  dis¬ 
couraged  and  the  circulation  could  be 
depressed?” 

De  Valera  said  that  before  IngersoU 
got  involved,  managers  recognized  that 
Irish  Press  needed  capital. 

“We  entered  into  partnership  with 
IngersoU  on  a  very  positive  note,”  he 
said,  “recognizing  that  our  costs  had  to 
be  reduced  and  full  new  technology 


had  to  be  introduced.” 

The  Irish  newspaper  market  is  a  dif¬ 
ficult  one.  Dublin  has  five  daily  news¬ 
papers  and  four  Sunday  papers.  They 
all  compete  with  each  other  as  well  as 
with  inexpensive  imports  from  Eng¬ 
land.  Irish  sales  taxes  are  so  high  that 
an  Irish  newspaper  may  sell  for  less  in 
London  than  it  does  in  Dublin. 

The  Irish  Press  papers  have  felt 
these  competitive  pressures  particularly 
strongly.  Since  1985,  Burnell  said,  the 
market  share  of  the  three  Irish  Press  ti¬ 
tles  has  fallen  from  about  35%  to 
slightly  less  than  23%. 

In  1987,  he  said,  the  circulation  of 
the  Irish  Press  was  78,000.  Last  year,  it 
was  51,000.  During  the  same  period, 
the  Sunday  Press  has  dropped  from  a 
quarter  of  a  million  to  slightly  more 
than  180,000.  Circulation  of  the  Even¬ 
ing  Press  has  been  in  “free  fall”  —  from 
123,000  to  72,000. 

During  this  time,  Burnell  said,  the 
Irish  Press  has  “tried  a  few  initiatives 
which  haven’t  worked.”  The  Irish  Press 
went  from  staid  broadsheet  to  brassy 
tabloid,  and  the  Evening  Press  was  re¬ 
launched.  Critics  said  the  new  version 
of  the  Evening  Press  substituted  glitz 
for  news. 

The  evening  relaunch,  de  Valera 
conceded,  “proved  to  be  a  disaster.  We 
lost  sales.” 

He  now  believes  that  the  papers  “are 
a  good  base  for  further  development.” 

Circulations  are  stable,  he  said.  The 
Evening  Press  has  been  redirected 
while  the  morning  tabloid  has  im¬ 
proved.  “It  took  an  awful  lot  of  time  for 
our  people  to  settle  down  and  pro¬ 
duce,”  he  said,  referring  to  the  tabloid. 
“Initially,  when  we  went  tabloid,  we 
gained  sales.” 

Meanwhile,  Burnell  noted,  rival 
Irish  Independent  Group  has  been 
“taking  full  advantage”  of  the  problems 
at  Irish  Press. 

Independent  now  sells  almost  three 
times  the  total  number  of  newspapers 
as  Irish  Press,  compared  with  twice  the 
total  in  1987,  he  said.  Independent,  he 
added,  also  has  attracted  some  of  Irish 
Press’  better  journalists  and  has  made 
gains  in  advertising.  “The  Independent 
has  done  particularly  well  in  recent 
years.” 

Burnell  is  not  worried  about  the 
long-term  survival  of  Irish  Press. 
“Newspapers  tend  to  be  pretty  re¬ 
silient,”  he  said.  “You  will  normally  get 
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someone  in  to  try  and  prop  it  up.  If 
there  is  a  question  mark  over  any  of 
the  titles,  it  would  probably  be  the 
Evening  Press.” 

Continuing  problems  at  Irish  Press 
have  not  helped  Ingersoll,  Burnell  said. 

“I  think  his  reputation  has  suffered,” 
he  said.  The  idea  “was  that  he  would 
revivify  [the  paper]  and  make  a  profes¬ 
sional  fist  of  it,  but  it  hasn’t  worked.” 

Ingersoll  expects  that  Irish  Press, 
which  has  been  a  chronic  money- loser, 
will  be  profitable  this  year.  He  estimat¬ 
ed  his  company’s  investment  in  the 
newspapers  at  about  $14  million. 

“We  have  done  our  best,”  he  said, 
“to  take  this  company  from  a  position 
of  horrific  operating  losses  to  break 
even  and  maybe  a  little  better  than 
that  this  year.” 

Irish  Press  was  founded  in  the  1920s 
by  the  current  chairman’s  grandfather, 
who  bore  the  same  name  and  was 
leader  of  the  Fianna  Fail  party,  which 
became  Ireland’s  dominant  political 
force.  During  the  years,  Burnell  said, 
Irish  Press  “did  set  quite  high  stan¬ 
dards.  It  was  well-thought-of  among 
journalists.” 

Its  traditional  readership  has  been 
largely  rural  and,  on  average,  older.  By 


the  1980s,  it  was  apparent  that  these 
readers  were  beginning  to  die.  “It  was 
because  we  were  losing  our  old  market 
that  we  moved  to  tabloid,”  de  Valera 
said. 

“The  market  hasn’t  stayed  still,”  he 
observed.  “We’ve  had  increased  com¬ 
petition.  We’ve  got  the  British  tabloids 
coming  in.  We’re  not  producing  into 
the  same  market  that  was  there  in  the 
mid-’80s.  It’s  a  moving  picture  all  the 
time.” 

Ingersoll  said  his  experience  in 
Dublin  has  not  soured  him  on  Ireland. 

“I  like  the  Irish  a  lot,”  he  said.  “I  like 
the  country  a  lot.  I  would  make  further 
investments  in  Ireland.  Ireland  has  a 
lot  to  offer.  We  got  into  business  with 
the  wrong  partner.  It’s  a  human  story. 
It’s  not  a  reflection  on  Dublin  or  Ire¬ 
land.” 

Ingersoll  also  has  been  involved  in 
newspaper  ownership  in  Britain.  In 
1991,  he  sold  all  but  5%  of  the  Birm¬ 
ingham  Post  and  Mail  Group,  which 
includes  two  daily  papers  and  a  Sunday 
paper  in  Birmingham,  England,  and  an 
evening  paper  in  Coventry,  England. 

At  the  time,  analysts  suggested  that 
the  sale,  which  took  the  form  of  a 
management  buyout,  was  a  response  to 


a  heavy  debt  burden. 

In  1990,  Ingersoll  extricated  himself 
from  junk  bond-related  debt  in  the 
United  States  by  trading  U.S.  media 
assets  for  European  assets  of  the  in¬ 
vestment  house  E.M.  Warburg,  Pincus 
&.  Co.  He  since  has  expressed  his  de¬ 
sire  to  acquire  more  interests  in  Euro¬ 
pean  media. 

In  addition,  Ingersoll  has  been  in¬ 
volved  in  establishing  a  national  Eng¬ 
lish-language  newspaper  in  Malta.  The 
paper,  the  Independent,  is  backed  by 
local  investors.  The  paper  has  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  20,000  and  “has  gotten  off  to 
a  profitable  start.” 


A  COUNTY  JUDGE  in  Jackson,  Miss., 
has  asked  the  state  Supreme  Court  to 
punish  two  newspapers  for  successfully 
challenging  his  attempt  to  bar  the  pub¬ 
lic  from  jury  selection  in  a  murder  trial. 

Circuit  Judge  Kosta  Vlahos  asked  for 
unspecified  punishment  of  the  Jackson 
Clarion-Ledger  and  Biloxi  Sun  Herald 
“to  deter  similar  action  in  the  future.” 


Judge  wants 
papers  penalized 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM  AT  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

is  proud  to  announce  the  fifth  annual 


SELDEN  RING  AWARD  OF  $25,000  FOR 
INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTING  EXCELLENCE 

ELIGIBILITY:  Reporters  working  for  a  United  States  newspaper,  magazine  or  wire 
service  who  have  benefited  humanity  by  their  work  in  investigative  reporting  which 
has  informed  the  public  about  major  problems,  difficulties  or  corruption  in  our  society 
and  has  resulted  in  positive,  corrective  action. 

RULES  AND  NOMINATION  PROCEDURES:  Nominee  must  be  a  full-time  reporter  or 
freelance  writer  for  an  American  general  circulation  newspaper,  magazine  or  wire 
service.  The  nominations  must  be  for  work  published  during  the  preceding  year 
(1993).  Provide  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  individual's  nominated  work,  describing 
how  it  was  accomplished  and  under  what  circumstances,  including  any  obstacles  or 
hurdles  that  had  to  be  overcome.  Nominations  must  be  received  by  January  17, 1994. 

For  further  information,  contact  the  USC  School  of  Journalism,  GFS  315,  University  of 
Southern  California,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90089-1695,  or  call  (213)  740-3914. 
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Fol  A  And 
The  White  House 


by  Debra  Qersh  Hernandez 

THE  CLINTON  administration  has 
proposed  minor  changes  in  how  the 
executive  branch  handles  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  and  Privacy  Act  is¬ 
sues. 

The  changes,  outlined  in  the  Federal 
Register,  include  clarification  of  FoIA 
policy  for  handling  documents  that 
originate  in  another  agency.  They  also 
specify  that  individuals’  personal  com¬ 
puter  files  will  not  be  included  under 
the  definition  of  agency  records  in  the 
Privacy  Act. 

The  proposal  is  not  all  that  radical 


—  it  was  made  mostly  because  of  a  re¬ 
structuring  in  the  office  of  administra¬ 
tion  —  but  it  provides  a  rare  opportu¬ 
nity  to  comment  on  White  House 
FoIA  policy. 

“The  White  House  in  its  entirety  is 
not  subject  to  FoIA,”  explained  Wash¬ 
ington  lawyer  Alan  Adler  of  Cohn  &. 
Marks. 

The  president  and  his  immediate 
staff  and  advisers  are  not  subject  to 
FoIA  as  an  “agency,”  Adler  said,  but 
there  has  been  litigation  seeking  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  such  advisers  act  in 
other  capacities  as  well,  which  might 
bring  them  under  FoIA  requirements. 


Rebecca  Daugherty,  director  of  FoIA 
services  at  the  Reporters  Committee 
for  Freedom  of  the  Press  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  said  the  committee  will  be  filing 
comments  on  the  proposals. 

“It’s  very  important  to  respond,”  she 
said,  explaining  that  one  constant 
problem  is  that  “regular,  routine  things 
that  have  nothing  to  do  with  executive 
decision-making  are  withheld.” 

A  recent  example  was  the  press’  at¬ 
tempt  to  gain  access  to  the  salaries  of 
White  House  staffers. 

The  information  eventually  was 
leaked  to  the  Washington  Post,  which 
printed  the  salaries  of  top  staff  people. 
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creating  quite  a  stir. 

Daugherty  said  that  kind  of  informa¬ 
tion  is  “very  much  the  public’s  busi¬ 
ness,”  especially  because  it  involves  tax 
dollars. 

“What’s  spent  on  airfare  or  salaries 
of  people  who  serve  the  president  is 
not  a  decision-making  function,”  she 
added,  referring  to  the  frequent  use  of 
government  airplanes  for  private  trips 
by  former  White  House  Chief  of  Staff 
John  Sununu. 

Knight-Ridder  Newspapers  reporter 
Angie  Cannon  requested  the  salary  in¬ 
formation  before  the  Post  article  was 
published  but  was  told,  as  was  the  Post, 
that  the  figures  were  confidential. 

Knight-Ridder  Washington  bureau 
chief  Richard  Oppel  was  so  incensed 
by  the  refusal  that  he  fired  off  a  letter 
to  President  Clinton,  reminding  the 
president  of  his  earlier  memorandum 
extolling  FolA  and  encouraging  more 
openness  in  government. 

On  behalf  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors,  Oppel  wrote, 
“There  may  be  no  specific  law  com¬ 
manding  the  release  of  the  salaries,  but 
there  is  certainly  no  law  authorizing 


the  withholding  of  the  information.  In 
the  absence  of  such  authorization,  the 
information  should  be  public  without 
discussion.  The  people’s  business,  we 
submit,  is  the  people’s  business.” 

Oppel  said  that  while  the  salary  in¬ 
formation  has  been  made  public, 
“What  we’d  like  to  do  is  have  the  presi¬ 
dent  and  the  White  House  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  importance  of  sharing  infor¬ 
mation. 

“Both  the  president  and  the  attor¬ 
ney  general  have  enunciated  a  policy  of 
openness,  so  we  are  taking  them  at 
their  word,”  he  said.  “We’re  calling  to 
their  attention  an  incident  that  seems 
at  odds  with  that,  and  we  invite  their 
comment.” 

Student  art  contest 

LA  OPINION,  THE  Spanish-language 
daily  in  Los  Angeles,  recently  spon¬ 
sored  its  ninth  annual  “Celebration  of 
Children’s  Art”  contest.  Ninety  winners 
received  full  scholarships  for  art  lessons 
at  the  Los  Angeles  Music  and  Art 
School. 


Health  care  panel 
must  release  papers 

A  FEDERAL  JUDGE  has  ruled  that 
the  White  House  must  turn  over  key 
documents  from  the  health  care  reform 
task  force  headed  by  first  lady  Hillary 
Rodham  Clinton. 

U.S.  District  Judge  Royce  Lamberth 
said  the  White  House  was  “improperly 
withholding  germane  information”  and 
excuses  for  not  releasing  the  informa¬ 
tion  were  “preposterous.” 

The  White  House  has  until  Nov.  29 
to  release  the  documents,  which  in¬ 
clude  payroll  records,  travel  vouchers, 
meeting  agendas  and  notes. 

Published  reports  indicated  that 
White  House  officials  were  planning  to 
comply. 

The  lawsuit  was  filed  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  American  Physicians  and  Sur¬ 
geons  Inc.,  American  Council  for 
Health  Care  and  National  Legal  and 
Policy  Center. 

In  June,  an  appeals  court  ruled  the 
workings  of  the  task  force  were  subject 
to  disclosure. 
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Interactive  Communications 

Newspapers  must 
prepare  for 
^mediamorphosis^ 

Knight-Ridder  Design  Laboratory  director 
says  newspapers  have  a  shining  future  if 
they  offer  interactive  presentations  of  news 


by  M.L.  Stein 

NEWSPAPERS  HAVE  A  shining  fu¬ 
ture  and  through  digital  technology 
even  may  regain  their  position  as  the 
predominant  form  of  news  and  infor¬ 
mation,  a  leading  media  futurist  pre¬ 
dicted  recently  in  Los  Angeles. 

This  vision  depends  on  journalists 
and  newspaper  executives  greatly  im¬ 
proving  their  product  to  supply  more  of 
what  people  need  and  want,  said  Roger 
Fidler,  director  of  the  Knight-Ridder 


Design  Laboratory  in  Boulder,  Colo. 

Fidler,  who  delivered  the  annual 
Otis  Chandler  Lecture  at  the  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Southern  California  School  of 
journalism,  warned  that  “brand-name 
products,  whether  they  are  newspapers 
or  automobiles,  only  succeed  for  as 
long  as  they  provide  value.” 

As  the  “information  age,”  with  its 
promise  of  portable  computerized 
newspapers,  opens,  “the  most  valued 
and  essential  characteristic  of  a  news¬ 
paper  will  be  its  credibility,”  Fidler  said. 
“Unfortunately,  sloppy,  junk-food  jour¬ 
nalism  has  been  taking  a  frightening 
toll  on  the  public’s  trust  for  the  media, 
which  in  recent  years  has  fallen  to  the 
level  of  politicians  and  used-car  sales¬ 
men.” 


The  speaker,  whose  research  in¬ 
volves  development  of  the  electronic 
“flat  panel”  newspaper,  which  would 
provide  information  on  demand,  pre¬ 
dicted  that  before  the  end  of  the 
decade,  the  “digital  revolution”  will  be¬ 
gin. 

It  will  bring,  Fidler  said,  a  “full-scale 
assault  on  the  last  bastions  of ‘industri¬ 
al  age’  publishing  —  the  printing 
presses  and  delivery  trucks.” 

Pigmented  ink  and  pulp  paper  will 
give  way  to  digital  ink  and  silicon  pa¬ 


per,  he  said,  dismissing  television  and 
personal  computers  as  major  players  in 
“information  age”  newspapering  be¬ 
cause  neither  lends  itself  to  leisure 
reading. 

Instead,  the  future  success  of  news¬ 
papers  is  more  likely  to  depend  on  the 
flat  panels,  which  “will  begin  to  blend 
the  best  attributes  of  both  paper  and 
video,”  he  said. 

These  thin,  light-weight  displays, 
which  made  laptop  and  hand-held 
computers  possible,  are  in  their  infan¬ 
cy  but  are  being  developed  in  laborato¬ 
ries  throughout  the  world,  Fidler  said. 
More  advanced  models  have  the  clari¬ 
ty  and  contrast  of  ink  on  paper,  he 
noted. 

Their  processing  power  and  active 


memory  will  reside  within  the  screen 
matrix  and  interchangeable  solid-state 
devices  the  size  of  credit  cards  will  re¬ 
place  mechanical  disk  drives,  Fidler  ex¬ 
plained.  The  cards  will  have  the  capac¬ 
ity  to  store  complete  newspapers,  mag¬ 
azines,  books  and  movies. 

However,  new  technologies  merely 
facilitate  change  and  create  opportuni¬ 
ties,  he  said. 

“Only  those  newspapers  that  can 
blend  credible,  high-quality  informa¬ 
tion  with  compelling,  interactive  pre¬ 
sentations  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
live  long  and  prosper,”  he  warned. 

The  “mediamorphosis,”  as  he  called 
the  transformation,  is  certain  to  be 
painful  for  media  companies  but  those 
that  endure  it  will  profit  from  a  wealth 
of  new  products  and  services,  Fidler 
said. 

And  while  computer  technology  will 
help  meet  the  growing  demand  for  tai¬ 
lored  information,  it  will  not  eliminate 
the  need  for  human  judgment  and 
analysis,  he  continued.  “If  anything, 
the  need  for  skilled  reporters,  editors, 
designers  and  information  managers  is 
likely  to  increase  substantially  in  com¬ 
ing  decades.” 

Among  new  skills  needed,  he  point¬ 
ed  out,  will  be  abstract  writing,  video 
editing  and  indexing  as  well  as  a  much 
better  understanding  of  information 
and  communication  sciences. 

Above  all,  there  must  be  quality 
journalism,  Fidler  said. 

“The  journalists  of  tomorrow  must 
be  less  arrogant  and  more  precise  than 
they  are  today,”  he  said.  “They  must 
have  greater  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
they  cover  and  a  commitment  to  excel¬ 
lence.” 

Advertising  also  must  change,  Fidler 
said.  He  noted  that  competitive  pres¬ 
sures  for  audience  time  and  attention 
are  likely  to  make  ads  more  informa¬ 
tive  and  entertaining  than  they  are  to¬ 
day,  especially  with  the  technique  of 
merging  the  printed  word  and  still  im¬ 
ages  with  full-motion  video  and  sound. 

The  futurist  said  panel  advertising  is 
less  apt  to  be  “zapped”  by  viewers  be¬ 
cause  it  will  be  less  obtrusive  than  cur¬ 
rent  TV  commercials.  But  newspaper 
and  magazine  advertising  will  be  juxta¬ 
posed  with  editorial  content  and 
“therefore  impossible  to  avoid,”  he  said. 

While  there  may  be  considerable  de¬ 
bate  about  how  much  data  advertisers 
will  be  allowed  to  collect  without  a 


“Only  those  newspapers  that  can  blend  credible, 
high-quality  information  with  compelling, 
interactive  presentations  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  live  long  and  prosper,”  he  warned. 
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subscriber’s  knowledge,  portable  digital 
media  offer  opportunities  to  assess  the 
effectiveness  of  advertising  more  accu¬ 
rately  than  is  possible  now,  Fidler  said. 

Rather  than  collect  data  in  a  central 
host  computer,  which  could  be  chal¬ 
lenged  as  an  invasion  of  privacy,  data 
could  be  captured  voluntarily  in  the 
panel  tablets  and  transmitted  by  phone 
at  regular  intervals,  he  pointed  out. 

The  best  part  of  the  new  technology 
will  be  its  convenience,  Fidler  said. 

“We  won’t  have  to  leave  our  homes 
or  hotel  rooms  to  locate  a  newspaper 
rack  or  wait  for  our  paper  to  be  deliv¬ 
ered,”  he  said.  “Newspapers  won’t  accu¬ 
mulate  on  our  doorstep  when  we’re  out 
of  town  and  we  won’t  have  to  carry 
bundles  of  newsprint  to  recycling  sta¬ 
tions  each  week.  Ink  won’t  rub  off  on 
our  hands  and  inserts  won’t  fall  on  the 
floor  ....  Ultimately,  portable  digital 
appliances  will  give  us  access  to  our 
hometown  newspapers  as  well  as  our 
other  favorite  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  from  nearly  any  hotel  or  airport 
in  the  world.” 

Still,  critical  issues  will  arise  from 
the  looming  mediamorphosis,  he  said. 

“Who  will  control  the  media  and 
the  delivery  channels?”  he  asked. 
“Who  will  have  access?  Who  will  own 
information  and  who  will  be  responsi¬ 
ble?  How  will  our  privacy  be  protect¬ 
ed?” 

Sony  signs  with 
Interactive  Network 

SONY  PICTURES  Entertainment  TV 
Group  signed  on  as  the  first  indepen¬ 
dent  Hollywood  producer  for  Interac¬ 
tive  Network  Inc.’s  subscription-based 
interactive  television  service. 

The  Sony  group  will  develop  interac¬ 
tive  programming  for  IN  “in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with”  Sony  group  television  pro¬ 
gramming  and  third-party  program¬ 
mers.  Mountain  View,  Calif.-based  IN 
and  Sony  also  will  cooperate  in  market¬ 
ing  two  long-running  Sony  game  shows 
popular  among  IN’s  paid  subscribers, 
who  are  able  to  play  along  in  real  time 
using  IN  technology. 

Continued  marketing  support  was 
promised  by  John  Malone,  president  of 
Tele-Communications  Inc.,  IN’s  largest 
investor  and  the  country’s  largest  cable- 
systems  company.  From  the  broadcast 
side,  IN  investor  NBC  added  its  sup¬ 
port  for  the  agreements.  Other  princi¬ 
pal  investors  in  the  publicly  traded 
company  are  Gannett  Co.  Inc.  and 
A.C.  Nielsen. 


With  plans  to  roll  out  nationwide  ser¬ 
vice  next  fall,  IN  currently  serves  sub¬ 
scribers  in  Chicago,  Sacramento  and 
the  San  Francisco  area.  Sony  is  expect¬ 
ed  to  enhance  the  shows’  interactive 
entertainment  capabilities  and  deliver 
more  programming,  which  will  be  de¬ 
signed  for  interactivity. 

As  do  other  ventures,  IN  hopes  to  es¬ 
tablish  its  technology  as  a  standard  for 
interactive  television.  “We  hope  to  see 
our  protocol  for  interactive  television 
incorporated  in  chip  form  into  a  variety 
of  hardware  platforms  at  very  low  cost,” 
IN  president  David  Lockton  said.  IN’s 
method  involves  wireless  broadcast  to 


the  home  and  fixed  or  mobile  tele¬ 
phone  return  connection,  he  said. 


Wall  Street  Journal 
on  CD-ROM 

DOW  JONES  &  Co.  Inc.  and  Universi¬ 
ty  Microfilms  International  of  Ann  Ar¬ 
bor,  Mich.,  reached  an  agreement  to 
distribute  the  full  texts  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  Europe  and  Asian  Wall 
Street  Journal  on  compact  discs  read¬ 
only  memory.  The  new  CD-ROMs  join 
the  Journal’s  domestic  edition  on  disc. 


ANNOUNCING 


Tub 

Knight  International 
Press  Fellowship 
Program 


Call  For  Applications 

The  Knight  International  Press  Fellowship  Program  has  been 
established  to  form  a  service  corps  of  news  media  professionals  from 
the  United  States  to  provide  practical  journalistic,  management, 
business  and  technical  assistance  to  a  free  and  independent  press 
throughout  the  world. 

The  program  will  sponsor  up  to  25  fellows  from  the  United  States  each 
year  to  work  with  host  institutions  and  news  media  outlets  that  are 
seeking  outside  assistance.  The  fellowships  will  last  from  one  to  nine 
months,  and  will  initially  concentrate  on  Central  and  Eastern  Europe, 
the  former  Soviet  Republics,  Latin  America  and  South  Africa.  Assign¬ 
ments  will  include  teaching,  training  of  trainers  and  consulting. 

The  program  seeks  applicants  with  expertise  in  a  broad  range  of  press 
disciplines:  reporting,  writing,  editing,  publication  design,  pre¬ 
press  production,  relevant  computer  and  other  state-of-the  art 
technologies,  circulation,  advertising,  marketing  and  promotion, 
business  management  and  pressroom  operations. 

The  fellowship  will  cover  transportation  and  living  expenses  and 
provide  a  modest  honorarium.  Fellowships  will  generally  begin  within 
four  months  after  selection. 

First  Application  Deadline:  December  1, 1993 

The  fellowship  is  sponsored  by  the  John  S.  and  James  L.  Knight 
Foundation  and  is  administered  by  the  Center  for  Foreign  Journalists. 
Detailed  application  forms  and  information  can  be  obtained  from: 


The  Center  for  Foreign  Journalists 

1 1690-A  Sunrise  Valley  Drive,  Reston,  Virginia  22091 . 
Tel:  (703)  620-5984  •  Fax;  (703)  620-6790 
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Newspeople  in  the  News  Compiled  by  Ian  E,  Anderson 


David  Richards,  Sunday  drama  crit' 
ic  at  the  New  York  Times,  has  been 
promoted  to  chief  drama  critic,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Frank  Rich. 

Vincent  Canhy,  chief  film  critic, 
was  named  Sunday  drama  critic. 

Janet  Masiin,  a  film  critic  at  the 
Times,  becomes  chief  film  critic. 

Bvri  Osherne,  publisher  and  editor 
of  the  Dallas  Morning  News,  has  been 
elected  to  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Dallas  Morning  NewS'WFAA  Founda¬ 
tion,  a  companion  philanthropic  foun¬ 
dation  of  A.H.  Belo  Corp. 

He  succeeds  James  Sheehan, 
who  resigned  earlier  this  year. 

Judith  Garrett,  secretary  and  ad¬ 
ministrator  of  the  foundation,  was 
named  vice  president  and  secretary. 

Gieria  Thomas,  general  manager  of 
the  Roseville,  Calif.,  Press-Tribune  and 
its  affiliated  weeklies,  has  been  named 
general  manager  and  president  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  Delta  Newspapers,  publisher  of 
the  Antioch  Daily  Ledger-Post  Dis¬ 


patch  and  twice-weekly  Brentwood 
News. 

She  succeeds  Robert  Smith,  who 
is  retiring  but  will  continue  to  serve  as 
a  trustee  of  Dean  Lesher’s  estate. 

Thomas  will  assume  the  post  of  gen¬ 
eral  manager  Jan.  1. 

Kay  Kirhy,  deputy  View  editor  at  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  has  been  appointed 
deputy  city  editor  at  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle. 

Robert  Hamby  Jr.,  chief  financial 
officer,  treasurer  and  board  of  directors 
member  of  Multimedia  Inc.,  Green¬ 
ville,  S.C.,  has  been  elected  senior  vice 
president  of  finance  and  administra¬ 
tion  and  chief  financial  officer  of  the 
corporation. 

Thomas  Magaha,  Multimedia’s 
controller,  was  named  vice  president  of 
finance  and  development/controller. 

Alan  Austin,  assistant  treasurer, 
was  elected  treasurer. 

J.  Clyde  Baucom,  corporate  di¬ 
rector  of  personnel  and  benefits,  was 


John  A.  Park,  Jr.  &  Son 
S.  Leigh  Park 


Expertise  and  reliability 
for  owners  considering  the  sale 
of  their  newspapers. 


(919)  848-7202 
Fax:  (919)  848-7148 
202  Springmoor  Drive 
Raleigh,  NC  27615 


Available  for  private,  confidential  consultation 

45  Years  Nationwide  Personal  Service 


promoted  to  vice  president  of  person¬ 
nel  and  benefits. 

Claudia  Price,  director  of  tax  at 
Multimedia,  was  appointed  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  taxes. 

Markeeta  McNalt,  investor  rela¬ 
tions  and  corporate  communications 
manager  of  the  Southland  Corp.,  Dal¬ 
las,  was  named  vice  president  of  in¬ 
vestor  relations  and  corporate  commu¬ 
nications  at  Multimedia. 

McNatt  succeeds  Elizabeth  Mills, 
who  will  retire  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Elizabeth  Rice  Aben,  publisher  of 
the  Huntsville  (Ontario)  Forester  and 
Richard  Yae,  who  launched  the  Chi- 
nese-language  Canadian  edition  of  the 
Hong  Kong-based  Ming  Pao  Daily  in 
May,  have  been  elected  to  the  Ontario 
Press  Council. 

Tim  Landen,  advertising  develop¬ 
ment  manager  at  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
has  been  appointed  director  of  market¬ 
ing  and  development. 

A  column  by  Jeni  Baltar,  a  writer  at 
the  Seattle  Times,  debuted  Oct.  28. 
The  column  will  run  Thursdays  and 
Sundays  in  the  local  news  section. 

Gilbert  Lacasse,  publisher  of  Le 
Droit,  Ottawa,  has  been  named  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Le  Soleil,  Quebec. 

He  succeeds  Robert  Normand, 

who  was  appointed  vice  president  of 
corporate  affairs  at  Unimedia  Group, 
owner  of  both  papers. 

Catherine  Mayhew,  features  editor 
at  the  Reno  (Nev.)  Gazette -Journal, 
has  been  named  managing  editor  of 
features  at  the  Tennessean,  Nashville. 
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Craig  Allen 


Michael  Connor 


Rosemary  Robinson 


Peter  Bhatia 


Craig  Allan,  circulation  director;  aging  editor. 

Irena  Oanavasa,  human  resources  Mark  Libban,  assistant  managing 
director;  Rabarl  Hugbas,  director  of  editor,  becomes  deputy  managing  edi- 
production  and  facilities;  Micbaal 
Parry  Jr.,  advertising  director;  and 
Rabart  Zlklas,  controller  and  direc' 
tor  of  systems,  have  been  named  vice 
presidents  at  Southern  Connecticut 
Newspapers  Inc.,  publisher  of  the 
Stamford  Advocate  and  Greenwich 
Time. 

Jayca  Gabrial,  assistant  managing 
editor/news  at  the  Advocate,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  communications 
and  public  affairs  at  the  Advocate  and 
Time. 

Rabin  Faslar,  assistant  city  editor 
in  Stamford,  now  is  city  editor. 

She  succeeds  Wayna  Laawa,  who 
becomes  senior  writer  in  Greenwich. 


She  succeeds  Al  Backar,  who  is  re¬ 
tiring  after  43  years  at  the  paper. 


Rich  Padrall,  a  member  of  the 
Woonsocket  (R.I.)  Call  sports  depart- 

Patar  Bhalla,  executive  editor  of  the  ment,  has  been  named  sports  editor. 
Fresno  Bee,  has  been  named  managing 
editor  of  the  Oregonian,  Portland. 

Earlier,  he  was  managing  editor  of 
the  Sacramento  Bee. 


David  Zasigar,  principal  adviser  to 
Rep.  Dennis  Eckart  (D-Ohio),  a  former 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce’s  Subcommittee 
on  Telecommunications  and  Finance, 
now  is  senior  staff  member  to  Rep.  Ed¬ 
ward  Markey  (D-Mass.)  in  charge  of 
mass  media  for  the  subcommittee. 


Branda  RIas  Lanman,  director  of 
health  and  safety  at  the  St.  Louis  Post' 
Dispatch,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
to  the  director  of  operations. 


Marlamll  Radriguas,  director  of 
communications  at  the  Puerto  Rico 
Tourism  Co.,  has  ’oeen  named  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  Caribbean  Business,  in 
San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico. 


Caral  Glean  Hudlar,  vice  president 
of  advertising  at  Gannett  Rochester 
(N.Y.)  Newspapers,  has  been  named 
senior  vice  president  of  marketing  at 
the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press.  She  will  be 
responsible  for  all  revenue  depart¬ 
ments. 


David  B,  Martens  of  Seattle  (WA)  and 
Ned  Cantweil  of  Carlsbad  (NM)  have  sold 

The  Carlsbad  (NM)  Current-Argus 

(Daily  Circulation  8,600) 

To  World  Newspapers,  Inc, 

A  subsidiary  of  the  Omaha  World-Herald  Co. 


Danna  Waras,  legal  affairs  editor  of 
the  Orange  County  Register,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  city  editor  of  the 
Orange  County  metro  staff  at  the  Los 
Angeles  Times. 


Micbaal  Connar,  managing  editor  of 
the  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  Post  Standard,  has 
been  promoted  to  executive  editor. 

He  succeeds  Robart  Alkinsan, 

who  retired  after  nearly  40  years  with 
the  newspaper. 

Rasamary  Rablnsan,  deputy 
managing  editor,  was  appointed  man- 
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We  are  proud  to  have  represented 
David  B.  Martens  and  Ned  Cantwell  in  this  transaction. 


Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Associates 
313-646-4230 


Easy  to  manage.  Our  new  AppleShare  Pro  software  delivers 
graphical  tools  to  greatly  simply  your  server  mmagemmt 
tasks  So  you  can  spend  less  time  responding  to  workgroup 
requests,  and  mm  time  being  productive. 


Lower  cost  of  ownership.  When  server  management  is  easier, 
it’s  also  less  esqmsive.  The  ease  of  use  of  AppleShare  Pro  translates 
into  dramatic  cost  savings  over  time  —  in  both  single-server  and 
multiple-server  environments' 


Worl^up  strengdi.  The  Workgroup  Server  95  is  a  new 
machine,  optimised  for  workgroups.  It’s  based  on  the  Macintosh 
Quadra  950,  with  performance  boosted  by  a  processor-direct 
card  with  memory  acceleration  and  up  to  a  512KB  cache. 


High  performance  made  aSotieble.  AppleShare 
Pro  software  exploits  the  hardware  acceleration  and 
high-^ormanceA/UX  of  the  Workgroup  Server  95 
to  deliver  up  to  four  times  the  performance  of  a 
Macintosh  Quadra  950  running  AppleShare  3-0. 


Grows  widi  die  group.  It’s  easy  to  keep  up  with  the 
workgroup  as  U  gets  bigger  and  more  de^nding.  _ 
Memory  is  expandable  to  256MB,  and  there’s  room 
to  expand  disk  storcge  up  to  20  gigabytes. 


When  Apple  introduced  the  first  Macintosh*  ocmipcdei;  we 
proved  that  making  a  desktop  computer  easy  to  use  could  have 
dramatic  effect  on  an  individual’s  productivity.  Now  we’re  going  td'  , 

repeat  that  demonstration  on  a  much  larger  scale:  Introducing  the  4 

k _ _ n _ i\r  7 


It^  an  easily  e}q)anded,  high-performance  server  deseed  to  1 

boost  workgroup  productivity  in  data-intensive  environments.  In  \ 

typical  ^ple  fashion,  it’s  also  designed  to  be  very  easy  to  use  -  mm  n  Mm  \\  ^ 
demand^g  much  less  attention  from  you  as  a  network  manager.  Mm  if  MM  ^M  \\l 

The  Workgroup  Server  95  is  built  for  speed  and  optimized  to  J  |  ]  f  Mf^  -  ^ 

help  large  groups  of  users  work  together  better.  Starting  with  our 
most  powerful  Macintosh  Quadra™  system,  we  added  hardware 

.  t  tP  1  n  .  1  r  1  couUnt do b^ore.Ukestreamlme electrons publi^^ 

acceleration,  half  a  megabyte  of  high-performance  cache  memory,  store  and  retrieve  targe  documents  in  a  matter  of  seconds. 


if  0  /Mcnaijl} 


Built-in  networit  support  WiA  EAemet,  LocatMt' 
TCP/Wttrid^^aUrsoJhi)anbuiUm,^Wori^^ 
Server  95  fits  mtofiist  (imt  every  office  erwmminerit 
with  a  minimum  of  (ffdrt. 


Built-in  backup.  The  optional  built-in  DAT  4mm  tape 
backup  drive  lets  you  store  g^abytes  of  irformation.  Dantz 
Retro^)ect  Remote  automated  backup  software  (bundled 
widiAe  server)  lets  you  siffiguardsydem  and  data  files  in 
UNIX  and  Macintosh  formats. 


Dat;dbeee  power.  Tie  Workgroup  Server  95  has  the 
pou^  to  the  0RA(M7  relational  database, 

std4)orting  MS-DOS,  Windows,  Madntod),  OS/2  and 
UNIX  clients.  It  also  provides  enhanced ^ormance 
for  4D  Server from  AQ. 


Now  servii^  Windows.  New  software  from 
Aff)le  and  Farallon  lets  MS-DOS  and  Windows 
users  connect  easify  to  the  Workgroup  Server  95 
and  Af4)le  printers. 


Hi^-performance  support  JieAfpleAssurancd^ 
program  provides  24-lmr  phone  st^port  to  he^ 
you  set  up  and  start  using  your  server,  and  on-site 
service  optiom  to  keep  it  at  peak  petforrnarux for 


at  Macintosh  did  for  the  desktop. 


enhanced  SCSI/DMA  driver  siwport,  disk 
I/O,  memory  expansion  to  25dMB  and  disk 
expansion  up  to  20  gigabytes. 

It!s  all  built  around  our  performance- 
tuned  UNDC-based  system  software:  A/UX* 

3.0.1.  Optimized  to  deliver  stable,  dependable  <^a»d  badtup  xftwm, 
file,  print  and  database  services  as  well  as  ^to6GB  of  data  orione 

UNIX  appbcation  processing,  A/UX  features 
the  famibar,  intuitive  Macintosh  interface. 

Our  new  Aj^^iaie*  Pro  s(rflware  (for  fik  and  print  services) 
also  delivers  industrial-strength  performance  and  reliability. 
However,  ease  of  use  may  very  well  be  its  most  powerful  feature. 

Built  into  AppleShare  Pro  is  a  set  of  simple,  graphical 


tools  to  he^  you  maintain  the  server,  whether  you’re  adding 
new  users,  upgrading  workgroup  software  or  installing  network¬ 
wide  services  like  e-mail.  It  also  has  sophisticated  on-line 
documentation. 

Soon  you’ll  be  seeing  more  new  Api^  servers  and  solutions 
for  every  size  budget.  Each  one  has  been  designed  to  help 
people  share  information  more  productively,  and  to  expand  as 
your  needs  grow.  Which  means  each  one  can  deliver  the  most 
important  M  of  computing  power.  The  power  to  be  your  best* 

The  newbie .  ^ 
Workgroup  Sera  95  m 
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Advertising/Promotion 

Wal-Mart  and 
newspapers 

Publishers  continue  to  debate  the  impact  of  the 
discount  store  giant  on  newspaper  advertising 


by  Sarah  McBride 

WALTER  HUSSMAN  JR.,  publisher 
and  editor  of  the  Arkansas  Democrat- 
Gazette,  Little  Rock,  thinks  that  large 
discount  stores,  especially  Wal-Mart, 
have  had  an  adverse  effect  on  news¬ 
papers  in  small  towns. 

Joe  Sink,  publisher  of  the  Dispatch, 
Lexington,  N.C.,  believes  that  Wal- 
Mart  has  been  a  definite  bonanza  for 
his  business. 

Which  is  it?  Speakers  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina’s  School 
of  Journalism  and  Mass  Communica¬ 
tion  tried  to  answer  that  question.  The 
theme  of  the  conference,  which  also 
observed  the  university’s  bicentennial, 
was  “Megastores:  Threat  or  Bonanza 
for  Small  Town  Newspapers?’’ 

As  the  keynoter,  Hussman  zeroed  in 
on  the  stores’  major  effect  on  news¬ 
papers:  advertising  dollars.  Using  the 
example  of  Camden,  Ark.,  where  he 
publishes  the  Camden  News,  Hussman 
outlined  a  series  of  events  that  he  con¬ 
siders  typical  after  Wal-Mart  arrives  in 
a  town:  a  boom-bust  cycle  resulting  in 
lower  advertising  revenue. 

Camden,  with  15,000  people,  had 
one  discount  store  that  regularly  would 
place  15  pages  of  ads  a  month  in  the 
News.  When  a  competing  discount 
store  came  to  town  in  1972,  advertising 
from  both  stores  went  up  to  a  total  of 
40  pages  a  month.  After  Wal-Mart  ar¬ 
rived  in  1977,  advertising  from  all  three 
went  up  to  a  total  of  75  pages  a  month. 

The  other  two  stores  went  out  of 
business  in  1986  and  1987,  and  Wal- 
Mart  dropped  its  ads  from  25  pages  to 
15,  then  to  12,  10  and  finally  eight.  Al¬ 
though  Hussman  greatly  admired  the 
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late  Sam  Walton  and  the  phenomenal 
success  of  the  chain  that  he  founded, 
Hussman  said  the  store  has  hurt  ad 
sales  in  Camden. 

“Our  best  year  was  eight  years  ago, 
and  we’ll  never  have  that  kind  of  busi¬ 
ness  again,”  he  noted. 

Sink’s  views  contrasted  sharply. 

“In  thtir  first  three  years  in  Lexing¬ 
ton,  they  spent  $102,000  in  advertis¬ 
ing,”  he  said,  adding  that  Wal-Mart  at¬ 
tracted  other  businesses,  such  as  a 
clothing  store  and  a  grocery. 

“All  those  stores’  advertising  dollars 
have  continued  to  add  30%  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  line,”  he  said. 

But,  he  admitted,  Wal-Mart’s  adver¬ 
tising  in  his  newspaper  has  declined. 


Tom  Stultz,  vice  president  of  mar¬ 
keting  at  Multimedia  Inc.,  said  Wal- 
Mart’s  advertising  budget  probably  was 
just  20%  of  that  of  other  discount 
stores.  In  some  areas,  he  said,  Wal- 
Mart  uses  direct-mail  ads  only. 

Reversing  declines 
in  advertising  dollars 

Stultz  outlined  a  five-point  strategy 
to  go  after  declining  ad  dollars.  First 
and  most  important,  he  said,  news¬ 
papers  must  adopt  a  consultative  ap¬ 
proach. 

Multimedia,  which  owns  11  daily 
newspapers,  helps  advertisers  identify 
and  foster  the  strengths  of  their  busi¬ 
nesses  so  they  fill  a  niche  in  which  the 
megastore  cannot  compete.  Not  only 
does  this  approach  help  smaller  stores 
stay  in  business  in  the  face  of  competi¬ 
tion  from  a  megastore,  it  helps  keep  ad 
sales  strong,  he  said. 

Second,  newspapers  must  sell  adver¬ 
tising  space  at  competitive  prices,  Stultz 
said.  Using  new  technology  that  allows 
more  efficient  ad  production  as  well  as 
cutting  costs  in  other  areas  can  ensure 
good  rates  yet  not  hurt  the  newspaper’s 
overall  profits,  he  said. 

The  third  tactic  is  to  implement  a 
creative  and  flexible  pricing  and  pack¬ 
aging  policy.  This  does  not  just  mean 
charging  lower  rates,  he  said,  but  using 
category  pricing,  repeat-ad  discounts 
and  such  formats  as  color  ads,  to  name 
a  few  examples. 

The  fourth  point  is  to  sell  space  ag¬ 
gressively,  by  which  Stultz  means  “hav¬ 
ing  the  guts  to  go  after  the  big  deal.” 
Multimedia  marketers  cover  all  bases  of 
an  account  —  from  store  managers  to 
chairmen  —  to  sell  the  space  that  they 
think  the  account  needs,  he  said,  em¬ 
phasizing  the  need  to  use  a  very  profes¬ 
sional  manner. 

Last,  Stultz  advocates  controlling  ex¬ 
penses,  from  keeping  costs  down  at  the 
newspaper  to  helping  advertisers  get  co¬ 
op  money. 

Summing  up  his  philosophy,  he  said, 
“Any  dollar  spent  on  advertising  is  po¬ 
tentially  ours,  and  we  just  have  to  think 
of  a  way  to  go  get  it.” 

During  a  later  panel  discussion,  talk 
shifted  from  financial  to  editorial  con¬ 
sequences  of  megastores.  Bonnie  Ange¬ 
lo,  a  frequent  contributor  to  Time  mag- 
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Offensive  ads  and  the 
First  Amendment 

Louisiana  newspaper  owner  takes  some  heat 
for  running  an  ad  from  the  Ku  Klux  Klan, 
donates  revenue  to  NAACP  and  anti-Klan  group 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

STEVEN  MAY,  OWNER  of  the  Times 
of  Acadiana,  Lafayette,  La.,  accepted  a 
large  ad  from  the  Bayou  Knights  of  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  last  month  because  of 
his  paper’s  firm,  long-standing  commit¬ 
ment  to  freedom  of  the  press. 

The  move  was  a  striking  example  of 
the  often  difficult  role  that  publishers 
must  play  when  confronted  with  ad¬ 
vertising  that  might  be  deemed  offen¬ 
sive. 

At  the  Times,  a  32,500-circulation 
weekly  with  a  history  of  running  con¬ 
troversial  advertising,  the  situation  was 
particularly  ironic. 

The  paper  is  a  member  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Alternative  Newspapers  and 
has  received  a  National  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation  award  for  its  coverage  of  for¬ 
mer  Klan  leader  David  Duke’s  cam¬ 
paign  for  governor,  which  May  said 
embodied  the  Klan’s  latest  strategy  of 
disguising  its  agenda  in  carefully  cho¬ 
sen,  toned-down  language. 

“Clearly,  the  Klan  had  learned  a  lot 
from  the  Duke  experience  about  how 
to  make  contact  with  people  without 
setting  off  all  those  little  buzzwords 
and  phrases  that  upset  folks,”  he  said. 

The  content  and  language  in  the  ad 
was  sanitized  thoroughly  and  “con¬ 
tained  the  type  of  information  that  you 
hear  on  talk  radio  every  day,”  May  said. 

Still,  he  grappled  with  whether  to 
run  it. 

“What  do  you  do  when  you’re  a  pub¬ 
lisher  committed  to  the  idea  of  free¬ 
dom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  the 
press?”  he  asked.  “Should  we  have  re¬ 
jected  the  ad  merely  because  it  was 
from  the  Klan  as  opposed  to  rejecting 
it  because  of  its  content?  That  was  the 
dilemma  for  us.” 

Eventually,  “we  decided  that  we 
would  not  reject  the  advertising  simply 
because  of  who  it  was  from.  We  felt 
that  the  message  was  a  more  important 
issue  than  who  was  sending  it,  and 
that’s  why  we  decided  to  print  it.” 


The  Ku  Klux  Klan  ad  published  in  the 
Times  of  Acadiana,  Lafayette,  La.  The 
newspaper's  owner  donated  half  of  the 
$900  received  for  the  ad  to  the 
scholarship  fund  of  the  local  chapter  of 
the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People  and  the 
other  half  to  Klanwatch. 


In  a  creative  twist.  May  offered  to 
donate  half  of  the  $900  that  the  paper 
received  for  the  ad  to  the  scholarship 
fund  of  the  Acadiana  Chapter  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Colored  People  and  the  other 
half  to  Klanwatch,  a  project  of  the 
Southern  Poverty  Law  Center  that 
tracks  white-supremacist  groups. 

“We  weren’t  sure  how  well  the  idea 
would  go  over  with  the  NAACP,  but 
they  thought  about  it  for  at  least ...  30 
seconds  before  saying  yes,  and  so  did 
Klanwatch,”  May  said. 

The  ad  was  published  along  with  an 
editorial  signed  by  May  and  an  expla¬ 
nation  of  how  the  money  from  the  ad 
was  distributed. 

The  editorial,  in  part,  said,  “We  ab¬ 
hor  the  viewpoints  advanced  by  this 
white-supremacist  organization.  We 
consider  the  Klan  to  be  an  agent  of  ha¬ 


tred,  bigotry  and  racism.  This  group  is 
diametrically  opposed  to  our  funda¬ 
mental  philosophical  and  social  be¬ 
liefs.” 

It  continued,  “The  Times  is  deeply 
committed  to  the  free  expression  of 
ideas,  even  repugnant  ones  like  these. 
Political  organizations  will  have  the 
right  to  buy  advertising  in  this  newspa¬ 
per,  even  though  their  ideas  are  un¬ 
popular  with  one  segment  of  the  com¬ 
munity  or  another.  That’s  how  we  de¬ 
fine  a  free  press.” 

May  solved  his  dilemma,  but  long¬ 
term  questions  remain. 

Should  publishers  accept  all  ads  but 
run  disclaimers  or  explanations  every 
time  that  there’s  a  chance  that  the 
message  (or  messenger)  might  be 
deemed  offensive? 

“That  decision  has  a  lot  to  do  with 
two  things,”  May  said.  “One,  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  own  conscience  and  two,  com¬ 
munity  standards.  Each  situation  is  an 
individual  call,  something  you  have  to 
take  one  at  a  time.  I’m  reminded  of 
that  quote,  ‘1  may  not  be  able  to  define 
pornography,  but  I  know  it  when  I  see 
it.’  It’s  so  crazy  trying  to  come  up  with 
black-and-white  answers  to  these  very 
difficult,  subjective  issues.” 

Interestingly,  May  said,  “The  discus¬ 
sion  that  has  come  out  of  all  this  is  ex¬ 
tremely  important  because  we’ve  been 
able  to  discuss  the  Klan’s  increasingly 
sophisticated  tactics.  We  believe  it’s  far 
wiser  to  know  what  these  guys  are  up 
to.  They’re  just  a  bunch  of  cockroach¬ 
es  and  if  you  turn  the  light  on  them, 
they  run  scurrying  for  the  corners.” 

Times  editor  Richard  Baudouin 
agrees.  “One  of  the  lessons  from  the 
Duke  campaign  was  that  some  of  the 
media  thought  if  they  just  ignored 
Duke,  he  would  go  away,”  he  said. 
“Even  though  a  lot  of  papers  did  ignore 
him,  by  the  time  they  had  to  pay  atten¬ 
tion,  it  was  almost  too  late.  It’s  far  bet¬ 
ter  to  publish  an  ad  like  this  and  let 
the  public  see  the  Klan  in  all  their 
faults  and  hatreds  than  to  hush  it  up.” 

Reaction  from  the  community  has 
been  mixed.  Soon  after  the  ad  was 
published.  May  received  a  letter  from  a 
local  Klansman  titled  “the  Race  Trai¬ 
tor,”  which  May  plans  to  hang  on  a 
wall  “above  my  toilet.” 

“This  definitely  brought  out  the  rep¬ 
tiles,  and  they’ve  been  slithering  all 
around  here,”  he  added. 

May  said  he  didn’t  know  whether 
the  Klan  would  be  back  in  the  paper. 

“That  will  be  their  decision.  It  will 
not  be  a  result  of  my  having  banned 
them  from  the  paper.”  lEi^P 
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Publicitas  selected 
to  develop  NAA^s 
one  order/one  bill  system 

Newspaper  Association  of  America  picks  Swiss  firm 
over  three  LJ.S.  finalists;  plans  call  for  national 
system  to  be  in  place  within  six  to  nine  months 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

THE  NEWSPAPER  ASSOCIATION 
of  America  has  selected  Publicitas  Ad¬ 
vertising  Services  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of 
Publicitas  Holdings  S.A.  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  to  develop  a  national  one  or¬ 
der/one  bill  system. 

In  winning  the  contract,  Publicitas 
has  beaten  three  other  finalists:  U.S. 
Suburban  Press  Inc.  of  Schamburg,  Ill.; 
Sunflower  Marketing  of  Overland 
Park,  Kan.;  and  American  Passage  Me¬ 
dia  Corp.  of  Seattle. 

The  review  process,  which  began  in 
the  spring,  was  completed  Sept.  14 
when  the  NAA  board  ratified  the  se¬ 
lection  of  Publicitas.  An  announce¬ 
ment  was  delayed  pending  final  con¬ 
tract  negotiations. 

The  NAA  plans  to  sign  a  three-year 
contract  with  Publicitas  effective  Jan. 
1.  Plans  call  for  a  national  one  order/ 


“We’ve  had  a  system  running  for 
twelve  years  and  I  don’t  know  that  the 
others  did,”  said  Carl  Bryant,  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  marketing  at  American  Pas¬ 
sage.  “I  urge  the  NAA  to  prove  Public¬ 
itas  has  a  system  or  any  semblance  of  a 
system  in  place.” 

Publicitas  does  have  a  system  run¬ 
ning,  “one  of  the  biggest  in  the  world,” 
Forman  said. 

“Publicitas  does  more  representation 
and  billing  in  Europe  than  all  of  the 
companies  combined,”  he  said. 

In  fact,  working  with  U.S.  compa¬ 
nies  is  not  new  to  Publicitas.  In  1979, 
Publicitas  and  Sawyer  Ferguson  Walk¬ 
er  Co.  Inc.  formed  a  company  called 
Sawyer  Ferguson  Walker  Co.  Inc./Puh- 
licitas  Regie  International  Inc. 

In  April  1990,  Publicitas  bought  an 
80%  share  in  SFW-PRI,  with  Sawyer 
keeping  20%,  and  renamed  the  firm 
Publicitas  Inc.  The  company  functions 


“I  am  supportive  of  what  the  NAA  does,  but  I 
genuinely  don’t  understand  how  this  decision  was 
made  and  I  would  like  to,”  said  Sammy  Papert, 
vice  president  of  the  Papert  Companies. 


one  bill  system  to  be  developed  and  in 
place  by  next  year. 

Len  Forman,  chief  operating  officer 
of  the  NAA,  said  the  association  ex¬ 
pects  Publicitas’  system  to  be  running 
at  or  close  to  capacity  in  six  to  nine 
months  “so  that  any  national  advertis¬ 
er  who  wants  to  place  a  buy  can  go  to 
Publicitas.” 

News  of  the  NAA’s  decision  caught 
some  in  the  industry  by  surprise  and 
left  an  executive  at  one  of  the  finalist 
companies  disappointed  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  process. 


as  an  international  sales  group  that 
sells  advertising  in  European  or  Asian 
publications  to  U.S.  agencies  and 
clients. 

The  NAA  announcement  said  Pub¬ 
licitas’  parent  company  has  34  offices 
in  24  countries,  including  offices  in 
New  York,  Miami  and  Clearwater,  Fla. 

It  said  the  selection  of  Publicitas 
came  after  a  review  of  proposals  by  14 
companies. 

Forman  said  all  finalists  were  equal 
in  technical  capability.  “Each  one  had 
pluses  and  minuses.  No  clear  winner 


emerged  on  a  purely  technical  basis.” 

He  also  said  there  is  much  confusion 
about  the  one  order/one  bill  concept. 

“A  lot  of  people  claim  they  do  it,  but 
the  requirements  for  a  comprehensive 
national  system  are  such  that  there  are 
very  few  who  can  deliver  a  system  that 
compares  with  what  other  media  have,” 
Forman  said. 

In  choosing  Publicitas,  the  NAA 
committee  considered  such  questions 
as,  “Who  could  deliver?  Who  was  the 
least  encumbered?  Who  had  the  most 
resources?  It’s  going  to  take  deep  pock¬ 
ets  to  make  this  work,”  he  said. 

Bryant  said  the  NAA  chose  Publici¬ 
tas  primarily  because  “the  people  on 
the  decision  committee  are  big-compa¬ 
ny  people.  Big-company  mentality  is 
often  more  comfortable  with  big  com¬ 
panies.” 

Of  the  finalists,  Publicitas  is  the 
largest. 

“We  have  80  employees,”  Bryant 
said.  “They  have  3,500.” 

Some  in  the  industry  wonder  about 
the  message  that  the  NAA  is  sending 
by  selecting  a  foreign  firm. 

“Newspapers  are  one  of  the  few  do¬ 
mestic  industries  we  have  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States,”  Bryant  said.  “Excluding  Ru¬ 
pert  Murdoch,  it’s  a  born-and-bred  do¬ 
mestic  industry  if  there  ever  was  one. 
The  NAA  has  selected  as  a  vendor  a 
company  that  competes  in  Europe  with 
many  of  the  major  agencies  in  the 
United  States.” 

Even  if  Publicitas  sets  up  a  U.S.  sub¬ 
sidiary,  he  said,  “they  will  still  own  it, 
so  it’s  no  big  deal.” 

But  that’s  a  straw  man,  Forman  said. 

“This  is  a  global  economy  and  we 
picked  the  best  player.  That  was  our 
only  objective.  It  was  an  exhaustive, 
intensive  process,  which  ignored  a  lot 
of  side  issues.” 

He  added  that  Publicitas  has  orga¬ 
nized  a  separate  company  to  handle 
transaction  processing  in  the  United 
States. 

Bryant  also  raised  the  issue  of  unit 
cost,  or  the  amount  that  newspapers 
will  be  charged  to  use  the  service.  He 
said  Publicitas  was  “far  more  expen¬ 
sive”  than  the  other  finalists. 

How  does  he  know? 

“We  were  asked  to  respond  in  writ¬ 
ing  to  the  question:  Was  our  price  un¬ 
realistically  low?  When  you’re  asked 
that  question,  it  pretty  much  gives  you 
the  price  point.  Also,  we  knew  Publici- 
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speech  codes 
and  student 
newspapers 


by  Tony  Case 

COLLEGE  ADMINISTRATORS  and 
student  government  associations  long 
have  tried  to  use  their  budgetary  pow¬ 
ers  to  control  student  newspapers.  In¬ 
creasingly,  officials  are  attempting  to 
inhibit  these  publications  by  enforcing 
often-ambiguous  speech  codes. 

“Even  though  you  are  reaching  out 
to  the  press  clause  of  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment,  you  are  also  exercising  freedom 
of  speech  . . .  and  there  is  a  great  effort 
to  try  to  balance  your  rights  to  free  | 
speech  against  the  rights  of  others  to 
be  free  from  verbal  harassment,”  R.B. 
Quinn,  legal  director  of  the  Freedom 
Forum  First  Amendment  Center  at 
Vanderbilt  University  in  Nashville, 
told  Society  of  Professional  Journalists 
conventioneers  last  month  in  Miami. 

A  recent  survey  by  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  Center  of  390  public  universities 
and  colleges  found  that  about  60%  im¬ 
posed  some  form  of  restriction  on  ver¬ 
bal  abuse  or  harassment,  Quinn  re¬ 
ported. 

Of  these  schools,  80%  forbade  sex¬ 
ual  harassment,  50%  condemned 
threats  of  violence  and  40%  disallowed 
expression  of  “outrageous”  ideas. 

Quinn  didn’t  question  whether 
schools  should  have  speech  codes,  not¬ 
ing  that  there  are  valid  arguments  on 
both  sides.  But,  he  asked,  “What  is  the 
role,  if  any,  that  the  campus  media 
ought  to  play  in  resolving  or  at  least 
furthering  this  continuing  debate  over 
free  speech  versus  freedom  from  ha¬ 
rassment?” 

Vanderbilt’s  student  affairs  board  re¬ 
solved  to  replace  its  speech  code  with 
a  statement  saying  the  school  promotes 
tolerance  and  forbids  hostile  treatment 
of  members  of  the  campus  community. 

Often  it  is  more  difficult  to  get  pri¬ 
vate  schools  to  reconsider  their  poli¬ 


cies.  Although  it  is  private,  Vanderbilt 
long  has  “embraced  First  Amendment 
principles,”  Quinn  said. 

He  encouraged  the  student  press  at 
public  and  private  institutions  to  be¬ 
come  ardent  supporters  of  the  First 
Amendment. 

‘What  you’re  all  about’ 

It  may  be  a  time-consuming,  “no  fun” 
process,  but  it  is  imperative  that  student 
editors  issue  written  mission  statements 
to  their  administrations  and  publish 
them  in  their  newspapers,  Ron  Spiel- 
berger,  a  manager  of  College  Media 
Advisers  at  Memphis  State  University, 
told  the  SPJ  attendees. 

By  doing  so,  “people  are  regularly  put 
on  notice  that  this  is  what  you’re  all 
about,  that  this  is  how  you  operate,”  he 
said. 

Spielberger  urged  campus  media  out¬ 
lets  to  obtain  mission  statements  from 
counterparts  at  other  schools  to  use  as 
guidelines. 

Student  publications  should  make  fi¬ 
nancial  responsibility  a  priority,  he  said. 
If  they  don’t,  they  may  face  the  wrath  of 
student  government  associations,  which 
at  many  schools  control  newspaper  bud¬ 
gets. 

Often,  SGAs  are  “capricious  about 
cutting  funds  off”  and  are  composed  of 
individuals  “there  to  make  a  name  for 
themselves,”  he  added. 

Spielberger  said  papers  funded 
through  student  activities  committees 
usually  are  better  off  than  those  that 
have  finances  controlled  by  SGAs.  Ide¬ 
ally,  student  publications  should  be  fi¬ 
nancially  independent,  but  this  is  unre¬ 
alistic  for  most  papers,  he  added. 

Spielberger  recommended  that  stu¬ 
dent  journalists  learn  the  jurisdiction  of 
their  schools’  publications  boards.  Po¬ 
tential  questions  include:  Does  the 
board  select  the  entire  newspaper  staff 


or  just  the  editor?  What  powers  does  it 
have  in  determining  editorial  policy? 
What  role,  if  any,  does  it  play  in  setting 
advertising  rates? 

Every  publications  board  should  em¬ 
ploy  at  least  one  professional  journalist 
to  ensure  that  editorial  concerns  will  be 
addressed  by  someone  who  practices 
the  trade,  he  said.  (At  one  college,  he 
noted,  the  newspaper  editor  was  select¬ 
ed  in  a  campuswide  vote.) 

An  editor  should  consider  the  paper’s 
liability  and  consult  with  legal  counsel 
before  running  a  story  about  which 
there  is  a  legal  question,  Spielberger 
warned. 

“Once  you’ve  run  it,  it  can  be  all 
over,”  he  said.  “There  may  have  been 
one  or  two  things  you  could  have  done 
that  would  have  saved  the  day  and  pro¬ 
tected  you  —  and  there’s  no  way  to  ex¬ 
tract  yourself  from  this  quicksand  you’ve 
fallen  into.” 

He  noted  that  students  can  consult 
on  legal  matters  with  the  Student  Press 
Law  Center  in  Washington,  which  em¬ 
ploys  two  lawyers.  ■£(??? 
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A  REMARKABLE... 
TRATINGB00K» 


—Bob  Thompson, 
San  Francisco  Chronicle 
Book  Review 

"One  of  the  great  political 
works  ot  our  time.... 
a  tale  ot  perseverance  and 
triumph  that  exposes  the 
corrupt  underside  ot  the  ted- 
eral  correctional  system^' 
—Tim  Redmond. _ 
San  Francisco  Say  Guariian 

"This  book  is  nothing 
short  ot  thrilling.  At  last, 
we  have  some  tirst-rate 
description  ot  lite  behind 
those  clanging  gates." 
—Jessica  Millord 


Committing 

Journalism 

DANNIE  M.  MARTIN 
and  PETER  Y.  SUSSMAN 
The  Prison  Writings  ol  Red  Hog 

At  bookstores  now 

NORTON  500  Fifth  Avenue,  NY.  NY  10110 
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News  Tech _ 

Vendor 

appointments 

Who's  moving  where  at  newspapers’  suppliers 


Brian  Lacay  was  named  group  chief 
executive  at  Cybergraphic  Systems  Pty. 
Ltd.,  Melbourne,  Australia,  upon  com¬ 
pletion  of  his  consulting  assignment 
with  Cybergraphic  Systems  Inc., 
Wakefield,  Mass.  He  will  be  based  in 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Lacey’s  business  background  in¬ 
cludes  industrial  psychology  and  elec¬ 
tronics.  He  was  chief  executive  of  Atex 
Inc.  until  Eastman  Kodak  sold  its  pub¬ 
lishing  systems  subsidiary;  spent  10 
years  at  Monotype,  serving  as  a  manag¬ 
ing  director  and  establishing  its  U.S. 
operation;  and  worked  at  a  British  in¬ 
vestment  firm,  where  he  helped  Hy¬ 
phen  launch  its  line  of  PostScript  RIPs. 

Bill  P0arsoii,  formerly  with  Dewar 
Information  Systems  Corp.,  joined 
Monotype  Systems  Inc.  as  Midwest 
District  sales  manager,  operating  out  of 
the  company’s  Rolling  Meadows,  Ill., 
headquarters.  Pearson’s  21  years  of 
newspaper  experience  include  produc¬ 
tion  supervision,  customer  support  and 
sales  management. 

Bonald  Ehrhardl  Jr.  joined  the 
Newspaper  Press  Division  of  Mit¬ 
subishi  Lithographic  Presses  Inc.,  Lin¬ 
colnshire,  Ill.,  as  North  American  sales 
manager,  a  new  position  that  reports  to 
vice  president  Mike  Takahashi.  Ehr- 
hardt’s  nine  years  of  graphic  arts  expe¬ 
rience  include  work  with  Koenig  & 
Bauer  USA,  Web  Press  Corp.  and 
MAN  Roland,  selling  single-  and  dou¬ 
ble-width  presses  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

Newly  appointed  vice  presidents  at 
Ad/Sat  Inc.,  New  York,  are  Jack 
Langsllna,  controller;  Jloi  Jankins, 

product  development;  and  Chris 
Wood,  technical  operations. 

Langstine,  who  joined  Ad/Sat  in 
1988  as  financial  controller,  earlier 
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served  as  financial  planning  director  at 
the  Associated  Press. 

Jenkins,  who  also  is  responsible  for 
customer  relations,  was  vice  president 
at  Independent  Network  Systems. 

Wood,  who  oversees  operations  at 
the  New  York  and  Los  Angeles  service 
centers,  joined  Ad/Sat  in  1986. 

Company  president  Richard  Atkins 
credited  the  executives  with  expanding 
Ad/Sat  from  operation  of  a  facsimile 
national  ad  distribution  network  to  full 
ad  service  with  production  capabilities. 

Digital  Technology  International, 
Orem,  Utah,  has  added  three  program¬ 
mers  to  its  software  engineering  and 
product  development  group.  Eric 
Clonlngor  and  Slovo  LoBasso 
joined  DT  from  System  Integrators 
Inc.  Kolvin  Smith  moved  to  Orem 
from  Provo,  where  he  spent  five  years 
as  a  Macintosh  programmer  at  Nova- 
Soft  Corp. 

Also  from  SlI,  Brian  Kolly  was 
hired  as  Chicago  area  regional  sales 
manager. 

Slovon  Panowyk  was  appointed 
business  manager  of  the  Canadian  op¬ 
eration  of  Hoechst  Printing  Products 
North  America. 

Panowyk  develops  and  implements 
sales,  marketing  and  distribution 
strategies  for  plate  and  proofing  prod¬ 
ucts  and  oversees  the  Canadian  corpo¬ 
rate  accounts  manager,  sales  staffs, 
marketing  and  technical  sales  manager, 
and  sales  administration  and  equip¬ 
ment  service  supervisors. 

He  joined  Hoechst  Canada  Inc., 
Willowdale,  Ontario,  in  1987  as  a  com¬ 
mercial  manager,  rising  to  the  post  of 
general  manager  of  the  Printing  Prod¬ 
ucts  Division,  Canada.  Since  1992,  he 
has  been  assigned  to  the  president’s  of¬ 
fice  of  Hoechst  and  Celanese  Canada 
Inc. 


Coroy  Mollchik  was  promoted  to 
film  products  technical  manager  at 
Polychrome  Corp.,  where  he  manages 
the  Film  Technical  Center  at  the  firm’s 
Clark,  N.J.,  film  manufacturing  plant. 
He  is  responsible  for  training,  plant 
and  field  support  of  all  film,  chemical 
products  and  equipment. 

Meitchik  also  has  North  American 
customer  service  responsibilities  for 
the  products  and  provides  technical  as¬ 
sistance  to  film  center  support  man¬ 
agers.  From  his  former  position  as  film 
systems  associate  product  manager,  he 
retains  marketing  responsibilities  for 
all  image-setting  products. 

The  Rochester  Institute  of  Technol¬ 
ogy  graduate  joined  Polychrome,  based 
in  Fort  Lee,  N.J.,  as  a  photographic 
technician  at  its  film  center. 

Rich  Buccholm,  executive  director  of 
the  Electronic  Publishing  Division  of 
Intergraph  Corp.  since  July  1992,  was 
promoted  to  vice  president  of  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Huntsville,  Ala.,  developer 
of  Unix-based  hardware  and  software. 

Buccheim  was  instrumental  in  Inter¬ 
graph’s  acquisition  of  Bestinfo  Inc.  and 
spearheaded  its  Integrated  Data  Pub¬ 
lishing  strategy  for  control  and  delivery 
of  information.  Before  joining  the 
company,  he  was  senior  vice  president 
and  chief  technology  officer  at  Du- 
Pont-Camex,  the  Boston-based  elec¬ 
tronic  prepress  company  that  he 
helped  found. 

Charlos  Kvryla  has  been  appointed 
international  sales  director  at  Inland 
Graphics  International  L.C.,  a  newly 
formed  affiliate  of  Inland  Newspaper 
Machinery  Corp.,  Lenexa,  Kan. 

Selling  in  the  Caribbean  and  Latin 
America  through  local  offices  and  dis¬ 
tributors,  the  Miami-based  organiza¬ 
tion  is  the  official  distributor  in  those 
markets  for  The  Ink  Co.,  I  MO  Indus¬ 
tries’  Fincor  Electronics  Division,  In¬ 
land  Newspaper  Machinery  and  Solna 
Web  International. 

Kuryla’s  18  years  of  experience  in 
Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean  in¬ 
cludes  work  at  Rockwell  International 
and  Harris  Composition  Systems. 
Thomas  Jacobson,  principal  of 
Latin  Consulting,  a  prepress  consulting 
firm  in  Delray  Beach,  Fla.,  will  assist 
Inland  Graphics’  marketing  and  other 
activities.  Jacobson  previously  worked 
at  Harris,  Autologic,  Atex  and  CText. 
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Technical  Briefs 


Stone  ups  offering 
in  Europe,  Canada 

STONE  CONTAINER  CORE,  in¬ 
creased  the  Canadian  and  European 
stock  offering  in  its  newsprint  business 
with  the  addition  of  convertible  deben¬ 
tures. 

The  London  Financial  Times  report¬ 
ed  that  the  larger  offering  will  raise 
about  $450  million  and  give  buyers 
40%  of  Stone  Consolidated  upon  con¬ 
version  of  the  debentures.  The  offering 
covers  mills  in  Quebec  and  England 
and  comes  four  years  after  Stone  ac¬ 
quired  Consolidated  Bathurst. 

Rewinder  repair 
saves  thousands 

DELTA  DEMOCRAT-TIMES  pub¬ 
lisher  Vernon  DeBolt’s  newsprint 
rewinder  wasn’t  working  right,  but  his 
new  head  pressman  worked  out  just 
fine. 

According  to  an  account  in  Freedom 
Newspapers’  Freedom  Family,  Doug 
Maxwell  was  brought  into  the  Green¬ 
ville,  Miss.,  paper  because  of  his  famil¬ 
iarity  with  its  Goss  Urbanite.  The  same 
press  runs  at  the  Tribune ,  Fort  Pierce, 
Fla.,  where  Maxwell  had  apprenticed 
eight  years  before.  He  was  transferred 
from  there  to  Greenville. 

DeBolt  also  wanted  the  rewinder 
working  properly.  The  machine  winds 
and  splices  the  smaller  remaining 
lengths  of  newsprint  on  end  rolls  onto  a 
single,  full  role.  Maxwell  rebuilt  the  ma¬ 
chine  and  added  a  speed  control,  which 
allowed  newsprint  to  be  rewound 
evenly. 

The  Democrat-Times  estimated  it 
salvages  about  10  full  rolls  a  month 
since  the  rewinder  was  rebuilt,  saving 
more  than  $30,000  a  year  on  newsprint. 

Goudy  Award  goes 
to  newspaper 
typographer 

WALTER  TRACY,  DESIGNER  of  Ara¬ 
bic  and  newspaper  typefaces,  will  re¬ 
ceive  Rochester  Institute  of  Technolo¬ 
gy’s  1993  Frederic  W.  Goudy  Award  for 
excellence  in  design  and  use  of  type. 


Tracy  apprenticed  at  a  London  print¬ 
er  in  1928,  moved  to  a  printer’s  design 
shop  and  an  ad  agency,  then  free¬ 
lanced  as  a  typographer.  While  working 
for  printer-publisher  James  Shand,  he 
was  hired  by  the  English  Linotype  Co. 
to  write  and  design  the  typographic 
journal  Linotype  Matrix. 

He  joined  Linotype  in  1948,  serving 
as  typeface  development  manager  for  30 
years.  He  supervised  creation  of  type¬ 
faces  and  computer  programs  for  Arabic 
composition  and  electronic  typesetting 
systems.  Tracy  added  Jubilee,  Telegraph 
Modern  and  Times-Europa  text  faces 
and  classified  ad  types  Adsans  and 
Maximus  to  the  range  of  newspaper 
type.  For  his  work,  he  was  named  Royal 
Designer  for  Industry.  Tracy  also  au¬ 
thored  two  works  on  typography. 

To  celebrate  the  25  th  annual  Goudy 
Award,  RIT’s  School  of  Printing  Man¬ 
agement  and  Sciences  will  present  the 
typographic  symposium  “Letterforms: 
Type  in  the  21st  Century,”  Dec.  2-4. 
Featured  speakers  include  educators, 
historians,  curators,  typographers  and 
business  professionals.  Tracy’s  work  will 
be  exhibited  at  RIT’s  Cary  Graphic 
Arts  Collection. 

Texas  team  recycles 

THE  FORT  WORTH  Star-Telegram, 
Champion  Recycling  Corp.,  the  city  of 
Arlington,  Texas,  and  Arlington  Dis¬ 
posal  Co.  have  established  a  reliable 
long-term  market  for  old  newspapers 
and  unused  glossy  color  ad  inserts. 

The  subsidiary  of  newsprint  manufac¬ 
turer  Champion  International  Corp. 
can  pulp  and  de-ink  175,000  tons  of  old 
newspapers,  inserts  and  magazines  to 
make  recycled  newsprint.  About  40% 
of  the  Star-Telegram’s  newsprint  comes 
from  Champion. 

Champion  expects  to  acquire  7,000 
to  10,000  tons  of  old  newspapers  annu¬ 
ally  from  the  Arlington  area  through 
the  local  recycling  program. 

According  to  the  Star-Telegram,  30% 
to  40%  of  Arlington  households  have 
participated  in  the  recycling  program 
since  it  began  in  May.  The  city,  just  east 
of  Fort  Worth,  does  not  collect  old 
newspapers  from  apartments  and  busi¬ 
nesses. 

Monthly  recovery  has  averaged  640 
tons.  September  yielded  917  tons,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  paper. 


Arlington  Disposal  carts  collected 
newspapers  to  a  processing  center  at 
the  Star-Telegram’s  Arlington  office. 
There,  they  are  separated  from  paper 
sacks  by  Champion,  which  is  looking 
for  a  suitable  site  in  the  city  to  build  a 
larger  processing  plant. 

Star-Telegram  senior  vice  president 
of  operations  Gerald  Zenick  said  his  pa¬ 
per  had  space  and  saw  a  good  reason  to 
become  involved. 

“We  make  not  a  dime,”  he  told  a  Star- 
Telegram  reporter.  Sorted  paper  is  sent 
south  to  Champion  facilities  in  Shel¬ 
don,  where  it  is  made  into  fresh 
newsprint  containing  25%  to  30%  recy¬ 
cled  fiber. 

Up  to  75%  is  virgin  Texas  pine  fiber 
from  Champion’s  million-plus  acres  of 
East  Texas  timberland,  according  to  the 
Star-Telegram. 

British  judge  rules 
against  RSI  victim 

A  BRITISH  HIGH  court  judge  dis¬ 
missed  damage  claims  by  a  former 
Reuters  journalist  late  last  month,  rul¬ 
ing  that  his  repetitive  strain  injury  re¬ 
sulted  from  his  emotional  state  rather 
than  his  work. 

According  to  an  account  in  the  Lon¬ 
don  Financial  Times,  the  judge  agreed 
that  the  subeditor  experienced  hand, 
arm  and  shoulder  pain  but  attributed 
the  condition  to  the  plaintiff’s  lack  of 
confidence  and  feeling  of  victimization 
by  colleagues. 

The  paper  noted  that  in  previous 
cases,  courts  awarded  damages  to  in¬ 
jured  keyboard  workers  and  meat  cut¬ 
ters,  recognizing  RSI  as  a  legitimate 
medical  condition. 

It  said  the  recent  case  before  the 
High  Court  was  the  first  of  several 
brought  by  the  National  Union  of  Jour¬ 
nalists,  which  is  pursuing  70  other  ac¬ 
tions  against  newspapers. 

All  soy  in 
Sacramento 

THE  SACRAMENTO  BEE  converted 
to  all-soy  printing  when  it  discontinued 
use  of  petroleum-based  black  inks.  Like 
its  color  inks,  the  Bee’s  black  ink  is 
based  on  soybean  oil,  which  emits  little 
or  no  volatile  organic  compounds. 
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Circulation 


Circulators  offer 
some  Vild  ideas^ 

Brainstorming  session  at  Cal  Western  Circulation 

Managers  Association  annual  meeting 

yields  some  unorthodox  ways  to  boost  readership 


by  M.L.  Stein 

EDITORS  AREN’T  THE  only  news¬ 
paper  managers  brimming  with  “wild 
ideas”  to  boost  readership,  circulation 
supervisors  say. 

They  demonstrated  this  recently  at  a 
California  brainstorming  session  that 
rivaled  anything  sprung  from  New  Di¬ 
rections  for  News,  the  editorial  think 
tank  noted  for  imaginative  ideas. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Cal  Western 
Circulation  Managers  Association  in 
Shell  Beach,  a  “Wild  Ideas”  session 
produced  a  spate  of  suggestions  that 
would  go  about  as  far  as  you  can  go  in 
attracting  new  subscribers. 

Consider  the  first-place  winner  in 
the  judging:  “Put  an  addictive  sub¬ 


electronic  delivery  of  news  and  infor¬ 
mation. 

One  manager  would  personalize 
each  home-delivery  subscription  via  a 
computer,  storing  specific  information 
about  the  customer  who  could  get  ad¬ 
ditional  information  on  a  compact  disk 
or  other  non-printed  vehicle. 

Another  participant  would  make 
sales  reps  of  loyal  subscribers  by  offer¬ 
ing  them  prizes  for  getting  their  neigh¬ 
bors  to  take  the  paper. 

Other  ideas  almost  mirrored  those 
that  have  emerged  from  New  Direc¬ 
tions  brainstorming. 

“Deliver  a  specialized  paper  to  every 
door  so  people  will  order  exactly  what 
sections  they  want”  was  one  example. 
Another  would  “customize  the  news” 


Consider  the  first-place  winner  in  the  judging: 
“Put  an  addictive  substance  in  newsprint  or  ink  — 
nose-  and  touch-sensitive.” 


stance  in  newsprint  or  ink  —  nose- 
and  touch-sensitive.” 

The  reader,  the  originator  reasoned, 
“would  become  addicted  to  the  daily 
paper  ....  The  substance  [addiction] 
would  only  last  for  a  few  hours.” 

Nothing  was  mentioned  about  dis¬ 
pensing  drugs  without  a  prescription 
and  a  few  other  legalities. 

Or  how  about  this  one  for  com¬ 
muters  and  other  single-copy  cus¬ 
tomers:  “Have  available  with  each  .  .  . 
paper  a  casette  highlighting  the  issue’s 
top  stories  by  section  ....  Leave  time 
on  the  tape  for  scanning.” 

Some  of  the  ideas  suggested  already 
are  being  developed  at  newspapers; 
these  include  building  databases  for 


by  allowing  readers  to  select  from  a 
menu  of  “story  types.” 

This,  the  inventor  said,  would  be  the 
“ultimate  zoning  project.” 

Five  or  six  submissions  played  on  the 
idea  of  increasing  newspaper  use  in 
schools.  One  circulator  thought  news¬ 
paper  reading  should  be  mandatory  in 
English  classes,  while  another  said  pa¬ 
pers  would  be  beneficial  as  a  textbook 
in  English  as  a  Second  Language  pro¬ 
grams.  One  manager  suggested  target¬ 
ing  dyslexic  and  learning-disabled  peo¬ 
ple  by  special  means. 

Giving  the  newspaper  free  popped 
up  three  times. 

Here  is  a  list  of  other  contributions 
in  the  workshop,  which  was  conducted 


by  Lauren  Flynn,  circulation  manager 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  in  Los  Ange¬ 
les,  and  Julie  Green,  a  vice  president  of 
Wells  Fargo  Bank,  which  has  run  its 
managers  through  the  same  process: 

•  Use  radio  commercials  to  promote 
news  in  the  next  day’s  edition. 

•  Implement  a  training  program  for 
readers  to  teach  them  the  features  and 
benefits  of  a  newspaper. 

•  Hand  out  a  free  newspaper  with 
every  gas  purchase  at  the  pump. 

•  Create  a  daily  section  for  kids  and 
have  them  write  for  it. 

•  Print  stories  from  the  newspaper 
on  cereal  boxes  along  with  “generic” 
questions  that  could  be  answered  only 
by  using  the  newspaper. 

•  Put  a  prize  in  every  paper. 

•  Place  electronic  news  screens  on 
mass-transit  vehicles. 

•  Feature  a  “Reader  of  the  Day”  col¬ 
umn  with  a  photo  on  page  one.  Com¬ 
munity  residents  would  select  the  indi¬ 
vidual. 

•  Develop  the  ability  to  print  the  pa¬ 
per  in  another  language  for  particular 
subscribers. 

And  then  there  were  offerings  that 
circulation  managers  can  only  dream 
about. 

One  CWCMA  member  would  give 
registered  voters  who  are  subscribers 
two  votes  on  candidates  and  issues. 

Or  how  about:  “Pass  a  law  that 
everyone  over  18  must  subscribe.” 

Workshop  participants  were  as  wild 
in  enthusiasm  as  in  ideas.  The  man¬ 
agers  laughed  at  some  of  the  zanier 
suggestions  but  even  those  triggered 
creative  thinking,  they  said  later. 

Richard  Randles  of  the  San  Francis¬ 
co  Newspaper  Agency  commented, 
“Some  of  the  ideas  are  a  little  bizarre 
and  some  we  can’t  do  yet,  but  down 
the  road,  these  are  moves  we  have  to 
look  at.” 

Referring  to  the  workshop,  Tony 
Traven  of  the  Santa  Barbara  (Calif.) 
NewS'Press  said,  “It  forced  you  to  con¬ 
sider  other,  non-traditional  ways  of 
dealing  with  day-to-day  challenges.” 

CWCMA,  which  has  members  in 
California,  Hawaii,  Nevada,  Arizona 
and  Utah,  observed  its  75th  anniver¬ 
sary  at  its  recent  convention. 

Dan  Sidbury  of  the  Santa  Monica 
(Calif.)  Outlook  was  installed  as  the 
organization’s  president,  succeeding 
Jerry  Byrne,  president  of  Scripps 
League  Newspapers. 
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NAA  survey  to  set 
standard  for  superior 
circulation  performance 


by  M.L.  Stein 

LEON  LEVITT,  DIRECTOR  of  circu¬ 
lation  and  readership  at  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Association  of  America,  said  his 
organization,  through  a  task  force  of 
newspaper  representatives,  is  develop¬ 
ing  a  program  to  benchmark  superior 
circulation  performance. 

Speaking  at  the  Cal  Western  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers  Association  annual 
meeting,  Levitt  said  the  study  will  in¬ 
clude  customer  service,  distribution 
management,  single-copy  operations, 
and  subscriber  acquisition  and  reten¬ 
tion. 

Referring  to  the  latter,  he  observed, 
“The  question  has  always  been.  Is  cir¬ 
culation  a  profit  center  by  itself  or  an 
expense  to  be  used  in  translating  addi¬ 
tional  advertising  revenue? 

“Well,  not  only  has  the  game 
changed,  but  unfortunately,  decisions 
have  often  been  made  without  know¬ 


through  various  means,  including  tele¬ 
marketing,  carrier,  sales  crew  and  di¬ 
rect  mail. 

Levitt  said  the  study  may  show,  for 
example,  that  a  100,000-circulation  pa¬ 
per  with  a  60%  churn  rate,  compared 
to  a  group  average  of  50%,  could  real¬ 
locate  funds  into  other  programs  to  re¬ 
duce  the  percentage,  saving  $115,000  a 
year. 

Besides  the  immediate  financial  im¬ 
pact,  an  internal  analysis  “would  also 
provide  a  tremendous  analytical  tool 
when  budgeting  and  planning,”  Levitt 
said.  “How  many  bodies  are  needed  to 
effect  a  circulation  gain?  What  will  it 
cost?  What  will  the  return  in  circula¬ 
tion  and  advertising  revenue  be  on  this 
investment?” 

Using  23  different  criteria  for  deter¬ 
mining  circulation  performance,  the 
study,  when  completed,  will  allow 
newspapers  to  analyze  their  perfor¬ 
mance  in  relation  to  the  industry  in¬ 


Preliminary  numbers  indicate  that  obtaining  a  new 
“pressure”  order  costs  an  average  of  $10  —  $6.97 
for  smaller  newspapers  and  $13.33 
for  metros,  Levitt  said. 


ing  the  true  cost  of  subscriber  acquisi¬ 
tion  or  the  number  needed  to  effect  a 
positive  circulation  gain.” 

NAA  has  completed  tabulation  of 
600  questionnaires,  he  said.  Although 
they  are  not  enough  for  industry  pro¬ 
jections,  preliminary  findings  suggest 
that  typical  subscriber  churn  is  56% 
annually  and  appears  to  increase  with 
newspaper  circulation  size,  he  added. 

Smaller  papers,  according  to  the  sur¬ 
vey,  had  a  yearly  churn  of  about  30% 
while  the  larger  ones  measured  close  to 
75%. 

Preliminary  numbers  indicate  that 
obtaining  a  new  “pressure”  order  costs 
an  average  of  $10  —  $6.97  for  smaller 
newspapers  and  $13.33  for  metros, 
Levitt  said.  A  pressure  order  was  de¬ 
fined  as  solicitation  of  a  new  subscriber 


stead  of  in  a  vacuum,  the  NAA  repre¬ 
sentative  pointed  out. 

Levitt,  a  former  circulation  manager 
at  four  newspapers,  said  NAA  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  starter  kit  for  newspapers 
wanting  to  follow  the  trend  of  starting 
frequent-reader  clubs.  It  is  working  on 
database-marketing  techniques  and 
scheduling  more  training  sessions  for 
circulation  managers. 


Niche  product 

THE  WINSTON-SALEM  (N.C.)  Jour¬ 
nal  has  begun  publishing  a  monthly 
magazine,  K-1 2,  that  offers  news  and 
feature  stories  about  the  local  school 
system.  The  first  issue  was  delivered  to 
28,000  households. 


Court  upholds 
award  to  carrier 

IN  THIS  CASE,  the  truth  may  not 
have  been  the  best  defense. 

The  Sun  supermarket  tabloid  admit¬ 
ted  that  it  knew  its  story  about  a  101- 
year-old  newspaper  carrier  who  had  to 
quit  her  route  because  she  was  pregnant 
was  false.  However,  the  newspaper  ar¬ 
gued,  everyone  else  knew  it  was  fiction 
as  well. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  without 
comment,  upheld  a  lower  court’s  award 
of  $1  million  to  98-year-old  Nellie 
Mitchell,  whose  photograph  accompa¬ 
nied  the  story. 

Mitchell,  who  runs  the  newsstand  at 
the  Baxter  County  Courthouse  square 
in  Mountain  Home,  Ark.,  reportedly 
intends  to  use  the  money  to  provide 
college  scholarships  for  newspaper  car¬ 
riers. 

Houston  tab 
for  teens 

THE  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE  has 
launched  Yo!,  a  weekly  section  devoted 
to  teen-agers. 

The  tabloid-format  section  offers 
news  about  sports,  fashion  and  enter¬ 
tainment  as  well  as  stories  about  such 
topics  as  violence  in  schools  and  coping 
with  divorce. 

Yo!  also  features  a  gossip  column  and 
a  cartoon  strip,  “Snailman.” 

It  is  published  Thursdays. 

Photo  book 
on  Pope’s  visit 

A  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  News  photo¬ 
graphic  record  of  Pope  John  Paul  IPs 
visit  to  Denver  is  being  sold  nationwide. 

The  full-color,  112-page  book,  titled 
The  Pope:  The  North  American  Journey 
of  His  Holiness  John  Paul  II,  features 
text  and  photos  by  News  staff  members. 
It  is  the  first  national  venture  of  Scripps 
Howard  Publishing  Co. 

The  pontiff  visited  Denver  Aug.  12- 
15  for  World  Youth  Day,  an  internation¬ 
al  Catholic  youth  conference  that  drew 
186,000  people. 

The  photos  were  selected  for  the 
book  by  the  publishing  company’s  edi¬ 
tor,  J.  Bruce  Bauman,  from  the  nearly 
18,000  taken  by  News  staffers. 
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Ad  Data 


September  1993 
Advertising  Data 

Because  of  the  merger  of  Media  Cen¬ 
tral  and  LNA  Newspaper,  linage  infor¬ 
mation  formerly  supplied  by  LNA  is  not 
available  at  this  time. 

Linage  formerly  supplied  by  LNA  will 
be  supplied  by  Competitive  Media,  the 
company  resulting  from  the  merger, 
when  a  new  method  of  recording  linage 
information  has  been  agreed  upon. 

At  that  time,  linage  information  for 
previous  months  will  be  available  on 
diskette  from  E&P. 


ADVERTISING  DATA 
SUPPLIED  BY 
NEWSPAPER 


1993  1992 


FULL 

PART 

FULL 

PART 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

ALBANY, 

N.Y. 

Times  Union-a/d 

ROP  Local . 

30,548 

30,532 

Preprint  Local 

41,002 

42,980 

ROP  National . 

4,116 

5,404 

Preprint  National . 

560 

Classified.. 

40,745 

36,998 

Total . 

116,971 

115,914 

Times  Union-S 

ROP  Local . 

15,827 

16,007 

Preprint  Local . 

89,360 

76,880 

ROP  National . 

2,001 

3,022 

Preprint  National 

20.905 

18,580 

Classified . 

18,064 

16,403 

Total . 

.  146,157 

130,892 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

.  263,128 

362,720 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

.  1,868,568 

1,910,124 

ALBANY, 

ORE. 

Democrat-Herald-e 

ROP  Local . 

24,046 

22,875 

ROP  National . 

320 

288 

Classified . 

19,142 

16,883 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

43,508 

40,046 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  410,292 

395,912 

BANGOR,  MAINE 

Dally  News-m 

ROP  Local . 

18,365 

6,199 

14,422 

7,753 

Preprint  Local . 

1,572 

30,659 

1,453 

27,061 

ROP  National 

1,582 

931 

Preprint  National . 

648 

81 

Classified . 

11,821 

132 

13,930 

128 

Total . 

.  33,988 

36,990 

30,736 

35,023 

Daily  News-S 

ROP  Local . 

5,551 

1,301 

7,152 

1,490 

Preprint  Local . 

562 

21,668 

886 

16,491 

ROP  National . 

530 

338 

Preprint  National . 

11,462 

10,449 

Classified . 

9,410 

9,201 

Total . 

,.  27,515 

22,%9 

28,026 

17,981 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

,.  61,503 

59,959 

58,762 

53,004 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

,.  541,205 

519,878 

560,003 

464,917 

♦Indicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in  lines. 


1993  1992 


FULL 

PART  FULL 

PART 

RUN 

RUN  RUN 

RUN 

BENNINGTON,  VT. 

Banner-m 

ROP  Local . 

8,941 

7,934 

Preprint  Local . 

1,604 

1,626 

ROP  National . 

483 

638 

Preprint  National . 

50 

50 

Classified 

7,067 

6,642 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

18,145 

16,890 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

161,549 

157,168 

BINGHAMTON,  N.Y. 

Press  &  Sun-Bulletin-m 

ROP  Local . 

26,308 

28,492 

Preprint  Local . 

22,375 

3,011  24,047 

5,715 

ROP  National . 

806 

1,094 

Preprint  National . 

Classitied 

383 

21,687 

20,268 

Total . 

71,559 

3,011  73,%1 

5,715 

Press  &  Sun-Bulletin-S 

ROP  Local . 

12,447 

15,664 

Preprint  Local . 

28,336 

16,914  23,754 

10,774 

ROP  National . 

324 

535 

Preprint  National . 

14,464 

603  13,471 

Classilied . 

7,208 

7,486 

Total . 

62,779 

17,517  60,910 

10,774 

GRAND  TOTAL,., 

134,338 

20,528  134,811 

16,489 

YEAR  TO  DATE...  1,275,575 

192,300  1,201,363 

148,597 

BISMARCK,  N.D. 


Tribune-m 


ROP  Local . 

38,185 

38,751 

ROP  National . 

910 

1,069 

Classified . 

16,888 

15,434 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

55,983 

55,254 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

N/A 

BLOOMINGTON,  IND. 


Herald-Times-mS 


ROP  Local . 

26,439 

27,641 

Preprint  Local . 

69,484 

65,845 

ROP  National . 

232 

1,316 

Preprint  National . 

4,253 

3,360 

Classilied . 

32,025 

29,213 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  132,433 

127,375 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  1,235,766 

1,194,720 

BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


News-a/d 


ROP  Local . 

32,800 

36,980 

Preprint  Local . 

2,552 

4,308 

3,028 

5,184 

ROP  National . 

6,225 

4,174 

Preprint  National . 

506 

43 

Classitied 

36,633 

33,299 

Total . 

78,716 

4,308 

77,481 

5,227 

News-S 

ROP  Local . 

16,414 

18,096 

Preprint  Local . 

2,840 

11,696 

2,256 

11,550 

ROP  National . 

3,032 

3,128 

Preprint  National . 

4,124 

3,705 

Classified . 

10,999 

10,099 

Total . 

33,285 

15,820 

33,579 

15,255 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

112,001 

20,128 

111,060 

20,482 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

918.649 

207,430 

947,995 

195,958 

CASA  GRANDE,  ARIZ. 


Olspatch-e 


ROP  Local . . 

12,017 

13,262 

ROP  Natinnal . 

354 

1,344 

Classitied . 

10,773 

10,596 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

23,144 

25,202 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

219,097 

231,575 

1993  1992 


FULL 

PART 

FULL 

PART 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

CHAMPAIGN,  IlL. 

News-Gazette-eS 

ROP  Local . 

35.384 

162 

36,214 

144 

Preprint  Local . 

76,626 

29,154 

92,622 

15,609 

ROP  National . 

1,395 

707 

Preprint  National . 

17,415 

14,319 

Classified . 

32,215 

30,003 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  163,035 

29,316 

173,865 

15,753 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  1,447,276 

302,408  1,522,4% 

214,911 

CHARLOTTE,  N.C. 

Observer-mS 


ROP  Local . 

58,798 

84,024 

58,635 

82,390 

Preprint  Local . 

6,113 

47,176 

10,499 

50,229 

ROPNaticnal . 

5,028 

295 

4,010 

208 

Preprint  National . 

8,858 

1,070 

7,841 

1,402 

Classilied . 

83,891 

39,422 

82,511 

37,360 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  162,688 

171,987 

163,4% 

171,589 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  1,494,509- 

1,702,581  1,519,7%  1,645,190 

CONWAY,  ARK 

. 

Log  Cabin  Democrat-eS 

ROP  Local . 

20,827 

19,966 

Preprint  Local . 

14,180 

19,061 

ROP  National . 

55 

128 

Preprint  National . 

928 

Classilied . 

8,456 

9,255 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  44,446 

48,410 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  4%,816 

407,718 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

News  &  Free  Press-meS 


ROP  Local . 97,699  73,258  94,783  43,317 

Preprint  Local .  67,189  57,878  38,889  78,194 

ROP  National .  13,523  229  14,528  617 

Preprint  National .  11,431  608  9,334  394 

Classilied .  63,020  67,393 


GRAND  TOTAL...  252,862  131,973  224,927  122,522 
YEAR  TO  DATE...  2,0%, 315  1,173,358  1,959,383  1,058,448 


DULUTH,  MINN. 

News-Trlbune-mS 


ROP  Local .  25,612  5,007  26,604  5,050 

Preprint  Local .  21,151  43,618  21,276  44,640 

ROP  National .  914  1,060 

Preprint  National .  12,250  11,750 

Classified .  41,042  37,732 


GRAND  TOTAL...  100.%9  48,625  98,422  49,690 

YEAR  TO  DATE...  1,062,043  455,467  920,540  437,644 


DURHAM,  N.C. 


Herald-Sun-mS 


ROP  Local . 

43,864 

40,841 

ROP  National . 

1,031 

1,669 

Classilied . 

47,163 

43,121 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

92,058 

85,631 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

798,%3 

774,770 

EAU  CLAIRE,  WIS. 

Leader-Telegram-eS 

ROP  Local . 

73,233 

71,317 

Preprint  Local . 

31,670 

39,918 

37,152 

34,485 

ROP  National . 

829 

910 

Preprint  National . 

9,027 

8,448 

Classitied . 

35,887 

33,589 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

150,646 

39,918 

151,416 

34,485 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

1,053,617 

329,946  1,050,%3 

257,994 

FORT  LAUDERDALE, 

,  FLA. 

Sun-Sentinel-mS 

ROP  Local . 

87,444 

137,336 

88,794 

132,029 

Preprint  Local . 

35,014 

45,230 

37,412 

60,206 

ROP  National . 

16,856 

5,982 

19,946 

790 

Preprint  National . 

14,410 

1,059 

12,320 

1,023 

Classified . 

163,909 

47,781 

156,546 

73,435 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  317,633 

237,388 

315,018 

267,483 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  3,263,9%  2,577,430  3,101,011  2,547,893 
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1993  1992 

FULL  PART  FULL  PART 
RUN  RUN  RUN  RUN 

PRIDIMCK,  MD. 


Post  &  News-m/e 


ROP  Local . 

38.863 

40,629 

Preprint  Local . 

102.984 

100,026 

ROP  National . 

439 

888 

Classified . 

39.066 

38,505 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  181,352 

180,048 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  1,545,333 

1,519,656 

GRAND  PORKS, 

Herald-mS 

N.D. 

ROP  Local . 

23,050 

20,461 

Preprint  Local . 

50,737 

53845 

ROP  National . 

204 

523 

Preprint  National . 

11,687 

9,233 

Classified . 

18,851 

19.511 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

104,529 

103,573 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

980,526 

953,715 

GRAND  ISLAND, 

NIB. 

Independent-mS 


ROP  Local . 

32,012 

39,355 

Preprint  Local . 

35,558 

10,104 

24,871 

9,051 

ROP  National . 

1,042 

1,192 

Preprint  National . 

1,527 

Classified . 

16,892 

16,252 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

87,031 

10,104 

81,670 

9,051 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

729,186 

93,829 

741,590 

99,841 

GREINSBURG,  PA. 


Tribune-Review-m 

ROP  Local . 

22,631 

23,581 

Preprint  Local . 

11,785 

25,765 

13,990 

45,498 

ROP  National . 

692 

1,458 

Classified . 

37,061 

39,147 

Total . 

72,169 

25,765 

78,176 

45,498 

Tribune-Review-S 


ROP  Local . 

17,534 

22,980 

Preprint  Local . 

21,798 

19,254 

35,421 

23,322 

ROP  National . 

238 

714 

Preprint  National . 

13,390 

15,469 

1,820 

Classified . 

16,834 

21,989 

Total . 

69,794 

19,254 

96,573 

25,142 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

141,963 

45,019 

174,749 

70,640 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

1,419,545 

364,348  1,479,844 

361,114 

HUTCHINSON,  KAN. 


News-mS 


ROP  Local . 

21,522 

20,299 

Preprint  Local . 

15,820 

76,282 

9,616 

80,928 

ROP  National . 

817 

465 

Preprint  National . 

15,398 

7,512 

Classified . 

20,789 

18,799 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

74,346 

76,282 

56,691 

80,928 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

608,376 

694,532 

545,717 

620,287 

LINCOLN,  NIB. 

Journal  Star-meS 


ROP  Local . 

41,003 

43,161 

Preprint  Local . 

82,257 

67,128 

ROP  National . 

566 

910 

Preprint  National . 

11,224 

9,600 

Classified . 

30,140 

26,151 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  165,190 

146,950 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  1,502,378 

1,434,248 

LOGANSPORT,  IND. 


Pharos-Tribune-eS 


ROP  Local . 

14,835 

13,087 

Preprint  Local . 

31,668 

250 

28,002 

ROP  National . 

143 

427 

Preprint  National . 

528 

336 

Classified . 

11,980 

9,035 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

59,154 

250 

50,887 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

552,684 

2,244 

502,083 

1993  1992 


FULL 

PART 

FULL 

PART 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

LONG  BIACH,  CALIF. 

Press-Telegram-m 
ROP  Local . 

42,228 

17,891 

39,208 

22,364 

Preprint  Local . 

39,436 

36,838 

49,156 

49,630 

ROP  National . 

5,123 

1,549 

5,277 

1,865 

Preprint  National . 

Classified . 

11,181 

44,177 

2,347 

10,359 

47,157 

3,837 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

142,145 

58,625 

151,157 

77,696 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

1,369,344 

622,555  1,482,448 

668,162 

LOUISVILU,  KY. 

Courier-Joumal-a/d 


ROP  Local . 

.  41,075 

22,984 

44,763 

26,450 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  National . 

486 

60,233 

1,849 

66,835 

Classified . 

.  26.441 

16,782 

26,735 

23,301 

Total . 

....  68,002 

99,999 

73,347 

116,586 

Courier-Joumal-S 


ROP  Local . 

29,493 

424 

28,709 

91 

Preprint  Local . 

53,396 

40,070 

ROP  National . 

520 

585 

Preprint  National . 

11,257 

9,732 

Classified . 

15,105 

14,003 

Total . 

45,118 

65,077 

43,297 

49,893 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

113,120 

165,076 

116,644 

166,479 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

954,383  1,596,589 

978,359  1,244,501 

MANCHISTIR,  N.H. 


Union  Leader-m 


ROP  Local . 

40,731 

44,423 

ROP  National . 

1,375 

950 

Classified . 

33,411 

28,667 

Total . 

75,517 

74,040 

N.H.  Sunday  News-S 

ROP  Local . 

13,909 

13,859 

ROP  National . 

427 

521 

Classified . 

18,006 

16,367 

Total . 

32,342 

30,747 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

107,859 

104,787 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

960,806 

945,182 

MIDDLETOWN,  N.Y. 

Times  Herald-Record-mS 

ROP  Local . 

74,262 

74,271 

Preprint  Local . 

66,423 

130,569 

65,799 

131,145 

ROP  National . . 

768 

289 

Preprint  National . 

18,360 

540 

18,000 

1,080 

Classified . 

60,427 

58,563 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

220,240 

131,109 

216,922 

132,225 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

964,173 

218,741 

991,229  1,013,454 

MUNCH,  IND. 


Star-m 


ROP  Local . 

.„  17,840 

17,840 

Preprint  Local . 

5,449 

5,077 

ROP  National . 

358 

290 

Preprint  National . 

39 

Classified . 

14,884 

15,976 

Total . 

...  38,570 

39,183 

Press-e 


ROP  Local... 

...  24,087 

24,330 

Preprint  Local . 

7,182 

7,551 

ROP  National . 

334 

290 

Preprint  National . 

39 

Classified... 

16,911 

17,807 

Total . 

..  48,553 

49,978 

Star-S 


ROP  Local . 

5,837 

5,859 

Preprint  Local . 

7,385 

6,934 

ROP  National . 

84 

42 

Preprint  National . 

592 

648 

Classified . 

5,056 

4,824 

Total . 

18,954 

18,307 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

106,077 

107,468 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

848,650 

834,922 

1993 

1992 

FULL  PART 

FULL  PART 

RUN  RUN 

RUN  RUN 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Tennessean-m 

ROP  Local . 

34,092 

37,460 

Preprint  Local . 

19,221 

22,000 

ROP  National . 

2,213 

1,313 

Preprint  National . 

32 

Classified . 

37,234 

32,493 

Total . 

92,760 

93,298 

Banner-e 

ROP  Local . 

31,030 

33,933 

Preprint  Local . 

17,768 

22,000 

ROP  National . 

2,175 

1,289 

Preprint  National . 

32 

Classified . 

28,466 

24,812 

Total . 

79,439 

82,066 

Tennessean-S 

ROP  Local... 

19,524 

27,145 

Preprint  Local . 

34,015 

28,229 

ROP  National 

1234 

1,585 

Preprint  National 

11,068 

9,151 

Classified.... 

20,905 

19,869 

Total . 

86,746 

85,979 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  258,945 

261,343 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

,  2,636,178 

2,397,001 

NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 

Dally  Hampshire  Gazette-e 


ROP  Local . 

37,434 

37,534 

Preprint  Local . 

30,315 

17,802 

22,833 

30,573 

ROP  National . 

406 

303 

Preprint  National . 

129 

Classified. 

15,554 

14,622 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

83,709 

17,802 

75,421 

30,573 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

686,962 

170,280 

682,997 

174,150 

NOBTH  BAY, 

Nugget-m 

ONTARIO 

ROP  Local. 

22,447 

22,258 

Preprint  Local . 

52,771 

60,485 

ROP  National . 

4,048 

5,264 

Preprint  National . 

7,178 

3,189 

Classified.. 

19,595 

22,219 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  106,039 

113,415 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  1,908,606 

1,942,403 

NORTH  PLATTE,  NEB. 

Telegraph-mS 

ROP  Local . 

20,373 

23,489 

Preprinf  Local 

13,050 

12,267 

13,833 

19,053 

ROP  National . 

860 

1,549 

Preprint  National . 

2,480 

783 

Classified. 

9,462 

10,192 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

46,225 

12,267 

49,846 

19,053 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

384,767 

120,190 

473,384 

162,602 

OLYMPIA,  WASH. 

Olymplan-mS 

ROP  Local . 

33,601 

37,065 

Preprint  Local . 

92,402 

81343 

ROP  National . 

919 

1,157 

Classified. 

34,174 

33,656 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  161,096 

153,221 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  1,498,958 

1,375,776 

ONTARIO, 

ORE 

. 

Argus  Observer-eS 

ROP  Local . 

...  10,607 

9.624 

Preprint  Local . 

43.409 

45,408 

ROP  National . 

940 

1,879 

Classified 

12,855 

11,650 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

..  67,811 

68,561 

YEAR  TO  DATE. 

..  492,795 

522,263 

OTTAWA,  ILL. 

Dally  Times-e 

ROP  Local . 

....  16,513 

18,266 

Preprint  Local 

38,010 

1,399 

34,680 

2,430 

ROP  National . 

531 

708 

Preprint  National . 

803 

252 

Classified 

6,769 

6,994 

GRAND  TOTAL 

...  62,626 

1,399 

60,900 

2,430 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

...  563,492 

18,953 

535,859 

20,942 

♦Indicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in  lines. 
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1993 

1992  1 

1993 

1992  1 

1993 

1992 

FULL 

PART 

FULL 

PART 

FULL 

PART 

FULL 

PART 

FULL  PART 

FULL  PART 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN  RUN 

RUN  RUN 

PORTLAND, 

MAINS 

RIVIRSIDI 

,  CALIP. 

SPOKANI,  WASH. 

Press  Herald-m 

Press-Enterprlse-mS 

Spokesman-Revlew-m 

26,790 

2,160 

23,743 

3,010 

ROP  Local . 

50.571 

23,477 

55,303 

27,520 

ROP  Local . 

36,029 

33,596 

Preprint  Local ... 

.  14,894 

16,034 

Preprint  Local 

95,924 

122,764 

Preprint  Local 

6,401 

10,031 

.  1,367 

660 

ROP  National . 

6,011 

79 

3,904 

540 

ROP  National . 

3,286 

2,883 

Preprint  National. 

108 

160 

Preprint  National 

16,570 

14,270 

Classified 

47,356 

40,052 

12,326 

23 

12,499 

48 

Classified. 

60,514 

608 

58,826 

2,733 

95,072 

86,562 

Total . 

.  55,485 

2,183 

53,096 

3,058 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

229,590 

24,164 

255,067 

30,793 

“  . 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

2,221,901 

197,267  2,696,357 

233,261 

Spokesman-Revlew-S 

Maine  Sunday  Telegram-S 

ROP  Local .  17,805 

Preprint  Local  32.422 

ROP  Ndional  572 

Preprint  National  6,102 

Classified .  18.322 

Total .  75,223 

GRAND  TOTAL...  130,708 
YEAR  TO  DATE...  1,132,027 


15,758 
33,012 
524 
4,200 
15,761 
69,255 
2,183  122,351 
20,8291.090.807. 


3,058 

30,716 


MOVIDINCI,  II.I. 


•ACRAMINTO,  CALIi. 

Sacramento  Bee-mS 


ROP  Local . 

77,432 

19,065 

78,798 

20,336 

Preprint  Local 

114,423 

56,115 

107,764 

54,702 

ROP  National 

15,123 

13,611 

Preprint  National . 

17,639 

2,340 

13,957 

1,903 

Classified 

180,830 

8,008 

195,294 

7,072 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

405,647 

87,528 

409,624 

84,013 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

N/A 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  National . 

Preprint  National... 

Classified . 

Total . 

GRAND  TOTAL...  131,840 
YEAR  TO  DATE...  1,087,799 


8,818 

5,651 

1,141 

1,422 

19,736 

36,768 


9,005 

5,041 

1,512 

1,501 

15,981 

33.040 

119,602 

1,080,623 


SYRACUN,  N.Y. 


Journal  Bulletin-m 

ROP  Local . 

37,519 

11216 

37,786 

13,647 

Preprint  Local 

7,737 

83,717 

ROP  National 

2,358 

1,682 

Preprint  National 

456 

3,986 

Classified . 

31,328 

848 

28,533 

677 

Total . 

,  79,398 

99,767 

68,001 

14,524 

Joumal-S 

ROP  Local . 

26,555 

1,589 

27,046 

2,059 

Preprint  Local 

49,167 

69,056 

ROP  National 

2,276 

2,504 

Preprint  National 

13,917 

164 

Classified... 

13,035 

207 

12,914 

280 

Total . 

.  104,950 

71,016 

42,464 

2,339 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  184,348 

170,783 

110,465 

16,863 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  1,501,445  1,235,249  1,204,606  1,021,704 

MADINO,  M. 

Eagle  Time$-e 


ROP  Local . 

38,804 

37,485 

Preprint  Local . 

20,320 

24,555 

ROP  National . 

732 

833 

Classified . 

30,957 

37,630 

Total . 

.  90,813 

100,503 

Eagle-S 

ROP  Local . 

21,672 

25,170 

Preprint  Local 

7,415 

40,540 

6,130 

40,270 

ROP  National 

314 

356 

Preprint  Nat  onal 

10,440 

9,810 

Classified . 

17,829 

19,117 

Total . 

57,670 

40,540 

60,583 

40,270 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  148,483 

40,540 

161,086 

40,270 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  1,420,276 

352,425  1,694,836 

252,810 

Gaaette-Joumal-m 

BIND, 

NIV. 

ROP  Local . 

..  66,075 

66,317 

Preprint  Local 

105,628 

94,284 

ROP  National 

1,290 

2,871 

Preprint  National . 

11,106 

8,712 

Classified. 

59,407 

56,782 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

..  243,506 

228,966 

YEAR  TO  DATE. 

..  2,365,362 

2,247,896 

RICHMOND,  VA. 


Timos-Dlspatch-m 

ROP  Local . 

40,681 

8,262 

41,658 

5,483 

Preprint  Local . 

20,716 

1,921 

18,111 

1,748 

ROP  National . 

2,897 

126 

3,295 

140 

Preprint  National . 

101 

1,142 

1,259 

1,298 

Classified . 

32,827 

34,437 

4,435 

Total . . 

97,222 

11,451 

96,960 

13,104 

Timos-Oispatcli-S 

ROP  Local . 

22,089 

20,794 

2,944 

Preprint  Local 

20,541 

1,167 

24,838 

436 

ROP  National 

1,094 

1,286 

8 

Preprint  National . 

Classilied 

9,387 

18,967 

8.490 

20,279 

4,260 

Total . 

.  72,078 

1,167 

75,687 

7,668 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  169,300 

12,616 

174,647 

20,772 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  1,588,974 

118,627  1,692,195 

148,432 

fT.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Post-Dlspafch-m 


ROP  Local . 

45,955 

33,769 

41,958 

21,159 

Preprint  Local 

60,767 

38,639 

ROP  National 

3,112 

2,069 

4,080 

396 

Classiliod 

48,071 

8,438 

43,591 

3,069 

Total . 

.  157,905 

44,276 

128,484 

24,624 

Post-Dispatch-S 

ROP  Local . 

25,407 

24,850 

Preprint  local 

36,756 

40,340 

ROP  National 

2,551 

3,572 

Preprint  National . 

11,273 

9,850 

Classified 

35,416 

33,606 

Total . 

.  111,403 

112,218 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  269,308 

44,276 

240,702 

24,624 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  2,345,497 

317,725  2,152,342 

204,417 

SAN  BIRNARDINO,  CAUi. 


Sun-mS 

ROP  Local . 

40,839 

40,944 

Preprint  Local 

56,384 

59,504 

ROP  National 

4,128 

4,233 

Preprint  National . 

5,400 

9,875 

Classilied 

55,676 

55,973 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  162,427 

170,529 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  1,595,589 

1,578,381 

SAN  DllOO,  CALII. 

Unlon-Tribune-mS 

ROP  Local . 

.  106,505 

16,889  118,857 

17,021 

ROP  National . 

16,047 

695  18,056 

1,789 

Classified . 

97,165 

13,821  99,222 

4,166 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  219,717 

31,405  236,135 

22,976 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  2,107,884 

282,822  2,219,646 

225,840 

SANTA  MONICA,  CALIi. 

Outlook-e 

ROP  Local . 

26,774 

23,651 

Preprint  Local . 

7,144 

7,144 

ROP  National . 

2,687 

3,573 

Classilied . 

24,280 

24,810 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

61,085 

59,178 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

578,672 

615,459 

SHILBYVILLI, 

Times-Gazette-e 

TINN. 

ROP  Local . 

14,794 

20,116 

Preprint  Local . 

23,276 

21,526 

ROP  National . 

196 

129 

Preprint  National . 

516 

Classilied . 

5,390 

5,212 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

44,174 

46,985 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

N/A 

SITKA,  ALASKA 

Dally  Sendnel-e 

ROP  Local . 

5,127 

5,505 

Preprint  Local . 

9 

7 

ROP  National . 

286 

1,035 

Classified . 

1,262 

1,247 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

6,684 

7,794 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

,  59,984 

74,161 

Post-Standard-m 


ROP  Local . 

26,965 

16,924 

29,429 

11,442 

Preprint  Local . 

32,796 

85,186 

ROP  National . 

1,910 

1,558 

Preprint  National . 

424 

165 

Classified . 

19,534 

16,488 

Total . 

81,629 

16,924 

132,846 

11,442 

Herald-Joumal-e 

ROP  Local . 

26,575 

10,881 

26,864 

7,558 

Preprint  Local . 

35,229 

90,502 

ROP  National . 

1,388 

1,323 

Preprint  National . 

424 

185 

Classilied . 

18,341 

15,783 

Total . 

81,957 

10,881 

134,657 

7,558 

Herald  American-S 

ROP  Local . 

15,579 

479 

15,292 

449 

Preprint  Local . 

125,136 

75,546 

ROP  National . 

1,323 

919 

Preprint  National . 

12,558 

10,837 

Classified . 

13,422 

13,100 

Total . . 

168,018 

479 

115,694 

449 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

331,609 

28,284 

383,197 

19,449 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  3,335,892  3. 

151,210  3,250,522 

179,824 

TACOMA,  WASH. 

Morning  News  Tribune-m 

ROP  Local . 

56,538 

2,761 

48,173 

1,829 

Preprint  Local . 

64,053 

15,857 

70,635 

17,385 

ROP  National . 

4,474 

22 

12,576 

485 

Preprint  National . 

14,857 

87 

16,113 

40 

Classilied . 

46,280 

3,180 

47,255 

1,909 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  186,202 

21,907 

194,752 

21,648 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  1,681,834 

142,003  1,668,187 

246,400 

TOLSDO, 

OHIO 

Blade-m 

ROP  Lrxal . 

32,267 

6,261 

29,398 

5,307 

Preprint  Local . 

29,673 

24,633 

ROP  National . 

1,216 

159 

1,660 

76 

Preprint  National . 

1,008 

1,006 

Classified . 

17,161 

760 

16,878 

574 

Total . 

81,325 

7,180 

73,777 

5,957 

Blade-S 

ROP  Local . 

16,639 

16,282 

Preprint  Local . 

58,527 

47,817 

ROP  National . 

784 

866 

Preprint  National . 

16,884 

14,616 

Classified... . 

10,650 

11^73 

Total . 

103,684 

90,854 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

185,009 

760 

28,151 

5,957 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

1,432,523 

48,127  1,332,345 

55,881 

TOPBKA,  KAN. 

CapItal-Joumal-m 


ROP  Local .  46,400  48,062 

Preprint  Local .  21,986  60,623  20,668  56,220 

ROP  National .  638  1,422 

Preprint  National .  88  8,439  7,341 

Classified .  31,245  27,381 


GRAND  TOTAL...  100,357  69,062  97,553  63,561 
YEAR  TO  DATE...  856,536  602,381  891,404  553,912 


*  Indicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in  lines. 
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AFFIX 

POSTAGE 

HERE 


1993  1992 


1993  1992 


FULL  PART  FULL  PART 
RUN  RUN  RUN  RUN 

TORRANCI,  CALIP. 


Dally  Breeze-eS 


ROP  Local . 

49.400 

43,667 

Preprint  Local 

74.847 

74,487 

ROP  National . 

3.542 

4,509 

Preprint  National . 

18,330 

18.330 

Classified.... 

49,650 

48,949 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

195,409 

189,942 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

1,727,533 

1,782,691 

Observer-Reporter-S 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  National . 

Preprint  National . 

Classified . 

Total . 


FULL  PART 
RUN  RUN 


5,032 

25,956 

38 

2,016 

8,950 

41,992 

130,512 

1,119,489 


FULL  PART 
RUN  RUN 


7,142 

27,864 

664 

17,286 

9,642 

62,598 

147,744 

1,132,906 


GRAND  TOTAL... 
YEAR  TO  DATE... 


TULSA,  OKLA. 


World-iri 


ROP  Local,. 

36,544 

6,132 

31,669 

1,630 

Preprint  Local . 

2,636 

990 

2,584 

911 

ROP  National . 

735 

10 

1,621 

Preprint  National . 

Classified... 

37,280 

10 

123 

32,042 

67 

Total . 

.  77,195 

7,142 

68,039 

2608 

WINDSOR, 

Star-e* 

ONTARIO 

ROP  Local . 

..  519,576 

458,321 

Preprint  Local 

969,443 

849,578 

ROP  National . 

155,802 

166.303 

Preprint  National . 

183,349 

207,395 

Classified 

295,792 

326,496 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  2,123,962 

2,008,093 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  16,980,984 

16,102,162 

World-S 

ROP  Local . 

19,201 

20,105 

Preprint  Local . 

7,496 

7,057 

ROP  National . 

1,070 

1,538 

Preprint  National . 

2,568 

2,233 

Classified... 

22,036 

19,879 

Total . 

.  52,371 

50,812 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  129,566 

7,142  118,851 

2,608 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  1,159,990 

39,951  1,081,717 

26,804 

TWIN  PALLS,  IDAHO 

Tlmes-News-mS 


ROP  Local . 

26,851 

28,491 

Preprint  Local . 

79,829 

70,137 

ROP  National . 

178 

77 

Classilied. 

27,864 

23,822 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  134,722 

122,527 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  1,134,959 

1,0%,590 

WASHINGTON,  PA. 

Observer-Repo  rter-m 


ROP  Local . 

...  21,223 

21,195 

Preprint  Local . 

37,674 

32,314 

ROP  National . 

201 

902 

Preprint  National . 

252 

516 

Classified. 

29,170 

30,219 

Total . 

...  88,520 

85,146 

♦Indicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in  lines. 


Note:  Figures  given  In  modular  agate  lines. 

WINSTON-SALIM,  N.C. 


Journal-m 


ROP  Local . 

37,445 

6,472 

42,583 

8,570 

Preprint  Local . 

9,785 

27,382 

10,045 

17,157 

ROP  National . 

1,345 

1.489 

Preprint  National . 

176 

1,304 

88 

704 

Classified . 

43,415 

84 

42,580 

Total . 

92,166 

35,242 

96,785 

26,431 

Journal-S 

ROP  Local . 

15,095 

1,961 

16,427 

1,418 

Preprint  Local . . 

6,030 

16,563 

7,439 

23,677 

ROP  National . 

1,112 

1,251 

Preprint  National . 

10,572 

832 

9,660 

Classified . 

18,511 

19,199 

Total . 

.  51,320 

19,356 

53,996 

25,095 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  143,486 

54,598 

150,781 

51,526 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  1,340,585 

547,809 

1,357,166 

502,195 

YAKIMA,  WASH. 


Herald-Republlc-m 


ROP  Local . 

30,215 

32,431 

ROP  National . 

1,912 

2,272 

Classified . 

51,107 

44,349 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

83,234 

79,052 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

704,636 

686,166 

Tribune  Co.’s  direct-marketing 
system  is  almost  ready 


I 

I 

I 

1 


I 


[ 


CHICAGO-BASED  TRIBUNE  CO. 
said  it  nearly  had  completed  develop¬ 
ment  and  implementation  of  a  data¬ 
base-marketing  system  available  to  all 
its  business  units. 

The  Direct  Marketing  Resource  Cen¬ 
ter  is  part  of  the  company’s  effort  to 
support  customer-specific  marketing, 
said  Cathy  Jaios,  vice  president  of  mar¬ 
keting. 

Working  with  Tribune  business  units, 
the  center  initially  will  focus  on  build¬ 
ing  capabilities  and  identifying  oppor¬ 
tunities.  It  will  build  on  the  company’s 
corporate  marketing  database,  which 
principally  has  served  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune’s  advertising  and  circulation  de¬ 
partments. 

The  center  will  expand  database- 
and  direct-marketing  initiatives  to  all 


Tribune  businesses  —  publishing, 
broadcasting  and  entertainment. 

It  is  a  “significant  allocation”  of  Tri¬ 
bune’s  resources,  director  Elliot  Klein 
said. 

Literacy  dinner 
raises  record  amount 

THE  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE'S 
annual  Book  &  Author  Dinner  to  ben¬ 
efit  literacy  raised  more  than  $30,000,  a 
record  amount.  The  money  goes  to  the 
Houston  Public  Library  Parent  Reading 
Program. 

The  event  attracted  600  people,  in¬ 
cluding  several  authors. 

The  dinner  was  co-sponsored  by  the 
Houston  Area  Booksellers  Association. 


Newsletter 
to  become 
permanent  paper 

THE  PHOENIX  JOURNAL,  which 
began  as  a  skimpy  newsletter  for  victims 
of  the  devastating  1991  fire  in  the  San 
Francisco  East  Bay  region,  has  a  new 
name  and  size  and  is  on  its  way  to  be¬ 
coming  a  permanent  publication,  its 
publisher  said. 

The  newsletter  recently  became  a 
twice-monthly  tabloid  called  the  East 
Bay  Journal,  with  a  circulation  of 
16,500.  Publisher  Robert  Bruce  plans  to 
go  weekly  later  this  year. 

Bruce,  a  former  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tri¬ 
bune  reporter,  was  one  of  6,000  people 
rendered  homeless  by  the  fire,  which 
caused  $1.6  billion  in  damage,  destroyed 
3,000  homes  and  took  25  lives  in  the 
Oakland  and  Berkeley  hills. 

Bruce,  who  founded  the  Journal,  said 
it  grew  on  a  “torrent  of  construction-re¬ 
lated  advertising”  as  it  delivered  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  nuts  and  bolts  of  re¬ 
building  and  gave  emotional  support  to 
the  homeless. 

“We  are  responding  to  a  strong  read¬ 
er  interest  to  continue  as  a  permanent 
publication,”  he  said.  “As  families  re¬ 
populate  the  fire  area,  they  need  news 
about  city  government,  schools,  urban 
crime  and  other  traditional  subjects  and 
the  East  Bay  Journal  gives  them  well- 
written,  in-depth  coverage  of  complex 
issues  they  can’t  find  in  other  local 
newspapers.” 

The  Journal  is  mailed  to  all  1991  fire 
victims  wherever  they  live,  Bruce  said. 
It  also  is  distributed  free  to  homes,  cof¬ 
fee  shops  and  stores  in  the  East  Bay 
hills.  He  noted  that  although  most  of  its 
readers  live  in  Oakland,  Berkeley  resi¬ 
dents  have  appealed  to  the  Journal  to 
expand  circulation  in  that  city,  which 
does  not  have  a  daily. 

“Berkeley  has  been  hurting  for  its 
own  quality  newspaper  for  years,”  Bruce 
said.  “This  is  a  sophisticated,  intellectu¬ 
al  city  that  deserves  better.  We  hope  to 
give  it  to  them.” 

Bruce,  who  began  the  newsletter  as  a 
one-man  publisher,  editor  and  reporter, 
now  has  six  half-time  editorial  staffers, 
four  ad  salespeople  and  a  dozen  free¬ 
lance  contributors.  And  the  Journal  of¬ 
fice  has  moved  from  his  rented  home  to 
new  quarters  in  Oakland. 

Meanwhile,  Bruce  is  rebuilding  his 
home  where  it  was  destroyed  in  the  fire. 
He  also  is  a  consultant  to  victims  of  re¬ 
cent  Southern  California  brush  fires, 
which  gutted  nearly  600  homes. 
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Unplugged  Tabitha 
Soren  tries  column 

The  MTV  News  reporter/anchor  puts  down  her  mike 
twice  a  month  to  write  for  the  N.Y.  Times  Syndicate 


by  David  Astor 

TABITHA  SOREN  IS  one  of  the 
country’s  most  famous  young  adults, 
but  she  doesn’t  believe  that  she  or  any¬ 
one  else  can  speak  for  an  entire  age 
group. 

“I  represent  what  I  think,”  the  new 
syndicated  columnist  said.  “I’m  not  a 
spokesperson  for  the  ‘twentysomething 
generation’  or  whatever  people  call  it. 
That’s  just  media  hype.” 

Still,  Soren  does  have  a  better-than- 
average  grasp  of  what  is  important  to 
people  in  their  20s.  That’s  because  she 
is  an  anchor  and  reporter  for  the  news 
division  of  MTV:  Music  Television,  the 
cable  network  with  millions  of  young 
viewers. 

Soren,  26,  said  the  fact  that  many  of 
these  viewers  watch  MTV  News  indi¬ 
cates  that  young  people  are  interested 
not  only  in  music  but  in  such  issues  as 
politics,  the  deficit,  the  environment, 
abortion  and  AIDS. 

“These  are  the  things  I  care  about 
too,”  Soren  said,  adding  that  she  has 
been  surprised  at  the  “out-of-touch- 
ness”  of  some  newspaper  editors  who 
think  young  people  have  few  societal 
concerns. 

In  fact,  some  editors  didn’t  buy 
Soren’s  New  York  Times  Syndicate 
column  because  they  expected  it  to  be 
a  lightweight  feature  about  music. 
Soren  said  she  has  little  to  do  with 
MTV’s  music  side,  adding  that  the  ca¬ 
ble  network,  while  best  known  for  its 
music  videos,  has  developed  an  in¬ 
creasing  amount  of  non-musical  pro¬ 
gramming  in  recent  years. 

For  instance,  MTV  covered  the  1992 
presidential  campaign  extensively,  with 
Soren  receiving  a  Peabody  Award  for 
her  “Choose  or  Lose”  efforts.  Among 
the  people  she  interviewed  were  George 
Bush,  Bill  Clinton  and  A1  Gore. 


Tabitha  Soren 


“I  was  impressed  with  the  kind  of 
stuff  she  did  during  the  1992  cam¬ 
paign,”  said  Madison,  Wis.,  Capital 
Times  associate  editor  Phil  Haslanger, 
whose  paper  subscribes  to  her  “Some¬ 
thing  to  Think  About”  feature. 

Soren  uses  her  column  to  discuss 
politics  as  well  as  subjects  ranging  from 
gay  rights  to  hate-mongering  computer 
bulletin  boards  to  the  battle  about 
whether  a  powerful  telescope  should 
be  placed  on  an  Arizona  mountain  sa¬ 
cred  to  Native  Americans. 

The  last  issue,  while  widely  covered 
in  Arizona,  has  received  little  national 
attention.  Soren  said  one  of  her  major 
goals  as  a  columnist  is  to  tell  readers 
about  stories  that  the  “traditional  me¬ 
dia”  often  ignore. 


“I’m  not  comfortable  being  a  pun¬ 
dit,”  she  remarked.  “I’m  much  more 
comfortable  bringing  things  to  people’s 
attention.” 

Soren  did  note  that  her  column  will 
discuss  music  and  entertainment  peri¬ 
odically  when  it  relates  to  politics. 
“The  two  worlds  merge  constantly  and 
I’m  usually  there  when  it  happens,  so 
why  not  write  about  it?”  she  said,  citing 
the  Soul  Asylum  visit  to  the  White 
House  as  one  example. 

Soul  Asylum,  by  the  way,  is  one  of 
Soren’s  favorite  bands.  She  also  enjoys 
country  music. 

Soren  finds  many  column  topics 
through  her  MTV  reporting  and  her 
work  as  a  contributing  correspondent 
to  NBC’s  Today  show.  She  noted  that 
TV  news  segments  are  too  short  to 
cover  every  facet  of  a  story  adequately, 
so  she  can  expand  on  these  segments 
in  “Something  to  Think  About.” 

Soren  also  plans  to  develop  column 
ideas  from  scratch  but  said  her  full 
schedule  will  preclude  her  from  doing 
this  too  often.  The  frequently  traveling 
journalist  not  only  works  for  MTV  and 
NBC  but  free-lances  for  such  publica¬ 
tions  as  Elle  magazine,  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  and  USA  Today.  Her  many  oth¬ 
er  activities  have  included  competing 
on  a  Jeopardy  TV  program  this  month, 
doing  a  voiceover  for  MTV’s  Beavis 
and  Butt'head  cartoon  last  month  and 
earlier  appearing  on  Tonight  and  Late 
Night  with  David  Letterman. 

The  myriad  demands  on  her  time 
made  Soren  think  twice  when  NYTS 
suggested  a  column.  “It  was  something 
I  was  immediately  interested  in,  but  I 
didn’t  want  to  be  spread  so  thin  that  I 
wasn’t  doing  anything  well,”  she  said. 

One  solution  was  making  the  col¬ 
umn  biweekly  rather  than  weekly. 
Also,  Soren  decided  to  turn  down  a 
couple  of  book  offers  in  favor  of  the 
shorter  syndicated-feature  format. 

NYTS  executive  editor  Gloria 
Brown  Anderson  is  glad  that  she  did. 
“I  think  Tabitha  is  an  aware  and  intel¬ 
ligent  young  person  with  a  special  per¬ 
spective  on  what’s  going  on  in  this 
country  and  the  world,”  she  said.  “It’s 
really  hard  for  people  in  their  40s  or 
beyond  to  remember  what  struck  them 
as  important,  exciting  and  fresh  when 
they  were  a  lot  younger.  I  don’t  think 
anyone  can  speak  for  an  entire  genera¬ 
tion,  but  Tabitha  does  share  and  reflect 
the  interests  of  people  in  their  20s.” 
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Anderson  asked  Soren  to  write  a 
column  after  talking  with  friends  who 
are  younger  than  30  and  watching 
MTV. 

“I  was  aware  Tabitha  had  quite  a  fol¬ 
lowing,”  said  Anderson,  who  is  in  her 
40s.  “We  all  know  many  newspapers 
are  talking  about  the  need  to  get  young 
people  to  read  newspapers.  One  way  to 
make  that  happen  is  to  [find  colum¬ 
nists]  that  young  people  already  know 
about.” 

Anderson  said  Soren  has  had  some 
difficulty  adapting  to  column  writing 
after  years  of  TV  work  but  is  improving 
rapidly. 

Soren  noted  that  she  had  grown  ac¬ 
customed  to  using  more  “conversation¬ 
al”  and  “simplified”  language  in  her 
TV  segments  and  relying  on  visuals  to 
show  certain  things  that  columnists 
must  describe  in  words. 

Newspaper  words  obviously  are  read 
by  a  larger  percentage  of  older  people 
than  MTV  attracts,  but  Soren  doesn’t 
see  this  as  a  problem  for  a  column  that 
she  believes  covers  topics  of  interest  to 
various  age  groups. 

Anderson  observed  that  older  peo¬ 
ple  may  want  to  read  Soren’s  column 
not  only  for  its  contents  but  to  get  “an 


insight  into  what  today’s  young  people 
care  about.” 

It  is  no  secret  that  many  young  peo¬ 
ple  care  little  about  daily  newspapers, 
so  how  will  they  know  that  Soren’s  col¬ 
umn  exists?  Anderson  suggested  that 
papers  consider  promoting  the  colum¬ 
nist  in  TV  and  radio  ads. 

Haslanger  said  he  suggested  such  ads 
for  Soren  but  Capital  Times  manage¬ 
ment  hasn’t  approved  the  idea. 

St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  editorial  page 
editor  Ronald  Clark  agreed  that  using 
radio  and  TV  ads  to  tout  Soren  would 
make  sense  but  said  his  paper  first  has 
to  decide  whether  to  keep  her  feature. 

“I’ve  been  a  little  disappointed  with 
the  three  or  four  columns  I’ve  seen  so 
far,”  Clark  said  earlier  this  month.  “I’ve 
shown  them  to  a  number  of  ‘twen¬ 
tysomething’  people  in  our  newsroom 
and  their  reaction  was  negative  too.” 

Clark  said  Soren’s  first  few  columns 
did  not  discuss  the  most  crucial  issues 
facing  young  people,  including  a  lack 
of  jobs  and  the  huge  debt  that  older 
generations  have  left  to  them.  Conse¬ 
quently,  he  said,  it  is  unlikely  that 
readers  would  “demand  copies”  of 
newspapers  to  see  “Something  to 
Think  About.” 


The  Pioneer  Press  purchased  the 
Soren  column  last  month  hut  decided 
to  delay  publishing  it  until  at  least 
mid-November. 

“We  bought  the  column  in  the  hope 
that  it  would  have  some  appeal  to  the 
18-to-34-year-old  readers  that  we,  like 
most  newspapers,  are  having  a  hard 
time  attracting  and  holding  on  to,” 
Clark  said.  “What  1  have  seen  hasn’t 
really  differed  significantly  from  older 
writers  in  content  or  style.  If  she’s  just 
another  Anna  Quindlen  or  Ellen 
Goodman  or  you  name  it,  it  doesn’t  do 
anything  for  us.” 

Clark  did  emphasize  that  Soren  has 
done  good  work  for  MTV  and  the  Pio¬ 
neer  Press  will  give  her  column  time  to 
see  how  it  develops. 

Haslanger  is  more  positive  about  the 
seven-week-old  feature.  “The  electron¬ 
ic-hate  column  was  really  impressive 
and  the  others  I’ve  seen  were  good,”  he 
said. 

The  Capital  Times  decided  to  buy 
the  column  because  Soren’s  samples 
“looked  pretty  solid”  and  the  MTV  star 
“has  name  recognition  with  a  younger 
group  of  folks  in  our  community,”  he 
added. 

Haslanger  said  Soren  not  only  ap- 
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Copley  News  Service's  Washington  Bureau  reporter  team  makes  for  great  reading.  And  even  bet¬ 
ter  scoops.  Like  Bureau  Chief  George  Condon's  exclusive  interview  with  President  Clinton  on  Somalia. 

Or  Marcus  Stern's  NAFTA  coverage.  And  always  backed  up  with  outstanding  reporting  by  Mark 
Barabak,  Otto  Kreisher,  Dori  Meinert,  Steve  Green,  Ben  Shore,  Finlay  Lewis,  Bob  Estill  and  Amy  Bayer.  All 
available  daily  on  the  AP  high-speed  wire.  For  just  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  other  wires. 

The  Washington  Bureau  fills  in  editors  at  more  than  150  papers  across  the  country,  from  small 
weeklies  to  big  dailies,  Their  insightful  reporting  is  on  America's  best-read  list  so  why  not  yours? 

Call  today  for  a  complimentary  sample  (619)  293-1818  or  fax  (619)-297-0537. 

COPLEY  NEWS  SERVICE 

- - -  "We  wrap  up  readership  and  revenue"  '  '  ' 
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peals  to  many  of  the  university  stu¬ 
dents  who  read  the  Capital  Times  but 
might  attract  some  of  the  many  who 
don’t. 

Other  Soren  clients  include  the  Al¬ 
buquerque  Tribune;  Denver  Post;  Las 
Vegas  Review-Journal;  Quincy,  Mass., 
Patriot  Ledger;  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico, 
El  Nuevo  Dia;  and  Seattle  Post-Intelli- 
gencer,  Anderson  said. 

“Something  to  Think  About”  is  de¬ 
signed  primarily  for  opinion  pages 
(where  the  Capital  Times  uses  it  and 
Pioneer  Press  plans  to),  but  some  pa¬ 
pers  are  running  it  in  feature,  enter¬ 
tainment  or  youth  sections. 

The  Texas-born  Soren  spent  some  of 
her  youth  in  the  Philippines  and  Ger¬ 
many  as  part  of  a  military  family.  She 
earned  a  degree  in  politics  at  New  York 
University  and  then  worked  at  various 
TV  stations  in  New  York  and  WVNY- 
TV,  Burlington,  Vt.  At  WVNY,  Soren 
was  an  anchor,  producer,  state  capital 
reporter,  acting  news  director  and  talk- 
show  host. 

She  lives  in  New  York,  where  MTV 
is  based. 

Writers  in  the  news 

SPORTS  COLUMNIST  MITCH  Al- 
bom  has  been  named  co-host  of 
ESPNZ’s  SportsNight  program. 

The  award-winning  writer  is  with 
the  Detroit  Free  Press,  Tribune  Media 
Services  and  Knight-Ridder/Tribune 
News  Service. 

Another  TMS  columnist,  “Energy 
Express”  writer  Marilynn  Preston,  pro¬ 
duces  a  children’s  TV  series  of  the 
same  name  that  recently  won  a  Chica¬ 
go/Midwest  Emmy.  The  column  and 
show  focus  on  fitness. 

And  TMS  “Tax  Report”  columnist 
Julian  Block  was  one  of  the  panelists  at 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  Television 
Group’s  Nov.  18  seminar  about  Presi¬ 
dent  Clinton’s  tax  plan. 

‘Gasoline’  turns  75 

“GASOLINE  ALLEY,”  THE  Tribune 
Media  Services  comic  created  by 
Frank  King  in  1918,  celebrates  its  75th 
anniversary  Nov.  24. 

The  story  strip  started  with  a  draw¬ 
ing  in  King’s  Chicago  Tribune  “Rectan¬ 
gle”  feature  that  showed  four  cronies 
working  on  their  jalopies  in  the  back 
alley  where  they  lived.  It  was  called 


Frank  King  (left)  and  Dick  Moores  in 
1964. 


“Sunday  Morning  in  Gasoline  Alley” 
and  soon  became  its  own  Sunday  enti¬ 
ty  before  going  daily  in  1919. 

Two  years  later.  Tribune  publisher 
Joseph  Medill  Patterson  insisted  that  a 
baby  be  included  in  the  comic,  and 
King  decided  to  have  a  boy  left  at  Walt 
Wallet’s  doorstep.  Wallet  nicknamed 
the  baby  Skeezix,  a  slang  term  of  the 
day  for  mischievous  child  and  mother¬ 
less  calf. 

One  of  the  distinctive  features  of 
“Gasoline  Alley”  was  that  Wallet, 
Skeezix  and  many  other  characters 
grew  older  and  had  children  and 
grandchildren. 

King  died  in  1969,  and  Dick  Moores 
inherited  sole  responsibility  for  the 
strip.  When  Moores  died  in  1986,  he 
was  succeeded  by  North  Carolina- 
based  Jim  Scancarelli. 

Many  ‘Dilbert’  fans 

“DILBERT”  CREATOR  SCOTT 
Adams  recently  spoke  about  humor  as 
part  of  a  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  lecture  series. 

The  audience  kept  the  United  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate  cartoonist  an  extra  45 
minutes  to  answer  questions. 

Also,  people  in  Boston,  Sacramento 
and  San  Francisco  waited  in  line  up  to 
two  hours  for  Adams  to  sign  copies  of 


Scott  Adams  (right)  signing  his  book. 


his  new  Clues  for  the  Clueless  paper¬ 
back  (Andrews  and  McMeel)  and  Your 
Cubicle  or  Mine?  desk  calendar  (St. 
Martin’s  Press). 

Many  of  the  bookstore  visitors  par¬ 
ticipated  in  a  contest  by  wearing 
curled-up  ties  as  the  engineer  Dilbert 
does.  One  of  the  four  winners,  who  re¬ 
ceived  signed  original  “Dilbert”  strips, 
created  a  remote-control  tie  that 
curled  up  and  down  at  the  press  of  a 
button. 

Metz  moving  office 

ROBERT  ROY  METZ  is  moving  out  of 
United  Media’s  offices  in  New  York 
but  will  continue  as  UM  chairman  un¬ 
til  he  retires  in  March. 

Starting  Nov.  29,  Metz  will  work  in 
an  office  at  228  E.  45th  St.,  which  is 
near  King  Features  Syndicate  and 
several  blocks  from  UM’s  headquarters 
at  200  Park  Ave.  Joining  him  will  be 
his  assistant,  Connie  Fidler. 

“1  am  moving  at  my  request  so  that  1 
can  focus  on  what  I’m  going  to  do 
when  I  leave  United,”  Metz  said, 
adding  that  he  hopes  to  continue 
working  in  some  sort  of  media-related 
capacity. 

Metz,  who  was  contacted  by  E&P, 
emphasized  that  UM  work  will  be  his 
“first  responsibility”  until  he  reaches 
E.W.  Scripps  Co.’s  retirement  age  of  65 
next  year. 

Scripps  owns  UM,  although  it  con¬ 
sidered  selling  the  syndication  compa¬ 
ny  until  taking  it  off  the  market  this 
summer  (E&P,  Aug.  21,  p.  34).  Then, 
Scripps  announced  that  Douglas  Stern 
would  succeed  Metz  as  UM  president 
and  CEO,  with  Metz  moving  to  the  po¬ 
sition  of  chairman. 

When  asked  if  he  was  leaving  UM’s 
office  because  of  problems  with  Stern, 
Metz  replied,  “There  is  no  conflict  at 
all.” 

Stern,  in  a  statement  released 
through  a  UM  spokeswoman,  said, 
“We’re  respecting  Bob’s  request  to 
move  his  office  in  order  to  be  able  to 
focus  on  his  future  career  plans.  Bob 
and  1  will  continue  to  work  together  as 
we  have  in  the  past  and  I  look  forward 
to  a  long  and  continuing  relationship.” 

Metz  became  UM’s  first  president 
and  CEO  when  United  Feature  Syn¬ 
dicate  and  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association  merged  in  1978.  He  had 
joined  NEA  20  years  earlier. 

— David  Astor 
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Financial  Reports 

Continued  from  page  1 7 

4.1%  to  $242.1  million. 

The  Times’  nine-month  revenues 
dropped  to  $556  million,  from  $591.2 
million,  while  East  Coast  papers  boost¬ 
ed  ad  revenues  to  $495.9  million,  from 
$487.8  million. 

After  producing  an  operating  profit 
margin  of  about  9%  in  the  first  nine 
months,  the  company  said  it  is  studying 
its  costs  and  may  take  charges  for  re¬ 
structuring  in  the  future. 

Chairman  and  CEO  Robert  Erburu 
said  the  company’s  outlook  for  the  year 
was  “cautious.” 

In  an  unrelated  announcement. 
Times  Mirror  said  it  had  agreed  in  prin¬ 
ciple  to  acquire,  for  undisclosed  terms, 
Dushkin  Publishing  Group  Inc.,  a  spe¬ 
cialty  textbook  publisher. 

TRIBUNE 

With  improved  earnings  from  news¬ 
papers,  including  its  flagship  Chicago 
Tribune,  Tribune  Co.  reported  that 
third-quarter  net  profit  advanced  14% 
to  $34  million  and  per-share  income 
rose  13%  to  5l0. 

The  gains,  compared  with  third  quar¬ 
ter  1992,  would  have  been  larger  with¬ 
out  $3  million,  or  4^  a  share,  in  income 
tax  charges  from  the  federal  corporate 
tax  hike  of  1  percentage  point,  retroac¬ 
tive  to  January. 

Tribune’s  quarterly  tax  bite  soared 
43%  to  $33.6  million. 

Quarterly  revenues  declined  8%  to 
$486.7  million  because  a  newsprint 
manufacturing  company,  after  a  public 
stock  offering  in  February,  was  not  in¬ 
cluded. 

Operating  earnings  advanced  18%  to 
$78.3  million,  compared  with  a  year 
earlier. 

Quarterly  operating  profit  from  the 
Tribune  and  five  other  dailies  increased 
5%  to  $52.5  million,  as  revenues  grew 
4%  to  $292  million.  Not  counting  a  pa¬ 
per  that  the  company  closed  in  Califor¬ 
nia,  newspaper  revenues  grew  6%  and 
ad  revenues  grew  4%,  including  gains  of 
4%  in  retail  and  9%  in  classified  and  an 
8%  drop  in  general.  Circulation  rev¬ 
enue  increased  6%  with  the  help  of 
price  hikes  at  the  Tribune. 

In  entertainment  and  broadcasting, 
operating  profit  slipped  8%  to  $32.1 
million  as  pay  hikes  for  the  Chicago 
Cubs  outstripped  gains  from  TV  sta¬ 
tions  and  Tribune  Entertainment. 

Quno  Corp.,  a  formerly  wholly 
owned  newsprint  manufacturer  that 


went  public  in  Canada,  lost  $11.6  mil¬ 
lion  in  the  quarter,  down  from  $12.2 
million  a  year  before.  Tribune’s  59% 
share  in  the  loss  was  $5.8  million.  High¬ 
er  newsprint  profit  margins  outpaced  a 
$4  million  increase  in  losses  from  cur¬ 
rency  exchanges. 

While  selling  prices  increased  5%, 
shipments  dropped  10%. 

In  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year. 
Tribune  reported,  net  income  rocketed 
68%  to  $130.5  million,  or  $1.76  a  share, 
from  $64.2  million,  or  990  a  share,  a 
year  earlier.  Revenues  gained  7%  to  $1.4 
billion,  and  operating  profit  surged  28% 
to  $244.4  million. 

WASHINGTON  POST 

The  Washington  Post  Co.  reported 
that  third-quarter  net  earnings  shot  up 
63%  to  $44.8  million,  compared  with 
the  period  last  year,  and  per-share  earn¬ 
ings  rose  64%  to  $3.82. 

Excluding  an  after-tax  gain  of  $1.14  a 
share  from  the  September  sale  of  U.K. 
cable  franchises,  net  earnings  increased 
14%  and  per-share  earnings  climbed 
15%. 

Higher  profits  stemmed  from  cable 
and  broadcast  operations.  Lower  for¬ 
eign  taxes  offset  higher  U.S.  taxes. 

Quarterly  revenues  grew  4%  to 
$364.1  million,  and  operating  profit  ad¬ 
vanced  9%  to  $55  million,  compared 
with  a  year  earlier. 

Newspapers,  overwhelmingly  the 
Washington  Post,  posted  3%  higher  rev¬ 
enues  in  the  quarter  despite  slightly 
lower  ad  volume.  Post  ad  linage  slipped 
slightly. 

Newsweek  magazine  posted  7.5%  less 
revenue  in  the  quarter,  broadcast  rev¬ 
enues  grew  10%  and  cable  revenue  grew 
6%. 

Revenue  from  teaching  and  electron¬ 
ic  information  subsidiaries  rose  22%. 
Equity  in  earnings  of  affiliates  lowered 
losses  sharply  to  nearly  break  even  be¬ 
cause  of  improved  results  from 
newsprint  affiliates. 

The  quarter  pushed  nine-month 
earnings  32%  higher  to  $122.9  million 
and  per-share  earnings  33%  higher  to 
$10.45,  including  an  $11.6  million,  or 
980  a  share,  credit  from  accounting 
changes.  Excluding  the  two  unusual 
items,  nine-month  earnings  net  grew 
5%. 

Nine-month  revenues  rose  4%  to 
$1.1  billion,  and  operating  income 
slipped  slightly  to  $168.8  million. 

Post  ad  linage  slipped  1%  in  three 
quarters  as  equity  in  earnings  of  affili¬ 
ates  posted  a  $2.4  million  loss,  down 
from  $9  million  a  year  earlier. 


One  order/one  bill 

Continued  from  page  32 

tas’  size,  and  big  companies  charge  a 
lot  more  for  similar  services,”  he  said. 

Others  in  the  industry  said  there  is  a 
fair  amount  of  head-scratching  about 
the  NAA’s  decision. 

“I  am  supportive  of  what  the  NAA 
does,  but  I  genuinely  don’t  understand 
how  this  decision  was  made  and  I 
would  like  to,”  said  Sammy  Papert,  vice 
president  of  the  Papert  Companies.  “1 
think  American  Passage  has  the  best 
mousetrap  right  now  and  I  hope  that 
the  Publicitas  system  compares  favor¬ 
ably  with  it.” 

Bryant  said,  “We  have  withdrawn 
from  the  process.  The  NAA  wanted  to 
have  a  backup  company  so  that  in  the 
event  negotiations  could  not  be  com¬ 
pleted  with  Publicitas,  a  second  option 
would  be  available  to  them.  We  were 
that  option.  We  have  withdrawn  be¬ 
cause  as  far  as  I’m  concerned,  we  don’t 
need  to  be  a  negotiating  tool  for  peo¬ 
ple  who  make  decisions  in  back 
rooms.” 

Bryant  believes  that  politics  within 
the  industry  may  have  swayed  the 
NAA’s  decision. 

“In  our  original  proposal,  we  includ¬ 
ed  a  statement  that  said  we  were  politi¬ 
cally  neutral  against  the  other  partici¬ 
pants;  we  didn’t  have  any  political  con¬ 
nections  nor  any  political  baggage.  We 
felt  that  could  either  be  a  good  thing 
or  a  bad  thing. 

“It’s  too  bad  that  statement  had  to 
come  home  to  roost.” 

Forman  said  the  NAA  conducted  a 
thorough,  detailed  analysis  and  review 
and  was  confident  about  its  decision. 

“It  was  a  tough  decision,  but  we  had 
to  consider  who  was  going  to  do  the 
best  job  over  the  long  haul,  and  when 
you  go  down  that  checklist,  Publicitas 
just  emerged  head  and  shoulders  above 
everybody  else,”  he  said. 

The  review  committee  was  headed 
by  NAA  vice  chairman  Charles  Brum- 
back,  chairman  and  CEO  of  the  Tri¬ 
bune  Co.,  Chicago. 

Audit  deal 

THE  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE  has 
reached  an  agreement  with  Verified 
Audit  Circulation  of  Mill  Valley,  Calif., 
to  audit  the  delivery  and  usage  of  the 
paper’s  new  weekend  total-market-cov¬ 
erage  product.  This  Weekend. 

The  paper’s  weekday  TMC  product. 
This  Week,  already  is  audited  by  Veri¬ 
fied. 
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these  matters,  will  be  on  the  Info  Ventures  management 
committee  with  others  from  the  two  companies.  Under  the 
leadership  of  chief  operating  officer  Michael  Free,  a  Bell¬ 
South  veteran.  Info  Ventures  will  begin  by  absorbing  the  At¬ 
lanta  Journal  and  Constitution’s  audiotex  service,  renamed 
“The  Answer  Machine”  and  relaunched  in  September  as  a 
low-cost,  pay-per-call  511  service.  The  service,  previously 
advertiser-supported,  is  being  offered  on  a  500-a-call  basis 
in  Atlanta.  It  includes  sports,  stocks,  weather,  entertain¬ 
ment,  soap  opera  updates  and  detailed  local  information. 

“Our  511  service  in  Atlanta  is  going  great,”  McKnight  told 
me.  “We’re  getting  about  10%  to  15%  of  the  volume  we  got 
under  [advertiser-supported]  free  call,  and  that’s  good  news 
because  it  means  we’ve  got  the  capacity  to  expand  on  the 
system.  We  don’t  have  people  calling  thirty  to  forty  times  a 
day  and  complaining  about  busy  signals.  The  amount  of 
complaints  [about  the  switch  to  pay-per-call]  has  been  min¬ 
imal.  We  never  knew  under  free  call  how  many  callers  we 
had;  we  just  knew  how  many  calls.  Now  we  know  how  many 
callers  we  have.” 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  unusual  things  about  The  An¬ 
swer  Machine  is  the  Personal  Portfolio  product  that  allows 
users  to  customize  the  information  that  they  receive.  Per¬ 
sonal  Portfolio  has  been  in  the  marketplace  on  a  test  basis 
for  six  months,  and  the  joint  venture  plans  to  promote  the 
capability  heavily.  McKnight  said  most  users  from  the  initial 
trial  have  continued  the  commercial  service. 

“We  won’t  charge  anything  extra  for  Portfolio,”  he  said, 
“because  from  a  system  management  standpoint.  Portfolio 
helps  the  caller  to  organize  what  they  want,  to  get  the  infor¬ 
mation  more  efficiently  and  to  get  off  the  system  quicker.  It’s 
more  effective  for  the  caller  and  us.  It’s  a  nice  value-added 
application  that  also  has  electronic  classifieds  applications  . 

. . .  You  request  the  [classified]  information  that  you’re  look¬ 
ing  for  in  the  Portfolio,  and  as  the  classified  ad  hits  the  data¬ 
base,  the  system  will  notify  you  when  you  call  in.” 

The  personal  application  also  has  implications  for  data¬ 
base  marketing.  Info  Ventures  will  know  users’  names  and 
addresses,  whether  they  subscribe  to  the  newspaper  and  ad¬ 
ditional  information,  such  as  income  level,  how  many  times 
they  use  the  service  and  the  types  of  information  for  which 
they  are  looking.  The  Info  Ventures  approach  already  is  mul¬ 
timedia  as  well,  with  the  audiotex  portion  of  the  service 
augmented  by  fax  delivery  tied  to  newspaper  content. 

“What  is  this  great  database  in  the  sky  everybody  is  work¬ 
ing  for?”  Bill  Goldblatt,  vice  president  of  marketing  at  Bell- 
South’s  Intelligent  Media  Ventures  group,  asked  at  The 
Kelsey  Group’s  conference  on  interactive  Yellow  Pages  in 
New  Orleans  this  month.  To  his  credit,  Goldblatt  admitted 
that  he  did  not  have  the  answer  and  that  questions  of  data¬ 
base  integration  “are  really  sensitive  issues,”  with  which  Cox 
and  BellSouth  will  continue  to  contend. 

Strategic  press  releases  that  overstate  the  case  only  hurt 
the  credibility  of  all  concerned  in  the  long  run.  Better  for 
Cox  and  BellSouth  simply  to  admit  that  the  political  diffi¬ 
culties  inherent  in  integrating  newspaper  classifieds  with 
Yellow  Pages  advertising  on  a  national  basis  are  almost  be¬ 
yond  imagination. 

Many  good-hearted  people  would  applaud  such  candor 
from  the  partners,  even  as  the  unkind  among  us  opine  that 
the  Cox/BellSouth  joint  venture  proves,  beyond  a  doubt, 
that  misery  loves  company. 
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U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 


Stock 

11/16/93  11/9/93  11/17/92 

A.H.  Belo  Corp.  (NY) 

45.50 

44.625 

42.75 

Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc.  (NY) 

636.625 

619.50 

441.50 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

24.875 

24.25 

23.125 

Dow  Jones  &.  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

35.875 

35.00 

28.25 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

52.125 

51.125 

50.375 

Harte-Hanks  Comm.  (NY)# 

16.125 

16.375 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.  (NY) 

55.125 

54.375 

58.25 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

31.625 

31.625 

31.00 

1  McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY)  22.375 

23.00 

19.625 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

28.625 

29.625 

18.125 

Multimedia  Inc.  (NIX2)  * 

37.00 

37.25 

26.75 

New  York  Times  Co.  (AM) 

24.75 

22.75 

27.625 

1  Park  Communications  Inc.  (NDQ)  20.50 

20.25 

16.75 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (NY) 

33.625 

34.00 

34.25 

E.W.  Scripps  Co.  (NY) 

28.375 

28.625 

26.00 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY) 

32.75 

32.25 

30.375 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

55.625 

55.125 

46.25 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

238.50 

241.50 

219.00 

*  3  for  1  stock  split 

*  Initial  Public  Offering-  11/3/93  at  $16.50 
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1  Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

1  (Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

Stock 

11/16/93 

11/9/93 

11/17/92 

MacLean  Hunter  Ltd.  (a) 

12.50 

12.50 

11.75 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

13.625 

13.75 

10.125 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a) 

19.125 

19.50 

16.25 

Reuters  (c) 

72.75 

73.00 

57.25 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

18.25 

17.875 

15.50 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

16.50 

16.375 

13.875 

1  Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (a)  13.00 

12.25 

16.25 

TorStar  Corp.  (a) 

24.375 

22.75 

23.25 

Pearson  Ltd.  (b) 

5.79 

5.57 

3.39 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c) 

55.00 

56.25 

37.75 

(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  dollars 

(b)  Quote  is  in  British  pounds 

(c)  Quotes  are  in  U.S.  dollars 

Prepared  for  E&P  by  Wertheim  Schroder  &  Co.  Inc. 

College  journalism  students 
get  experience  in  Paris 

SEVEN  U.S.  JOURNALISM  students  crossed  the  Atlantic 
during  the  summer  to  see  the  sights  and  get  some  scoops, 
thanks  to  the  Paris  Reporting  Project. 

The  program,  co-sponsored  by  the  University  of  South 
Carolina  and  Indiana  University,  provides  hands-on  report¬ 
ing  experience  with  the  added  challenge  of  a  foreign  envi¬ 
ronment. 

Aralynn  Abate  McMane,  a  journalism  teacher  in  Pans 
who  holds  a  Ph.D.  from  Indiana,  directed  the  program. 

Participants  were  Amanda  Doyle  and  Kathryn  Payne,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri;  Lauren  Bittner,  Leigh  Hedger  and 
Michele  Hill,  Indiana;  and  Brad  Hodges  and  Thomas  King, 
University  of  North  Carolina. 
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Wal-Mart 

Continued  from  page  30 

azine  and  moderator  of  the  discussion, 
asked  if  newspapers  should  take  an  edi¬ 
torial  stand  on  megastores. 

Hussman  said  that  if  a  megastore  is 
affecting  the  local  community,  the 
newspaper  should  cover  the  story  thor¬ 
oughly  from  both  sides.  Where  appro¬ 
priate,  the  newspaper  should  take  an 
editorial  stand,  he  added. 

What  is  not  appropriate,  Hussman 
continued,  is  to  simply  ignore  mega¬ 
stores  because  their  presence  might 
harm  the  newspaper. 

He  gave  the  Arkansas  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  as  an  example,  saying  it  sent  a  no¬ 
tice  to  members  discouraging  them 
from  covering  Wal-Mart  because  of  its 
detrimental  effect  on  the  newspaper 
business. 

The  Democrat-Gazette  ran  an  edito¬ 
rial  disassociating  itself  from  that  policy, 
he  said. 

The  consensus  of  the  conference 
speakers  seemed  to  be  that  while  the 
rise  of  megastores  such  as  Wal-Mart 
poses  a  challenge  to  small-town  news¬ 
papers,  publishers  can  and  should  meet 
that  challenge. 

As  Stultz  said,  “1  don’t  think  it’s  all 
gloom  and  doom.  1  think  it  just  means 
we’re  going  to  have  to  change  the  way 
we  do  business.” 


Milwaukee  Journal 
gets  interview  with 
Dahmer’s  mom 

THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL  said  it 
has  obtained  an  exclusive  interview 
with  Joyce  Flint,  mother  of  serial  killer 
Jeffrey  Dahmer. 

In  a  three-part  series  by  columnist 
William  Janz,  Flint  discusses  her  life 
since  1991,  when  Dahmer  was  convict¬ 
ed  of  killing  and  dismembering  17 
males. 

“How  do  I  explain  to  people  who  lost 
their  kids,  how  do  I  dare  let  them  know 
I  have  some  meaningful  relationship 
again  with  my  son?”  she  told  Janz. 

Postage  stamp 
honors  Murrow 

EDWARD  R.  MURROW,  whose  career 
in  radio  and  television  news  set  stan¬ 
dards  for  broadcast  journalism,  will  be 
honored  on  a  postage  stamp  in  January. 


And  the  winner  is ... 


Advertising  any  awards,  feitowships,  grants  or  scholarships 
that  are  being  offered  by  your  organization  in  Editor  & 
Publisher’s  1994  Joumalwn  Awards  and  Fellowship  Directory  is 
your  company’s  way  of  helping  Journalism  students  and 
journalists  achieve  the  respect  which  they  have  been  striving  for. 


_ B 


gPditor  &  Publisher’s  1994  Journalism  Awards  and  Fellowship 
'Coirectory  win  be  used  year  long  as  the  definitive  source  for 
listings  of  awards,  fellowships,  grants  and  scholarships  avaiiable 
to  journalism  students  and  journalists.  This  unique  directory  will 
be  printed  in  the  form  of  a  pullout  section  to  be  bound  within 
the  December  25  issue. 


To  piace  your  advertisement  in  this  very  special  section, 
contact  your  locai^es  representative  today.  The  closing 
dates  for  this  section  oloT^B  . 


Space:  Decembers  Copy:  December  10. 


Encourage  excellence  by  advertising  your  award,  fellowship, 
grant  or  scholarship  in  the  December  25  issue  of  Editor  & 
Publisher.  Because  once  a  winner,  always  a  winnerl 
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partners,  ESOP,  other. 
BOUTHO-CRIBB  &  ASSOCIATES 
Robert  N.  Bolilho, 

Box  3008,  Palm  Bewh, 

FL  33480,  (407)  820-8530 
John  T.  Cribb,  1  Annette,  Bozeman, 
MT  59715,  (406)  586-6621 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


625  Sold-Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  COMPANY 
PO  Box  442 
Clai  k:>burg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-Pres.-(301 )  540-0636 
Dick  Smifh-S/SE-(601)  627-7906 
D.  Claussen-MWest-(414)  272-6173 
Geoff  Edwards-E/SE-(703)  750-8675 
Bruce  Lanlz-CANADA-(519)  631-5709 

Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal* *Brokerage*Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  750,  Prosser,  WA  99350 
Office  (509)  786-4470 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


APPRAISERS  &  BROKERS 
Appraisals  for  estates,  partnerships, 
taxes,  loans,  divorce,  minority 
buyouts.  Reasonable  fees.  C.  Peter 
Jorgensen,  Media  Consultants  &  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Box  C,  Boston,  MA  02174. 
(617)  643-1863. 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotia¬ 
tions  for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest 
quality  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in 
the  country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053 

or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 


BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 
9210  Thornton  Rd.-Ste.  3 
Stockton,  CA  95209  (209)  952-0852 


Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 
123  NW  13th  St.,  Suite  214-8 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
A  Regional  Broker  representing  papers 
in  the  Nartheast  with  personal  service. 
Call  for  a  brochure  and  proposal  before 
listing  your  paper.  4  Water  Street, 
Boston,  MA  02174.  (617)  643-1863. 

RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 

No.  1  in  Texas  and  Southwest. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dallas,  TX  75205 

(214)  520-7025  FAX  (214)  520-6951 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-71  TO 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lmox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
FAX  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 


MEL  HODEa,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(909)  626-6440  FAX  (909)  624-8852 


MICHAEL  D.  UNDSEY 
3465  S.  Oleander  Drive 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 


PHILUPS  MEDIA  SERVICES,  INC. 
Consultants-Investments 
Management-Brokers 
PO  Box  3308 
Merrifield,  VA  271 16-3308 
Ph.  703-846-8410  Fax  703-846-8406 


Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPER  FINANCING 


GROUP  PRESIDENT,  CEO,  CFO  and 
partnership  requiring  $5MM-$25MM 
acquisition  fund,  may  call  JM&A. 


tsmMsaauMimmiiii 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


CHICAGO  SOUTH  SUBURBAN  VTOEKLY 
Excellent  opportunity  for  ad  person. 
$70,000  asking  price.  Fax  (708) 
629-841 1  and  state  experience. 


NORTHERN  CAUFORNIA  WEEKLY  — 
Price  $425,000,  near  metro  area  and 
skiing. 

NORTHWEST  WEEKLY  —  Growth  area, 
semi  rural,  $500,000,  terms. 
NORTHWEST  COASTAL  WEEKLY  — 
Very  few  of  these  left,  land  and  build¬ 
ings,  $750,000. 

NORTHWEST  PRINTING  PLANT  —  Two 
weekly  shoppers,  $2,500,000,  land  and 
buildings  also  available. 

NORTHWEST  WEEKLY  —  Small  down, 
some  sweat  equity. 

FOURNIER  MEDIA  SERVICES 
PO  Box  750 
Prosser,  WA  99350 
(509)  786-4470 


Escape  to  the  mountains!  Husband  and 
wife  Colorado  weekly,  work  4  days  a 
week,  hunt,  fish,  camp  and  ski.  Reply  to 
Box  6583,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  DEADLINES 

IN  COLUMN  ADVERTISEMENTS 
Tuesday  noon  (EST)  for  following  Saturday 
issue 

CLASSIFIED  DISPLAY 
Friday  5pm  (EST)  8  days  prior  to  pubiication 


Editor6FPublisher  •  November  20,  1993 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

FLORIDA-ALTERNATIVE  newspaper  and 
inventory.  Monthly  paid  circulation. 
Focused  reodership.  Established  opera¬ 
tion,  strong  grovrth  potential.  Asking 
$175,000.  (904)  465-0999. 


NEWSPAPERS  for  sale,  $15K  to  $1 
million.  Some  financing,  free  list. 
Daily,  weekly.  Bill  Berger,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Texas  Newspapers,  Inc.,  1801 
Exposition,  Austin,  TX  78703  (512) 
476-3950. _ 


A  book  is  a  mirror.  When  a  monkey 
looks  in,  no  apostle  can  look  out. 

Anonymous 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


SOUTH  CAROLINA  -  Unparalleled 
opportunity  for  an  owner-operator  will¬ 
ing  to  move  ta  a  beautiful  city  and  vrork 
hard.  Revenues  in  excess  of  $350,000. 
Asking  $250,000  with  some  owner 
financing  available.  Call  or  Write 
Jim  Hall,  Jim  Hall  Media  Services,  PO 
Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081.  (205) 
566-7198. 


WOULD  YOU  sell  ads,  write  nevrs  and 
put  in  long  hours  for  low  pay  if  you 
could  buy  your  own  newspaper  for  very 
little  cash  down?  Write  for  details 
to  Bill  Berger,  ATN,  Inc.,  1801  Expos¬ 
ition,  Austin,  TX  78703. 


WE  ARE  ovmer/operators  of  more  than 
200  doily  and  weekly  newspapers  in 
the  U.S.  We  are  aggressively  seeking 
acquisitions.  Circulation  5,000  to 
25,000.  All  correspondence  and 
discussions  are  confidential. 
Contact: 

Kenneth  W.  Cope 
Executive  Vice-President 
American  Publishing  Co. 

1006  West  Harmony 
Neosho,  MO  64850 
Phone  (417)  451-1520 
FAX  (417)  451-6408 


Pride  is  at  the  bottom  of  most  great 
mistakes. 

John  Ruskin 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968 
Fine  tune  process  camera  lens 
alignment,  focus  &  calibration 
H.  Carlbom  CKOptical 
310/372-0372 


CONVEYORS 


WE  CONVERT  OVERHEAD  WIRE 
CONVEYORS  TO  BELT  CONVEYORS 
Call:  (407)  273-5218 
FAX  (407)  273-9011. 


MAILROOM 


•  24-P,  48-P,  and  72-P  HARRIS 
INSERTERS.  Reconditioned-Guar- 
anteed  Production-Training  Prog¬ 
ram  Provided.  JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL 
ROOM  CONSULTANT  713/468-5827. 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Tom  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 


If  you  have  CUTLER  HAMMER  or  NO¬ 
LAN  lapstream/overhead  coveyors  or 
equipment,  call:  Standlee  &  Associates, 
Inc.  (407)  273-5218  or  (800) 
741-1937. 


IMMEDIATELY  AVAILABLE 
1990  ovalstrap  JP40  strapping 
machines.  8  ta  choose  from.  All  in  exceh 
lent  condition.  Reasonable  offers  or 
trades  considered.  Call  MidAmerica 
Graphics,  Inc.  1  (800)  356-4886 


REMANUFACTURED  HARRIS- 
SHERIDAN 

Inserting  equipment  (24-48-72P). 
Performance  upgrades  -  new  equipment 
warranty.  Replacement  parts  and 
accessories. 

VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 


Refurbished  odd  on  pockets 
MULLER  MARTINI  227 
KANSA  320  and  480  AVAILABLE 
Call  MidAmerica  Graphics  at 
(800)  356-4886 


SEND  E&PBOXREPUESTO: 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 
New  York,  NY  10011 


MAILRCX^M 


CUSTOM  DESIGNED 
MAILROOM  SYSTEMS 
Floor  and/or  overhead  conveyors,  stack¬ 
ers,  strappers,  labelers  and  inserters. 
Used  refurbished  and  new  equipment 
available.  Design,  consulting  and 
nstallations  all  at  warranteed 
discount  prices. 

Call  MidAmerica  Graphics 
at  (800)  356-4886 


MAIL  ROOM 


3  Muller-Martini 
Inserters 


5-1  227S 


4  Ferag  single  gripper  conveyors 
200”  long  each 

Signode  MLN-2A 
Signode  MLEE 

1  Stepper  tying  &  inserting  machines 
1987 

2  Cheshire  quarter  folders 
and  labeling  machines 

Northeast  Industries 
(213)  256-4791 


MULLER  227E  INSERTER  3  INTO  1 
In  operation  1  year-Like  NEW 
Bill  Kanipe  (404)  428-5817 


Modular  Distribution  Systems 
1  tyline/2  docks;  2  tyline/4  docks 
3  tyline/6  docks;  4  t^ine/8  docks 
(407)  273-5218  FAX  (407)  273-9011 


PRE-OWNED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Bill  Kanipe  ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 
(404)  428-5817  FAX  (404)  590-7267 


REAAANUFACTURED  HOPPER 
EXCHANGE 

All  types.  Increased  performance.  No 
loss  of  production.  Costs  savings. 
VALLEY  REA4ANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 


USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 

(407)  273-5218  or  (800)  741-1937 


PREPRESS 


HARRIS  8300  Ad  System  includes 
two  controllers,  six  workstations, 
$32K  in  spare  parts.  Reasonable  offers 
considered.  Contact  Jim  Wills  at 
(800)  274-7355  ext.  3296. 


PRESSES 


4-UNIT  Community  press,  2  folders, 
good  shape,  extras.  Must  move  ta  obtain 
spoce.  Also,  Heidelberg  GTO,  like  new 
&  Harris  19x25.  (703)  261-8000  day/ 
(703)  862-5891  eve. 


FOR  SALE:  Four  1 978  Goss  Community 
SSC  units.  Oil  bath  and  circumven- 
tial  registration.  Units  currently 
in  operation.  Asking  $156,000. 
Mail  inquiries  ta  Box  6580,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


FOR  SALE 

HARRIS  1680 
Double  Width  Ofbet  Press 

22  3/4  (578mm)  Cutoff 
128  Page  Capacity 
1 1  Units  -  8  RTp-s 
1  Double  3:2  Folder 
Upper  Formers  -  Angle  Bars 

COMPLETE  PRESS 

CALL  Al  Taber 

ALTA  Graphics,  Inc. 

(404)  552-1528  Fax  (404)  552-2669 


FOR  SALE  “WHERE  IS  AS  IS' 

6  unit  suburban  press  S-1196,  4  units 
initially  installed  in  1968,  2 

Signature  units  stacked  in  1971. 
offers  invited  ta  La  Prensa,  San  Pedro 
Sula,  HoTKiuras,  C.A.  3a  Ave.  N.O.  No. 
34  Apdo.  No.  143.  Tel:  53-3101,  Fox 
53-0778. 


HARRIS  N-845  HEATSET  PRESSES 

4  Units  1  Folder  22-3/4'  CuLoff 
8  Units  2  Folders  22-3/4'  Cut-off 

(901)  423-1343 


PRESS  ROOM 

MAN-Roland  Folders 
160  pages  -  double  out  -  22-3/4 
with  3  high  former  &  angle  bars 
Only  7  years  old 

GOSS  R.T.P.'s  42'  with 
Y  columns  and  wall  brackets 
10  AVAILABLE 

Goss  3-2  folders 

21  and  1/2  c.o.  and  22  3/4  c.o. 

Press  drives  for  24  units 
60  HP  G.E.  drives 
Only  7  years  old 

Northeast  Industries 
(213)  256-4791 


FAMILY  OV/NED/OPERATED  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  GROUP  aggressively  seeking 
acquisitions  of  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  in  U.S.  All  corresponderKes 
and  discussions  are  confidential. 
Contact: 

Edwards  Publications 
P.O.  Box  1193 
Seneca,  S.C.  29679 
Phone  (803)  882-3272 

TRADE  ASSOCIATIONS 

American  Association  of  Independent 
Newspaper  Distributors  -  an  organiza¬ 
tion  for  the  professional.  For  member¬ 
ship  or  sponsor  info:  (510)  935-2026, 
FAX  (510)  906-0922  or  write:  16  Santa 
Ana  Place,  Walnut  Creek,  CA  94598. 


PRESSES 


METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY,  SC, 
SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(404)552-1528  FAX  (404)552-2669 

METROUNER  HALF  DECK 

13-Side,  22'  (560mm)  Cutoff 

Excellent  Condition 

Al  Taber  ALTA  Graphics,  Inc. 
(404)  552-1528  FAX  (404)  552-2669 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

CALL  US  —  WE  BUY 
Used  press  and  mailroom  equipment 
Call:  Al  Taber  or  Bill  Kanipe 
ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

(404)  428-5817  FAX  (404)  590-7267 

IMMEDIATELY  NEEDED 
4  to  8  Unit  Harris  VI 5D  web  press 
4  to  9  Unit  Harris  845  vreb  press 
2  to  10  Unit  Harris  VI 5A  web  press 
All  calls  will  be  kept  in  strict 

Call  John  Velilla  (91 3)  541  -8886. 

IMMEDIATE  NEED  FOR  MULLER 
MARTINI  INSERTERS  227E  &  227S 
Wia  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR 
Call  Travis  Ferguson  (800) 
356-4886  or  Fax  (816)  887-2762. 

IMMEDIATELY  NEEDED 
4  add  on  Metro  units  22  3/4',  with 
reels  and  Y  columns. 

4  to  8  Unit  Harris  VI 5D  web  press. 

2  to  10  Unit  Harris  VI 5A  web  press. 
All  calls  will  be  kept  in  strict 

'^°CalLl^  Velilla  (913)  541-8886. 

WANTED  'MMEDIATELY:  3  Color 
King  units  with  brush  dampening, 
running  circ.  both  sides  and  KJ6 
folder,  1 984  or  later.  Prefer  50  HP,  480 
volt  drive.  Preference  to  units  currently 
in  use.  Contact  Hugh  Crowe, 

(503)  752-7043,  Fax  754-0251. 

ON  SALE: 

1993 

Editor  &  Publisher 
International 
Yearbook 

To  order  your  copy  contact 
E&P’s  Grcuiation  Department  at 
(212)  675-4380. 


EditorfifPublisher  •  November  20, 1993 
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INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 


KEVIN  BRIAN  KAMEN 
Newspaper  circulation  consultant 
Home  mlivery-Single  copy  sales 
Nationwide  (516)  379-2797 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


ABOVE  THE  CROWD 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
1  (800)  247-2338 

J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
JefF  Blenkam  (616)  458-661 1 


LEM  MARKETING 
Crews... Tun-Key  &  Seminars 
(609)  822-3701 


PRO  STARTS 

THE  TELEAAARKETING  PROS 
EXPERTISE  IN  A  FULL  RANGE  OF 
SALES  SERVICES  INCLUDING 
DATA  BASE  MARKETING 
1  (800)  776-6397 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


NUMBERS  DOWN?  Think  you  could 
improve  on  your  current  telemarketing 
operation?  Does  an  in-house  phone  or¬ 
der  seem  a  little... expensive?  We  have 
experience  with  everything  from  20,000 
weeklies  to  500,000+  dailies.  Find  out 
why  two  of  America's  top  ten  chose  us. 

THE  START  GROUP,  INC. 

(800)  261-1220 

SUBSCRIPTION  SALES  special¬ 
ists  in  our  twentieth  year.  DCA  Promo¬ 
tions  Inc.,  (216)  225-7440. 


.Starts 
.Stop  Sauer 
.Uerificatlon 
.Collections^ 


Te:icas  OutSound,Inc. 

(tetvino  Newspooere  Nolonwidei 


ACCOUNTING 


CFO  OPPORTUNITY 

Experienced  CFO  to  lead  ongoing 
analytical  effort  to  decrease  costs  and 
increase  efficierKy  while  managing  a 
20-t-  accounting  department.  Strong  track 
record  of  identifying  and  inmlement- 
ing  company  wide  savings.  This  self¬ 
starter  must  thrive  on  multiple 
projects  satisfying  rigorous  dead¬ 
lines,  reporting  directly  to  the  presi¬ 
dent.  CPA  and/or  MBA  desir¬ 
able.  Qualified  candidates  eager  to 
work  hard  should  send  resume  and  com¬ 
pensation  requirements  to:  Grace 
Noonan-Kaye,  H.R.  Director,  The 
Portland  Newspapers,  390  Congress 
Street,  PO  Box  1 460,  Portland,  ME 
04104  •  EOE  • 

WANT  TO  LIVE  IN  THE  SUNNY 
SOUTH?  Edwards  Publications  is 
looking  for  a  Chief  Financial  Officer. 
Experience  working  with  small  dailies 
and  weeklies,  along  with  a  current  CPA 
certificate  required.  Fax  resurrre  with 
four  or  more  references  and  salary 
requirements  to  Edwards  Publica¬ 
tions,  PO  Box  1 1 93,  Seneca,  SC  29679. 
(803)  882-3272,  Fax  (803) 

882-3718. 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

HUMAN  RESOURCES  DIREQOR 

San  Francisco  area  newspaper  group 
looking  for  an  HR  Generalist  with  5-10 
years  experience  to  manage  all  HR  func¬ 
tions.  Strong  written,  oral  and  presen¬ 
tational  skills.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to:  Lesher  Commu¬ 
nications,  Inc.,  Attn.  Judy/HR 
Asst.,  PO  Box  5088,  Walnut  Creek,  CA 
94598. 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


SOUTHERN  TELEAAARKETING 
Has  what  it  takes  to  increase  your  news¬ 
paper's  circulation,  nationwide  capa¬ 
bilities.  Coll  John  Bonsall,  1 
(800)  929-1845. 


TELEMARKETING  PROFESSIONALS 
'The  paper  people'  specializing  in 
upgrades  and  stop  savers. 
Allan  Schreibman,  (313)  399-6100. 


COMPUTER  SUPPORT 


LAPTOP  COMPUTER  SUPPORT 
Tandy/Radio  Shock  Models  100  102 
200  WP2  'exclusively!'  Cables  RAM 
ROMs  programs  hard-2-flnd  items 
sales  service  experienced  humble.  We 
have  everything  and  know  it  all! 
Fax/Call/Write  tor  a  FREE  CATALOG 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PUBLISHER:  Immediate  opening  in 
Texas  semi-weekly  paper  with  shopper, 
non-competitive,  about  500K  gross.  Must 
be  aggressive  person  with  hands  on  ad/ 
administrative  experience  and  be  know¬ 
ledgeable  in  all  areas.  Salary,  bonus, 
car  allowarKe,  health  insurance,  401  (k), 
vacation.  Send  resume  and  salary 
history  to  Nick  W.  Drewry,  Republic 
Newspapers,  PO  Box  2287,  Knoxville, 
TN  37933. 


ADVERTISING 


AD  DIRECTOR  —  The  person  we  are 
looking  (or  has  experierKe  selling  for  a 
suburban  newspaper  that  is  second  to 
metro  in  the  market.  He/she  will  be  a 
creative,  aggressive  leader  that  can 
rise  to  a  chdienge.  We  offer  competi¬ 
tive  salary,  full  range  of  benefits,  end 
the  opportunity  to  live  in  beautiful  San 
Diego  County.  If  you  think  you  can  func¬ 
tion  as  part  of  the  management  team  of 
one  of  the  fastest  growing  Daily/Sun¬ 
day  papers  in  the  country,  send  your 
resume  with  a  cover  letter  and  salary 
history  to  Box  6597,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

^VERTISING  MANAGER  wanted  for 
twice-weekly  newspaper  with  8,000 
paid  circulation  located  in  northeast 
North  Carolina.  This  person  has  adver¬ 
tising  sales  experience  and  is  enthu¬ 
siastic,  creotive  and  can  motivate 
people.  A  good  company  with  good 
benefits.  This  is  a  management  training 
position  for  a  small  group  of  newspa¬ 
pers.  Send  resume  to  Joe  Albrecht, 
Albrecht  Newspapers,  Inc.  149  W. 
Jackson,  Cookeville,  TN  38501. 

We  attract  hearts  by  the  qualities  we 
display;  we  retain  them  by  the  qualities 
we  passess. 

Jeon  Baptiste  Antoine  Suord 


932-8856  msg  (510)  937-5039  fax. 


CONSULTANTS 


42  specialists,  generalists  available  na¬ 
tionwide.  No  obligation  consultation. 
American  Newspaper  Consultants,  Ltd., 
(414)  272-6173. 


MARKETING  SERVICES 


MARKETING  SERVICES 
Media  kits,  sales  promotion  and 
research  materials,  custom  maps,  copy 
writing  and  graphic  design  for  newspa¬ 
pers.  Consulting  (or  startups  and  niche 
publications. 

Call  Bob  Frame  at  (919)  286-4980. 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

This  is  a  great  position  on  a  super 
Zone  9  medium-size  daily.  Seeking  a 
strong  leader  who  can  teach,  plan,  and 
market.  Must  be  an  achiever  with  a 
desire  to  meet  goals.  Experience  is 
essential  to  help  this  aggressive 
paper  maximize  market  potential.  Box 
6588,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  DIREaOR  -  The  person 
we're  looking  for  has  a  record  of  accom¬ 
plishment  as  a  retail  or  classified 
manager.  Someone  who's  not  afraid  of  a 
competitive  marketplace.  Must  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  co-op,  sales,  pre¬ 
print  sales  and  must  be  able  to  moti¬ 
vate  sales  people.  Send  resume,  includ¬ 
ing  salary  requirements  in  confidence 
to  Box  6595,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 
SALES  MANAGER 

Gateway  Publications,  Pittsburgh 
largest  group  of  weekly  newspapers,  is 
looking  for  an  experienced  Advertising 
Sales  Manager.  The  successful  candi¬ 
date  must  h^e  the  ability  to  lead  and 
motivate  their  sales  staff  in  an 
extremely  fast  paced  environment.  A 
strong  advertising  sales  background 
combined  with  a  hands  on  approach  to 
management  is  necessary.  Come  enjoy 
the  reasonable  cost  of  living  and  en¬ 
joyable  lifestyle  of  America's  most  liv¬ 
able  city  -  Pittsburgh.  First  year  earning 
will  include  a  base  salary  in  the  low 
$40's  plus  a  bonus  program  and  a 
complete  benefits  package.  Forward 
resumes  to: 

GATEWAY  PUBUCATIONS 
610  Beatty  Rood 
Monroeville,  PA  15146 
Attn:  Advertising  Director 
No  phone  call  accepted 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELEQRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  alp 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  l]505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 


PRESSROOM  CLEANING 
PROBLEMS? 

Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls, 
beams?  Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and 
ladderwgys?  Dirty  air  handling 
systems,  dud  work? 

Daily  Service  Contracts 
Orre  Time  Service 
ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFAaiON! 

30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  1(800)  657-2110 


FINANCIAL  /ECONOMIC 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIREQOR 

We  are  seeking  an  aggressive,  mati- 
vated,  results-oriented  leader.  Estab¬ 
lished  Zane  4  daily/35,000  Sunday/ 
TMC  in  a  very  highly  competitive 
market.  Multi-mMia  and  retail  experi¬ 
ence  ideal.  Strong  benefit  package. 
Please  send  cover  letter,  resume  and 
salary  requirements  in  confidence  to 
Box  6598,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  TELEPHONE  Soles  Mano^ 
ger  needed  for  3  person  department  at 
13,000  daily  in  Hilton  Head 
Island,  SC.  Motivational  and 
promotion-minded.  Call  Philip 
Porter,  Ad  Director,  (803)  785-4293. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 

Genuine  opportunity  for  a  classified 
professional  with  a  60,000  circula¬ 
tion  daily  in  Zone  5.  Classified 
management  experience  required. 
Terrific  career  opportunity.  Exceptional 
benefits.  Desirable  work  environment. 
Send  cover  letter  and  resume  to  Box 
6587,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

RETAIL  ADVERfisiNG  MANAGER 


Colorado  Springs  Gazette  Telegraph 
(100,000-f  daily)  seeks  seasoned 
advertising  professional  to  manage 
retail  advertising  department.  Mini¬ 
mum  of  ten  years  multiple  market  ex¬ 
perience  required.  Positioned  at  (oat  af 
Pikes  Peak,  The  Gazette  Telegraph,  a 
Freedam  Newspaper,  offers  full  benefit 
package,  including  pension  plan  and 
401 K.  Send  cover  letter,  salary  history, 
and  resume  to  Human  Resources  Dept., 
Gazette  Telegraph,  PO  Box  1779, 
Colorado  Springs,  CO  80901.  EOE 
MFDV. 
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ACADEMIC 


ACADEMIC 


ADVERTISING 


COMMERCIAL  SALES  MANAGER 

Ttie  Fayetteville  N.C.  Observer-Times 
has  a  key  opportunity  for  o  commercial 
soles  manager  to  head  o  new  division  of 
our  company  specializing  in  the 
design  and  delivery  of  targeted  adver¬ 
tising  products  in  our  market. 

The  ideal  candidate  must  be  innova¬ 
tive,  organized  and  knowledgeable  in  the 
areas  of  commercial  printing,  alter¬ 
nate  delivery  and  direct  mail.  This 
position  will  report  directly  to  the 
general  manager  and  be  responsible  for 
the  marketing  efforts,  strategic  planning 
and  management  of  this  new  division. 
If  you  want  to  join  progressive  manage¬ 
ment  team  and  share  our  vision  of  the 
newspoper  of  the  1 990s  we  encourage 
you  to  apply. 

We  offer  an  excellent  compensation  and 
benefit  package  and  a  progressive  work 
environment.  Qualified  candidates 
should  send  a  resume  along  with  salary 
history  to: 

John  Holmes 
Personnel  Director 
FAYEHEVILLE  OBSERVER-TIMES 
PO  Box  849 
Fayetteville,  NC  28302 

^LL  THE  AD  DIREQOR 
SOFTWARE 

Rood  warrior  needed  to  sell  the  newspa¬ 
per  industry's  leading  sales  presenta¬ 
tion  software -The  Ad  Director.  Newspap¬ 
er  sales  background  and  excellent  pre¬ 
sentation  skills  a  must.  Macintosh 
experience  a  plus  Extensive  travel  neces¬ 
sary.  Salary  plus  commission.  Send 
resume  to  Allyn  Hallisey,  Media 
Marketing  Materials,  Inc.,  5749 
Arapahoe  Ave.,  Boulder,  CO  80303. 
(303)  440-7855. 


ACADEMIC 


TWO  POSITIONS:  The  Walter  Cronk- 
ite  School  of  Journalism  and  Telecom¬ 
munication  at  Arizona  State  Univer¬ 
sity  has  two  tenure-track  faculty  posi¬ 
tions  open  beginning  Fall  1994. 

PUBUC  RELATIONS 


Successful  candidate  will  be  expected 
to  teach  in  the  public  relations  sequ¬ 
ence.  Significant  professional  experi¬ 
ence  required;  teaching  and  marketing/ 
management  experience  desirable.  The 
successful  candidate  will  be  expected 
to  teach,  perform  service  and  engage  in 
research/creative  activity. 

BROADCASTING 

Assistant  Professor.  Applicants 
with  earned  doctorates  preferred;  apjplic- 
ants  with  master's  degree  considered. 
Successful  candidate  will  be  expected 
to  teach  in  the  broadcast  journalism 
sequence.  Significant  professional 
broadcast  news  experience  required.  The 
successful  candidate  will  be  expected 
to  teach,  perform  service  and  engage  in 
research/creative  activity. 

Both  positions  are  academic  year 
appointments  with  the  possibility  of 
summer  teaching.  Applicants  must  send 
resume  and  names  of  three  references  by 
January  15,  1994  (resumes  will  be 
reviewed  the  1 5th  of  each  month,  there¬ 
after  until  filled)  to:  Dr.  John  Craft, 
Search  Committee  Chair,  Walter 
Cronkite  School  of  Journalism  and 
Telecommunications,  Box  871305, 
Arizona  State  University,  Tempe,  AZ 
85287-1305. 

An  equal  opportunity/affirmative 
action  employer. 


SAINT 

MICHAEL’S 

COLLEGE 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR 
NEWS/EDITORIAL 

The  Department  of  Journalism  and  Mass  Communication  at  Saint 
Michael's  College  invites  applications  for  a  tenure-track  assistant  profes¬ 
sor  position  for  August,  1994.  Saint  Michael's  is  a  small,  Catholic  liberal 
arts  and  sciences  college  (1700  undergraduates)  located  near  Burlington, 
Vermont.  Teaching  responsibilities  include  editing  and  reporting  course 
in  the  newspaper  concentration.  Ability  to  teach  computer-assisted  re¬ 
porting  to  students  and  professionals  in  the  College's  new  Computer- As¬ 
sisted  Reporting  Center  would  be  particularly  valuable.  The  successful 
candidate  will  teach  undergraduate  courses  in  the  news/editorial  se¬ 
quence,  as  well  as  courses  in  his/her  specialty.  Course  load  is  three  courses 
per  semester,  faculty  are  also  expected  to  participate  in  committee  work. 
Ph.D  preferred;  relevant  professional  experience  required.  Candidates 
must  have  demonstrated  teaching  ability  and  an  interest  in  scholarship 
and  research.  Applications  will  be  accepted  until  the  position  is  filled.  For 
consideration,  apply  at  once  with  letter,  resume,  and  list  of  references  to 
the  Office  of  Human  Resources,  Saint  Michael's  College,  Winooski  Park, 
Colchester,  VT  05439. 

Saint  Michael's  College  Is  An  Equal  Opportunity/ 
Atflrmative  Action  Employer. 

l  Woman  and  IndMdualo  torn  (Svono  miillcuBural  so  ancosogod  lo  apply 


LOYOLA  CHAIR  FOR 
ENVIRONMENTAL 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  Department  of  Communications, 
Loyola  University,  New  Orleans, 
invites  nominations  and  applica¬ 
tions  for  the  Loyola  Chair  for  Environ¬ 
mental  Communications. 

Loyola  University  is  a  Catholic, 
Jesuit  institution  of  approximately 
5,000  students  and  225  full  time 
faculty.  It  is  made  up  of  four  colleges. 
Arts  and  Sciences,  Music,  Business 
Administration  and  City  College 
and  the  School  of  Law. 

The  Department  of  Communications, 
situated  in  the  College  of  arts  and 
Sciences,  is  the  largest  department  in 
the  university  with  approximately  550 
students  and  13  full  time  faculty.  It 
offers  undergraduate  sequences  in  print 
journalism,  broadcast  journalism, 
photojournalism,  public  relations, 
advertising  and  film  studies.  It 
also  offers  on  M.A.  in  Mass 
Communications. 

The  Loyola  Chair  for  Environmental 
Communications  is  endowed  by  a  gift 
from  Freeport-McMoRan,  Inc. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  be  an  eminent 
scholar  who  has  training  and  research 
and  teaching  experience  in  communica¬ 
tions,  especially  environmental 
communications,  a  knowledge  and  under¬ 
standing  of  scientific  method,  and  an 
appreciation  of  environmental  philoso- 


The  person  selected  will  be  expected  to 
make  a  substantial  contribution 
toward  improving  environmental  commu¬ 
nications,  through  developing  and 
teaching  graduate  and  undergraduate 
courses,  torough  research  that  will 
focus  on  environmental  communica¬ 
tions,  particularly  within  Loui¬ 
siana  and  the  southeastern  United 
States,  and  through  service  to  the 
communications  needs  of  private 
irvdustry,  state  government  and  the  publ¬ 
ic  ot  large.  The  individual  will 
interact  with  faculty  who  teach  in  the 
university's  science  departments  and 
its  environmental  studies  program. 

The  appointment  will  be  mode  at  the  pro¬ 
fessor  level.  The  individual  should  meet 
the  qualifications  for  tenure. 

Review  of  applications  will  begin  on 
December  1,  1993.  Letters  of  applica¬ 
tion,  complete  curriculum  vitae  and  at 
least  three  letters  of  reference  should  be 
sent  to:  Dr.  Larry  Lorenz,  Loyola  Chair 
Search  Committee,  Box  104,  Loyola 
University,  New  OHeans,  LA  701 1 8. 


JOURNAUSM  POSITION 

Tenure-track  Assistant  Professor. 
Teach  classes  in  print  and  electronic 
media/ editing/ graphics/ reporting, 
supervise  student  newspaper  and 
Macintosh  lab.  Ph.D.  Journalism 
required.  College  teaching  and 
professional  experience  preferred. 
Application  deadline  February  1 , 
1994.  Send  application  letter,  vita, 
samples  of  research/professional 
productivity  and  names  of  three 
referetKes  to  Craig  Monroe;  Dept,  of 
Communication  Studies;  California 
State  University,  San  Bernardino; 
5500  University  Parkway;  San 
Bernardino,  CA  92407. 


THE  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY 
IN  CAIRO 

Faculty  Positions 

The  American  University  in  Cairo 
invites  applications  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  faculty  openings:  1)  A  print  jour¬ 
nalist  to  teach  undergraduate  courses 
such  as  mass  media  writing  and  edit¬ 
ing,  reporting,  and  feature  and  magazine 
writing,  and  possibly  to  serve  as 
advisor  to  the  student  newspaper.  Teach¬ 
ing  experience  and  substantial  experi¬ 
ence  in  print  journalism  required.  2) 
A  broadcasting  specialist  to  help 
design  radio  broadcasting  courses, 
set  up  a  radio  lab  and  plan  tor  the  inte¬ 
gration  of  radio  into  the  Journalism 
and  Mass  Communication  Department 
curriculum;  should  also  be  able  to 
teach,  in  English,  mass  communica¬ 
tion  and  academic  and  skill  courses 
in  print  journalism,  public 
relations/advertising,  photojournal¬ 
ism  or  graphics. 

Teaching  and  significant  broadcast 
experience  required.  For  both  positions 
Ph.D.  preferred;  Moster's  required 
minimum.  Two-year  appointments  (re¬ 
newable)  begin  September  1994.  Rank, 
salary  according  to  qualifications,  ex¬ 
perience.  For  expatriates,  housing,  round 
trip  air  travel,  plus  schooling  lor  two 
children  included.  Write,  with 
resunte,  to:  Dr.  A.  Kerek,  Prcxvost,  The 
American  University  in  Cairo,  866 
United  Nations  Plaza,  Suite  51 7A, 
New  York,  NY  10017,  by  January  1, 
1994. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN 
Oshkosh  Department  of  Journalism 
seeks  an  assistant  professor  to  teach 
undergraduate  courses  and  engage  in 
relevant  research  and/or  prohksional 
projects.  Primary  teaching  responsi¬ 
bility  is  in  the  news-editorial 
emphasis.  Course  responsibilities 
include  newswriting,  editing,  and 
reporting.  Ability  to  teach  courses  in 
visual  journalism  and  in  publica¬ 
tion  editing  and  production,  and 
familiarity  with  computer  applica¬ 
tions  in  these  areas  are  a  plus.  Ph.D. 
preferred;  master's  degree  with  recent 
significant  professional  experience 
required. 

Department  is  ACEJMC-accredited. 
Professional  and  scholarly  development 
leading  to  tenure  is  expected.  W 
Oshko^  has  a  Faculty  Development  Fund 
for  supporting  faculty  research  and 
professional  growth;  faculty  also  are 
encouraged  and  supported  in  seeking 
extramural  funding.  Send  letter  ol 
application,  resume  and  the  names  of 
three  refererKes  to  Dr.  Gary  Coll,  Chair, 
Search  Committee,  Department  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  UW  Oshkosh,  Oshkosh,  Wl 
54901  before  January  28,  1994.  The 
University  of  Wisconsin  Oshkosh 
is  an  Affirmative  Action/Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 


Classified 
Advertisers:  If  you 
don't  see  a  category 
that  fits  your  needs, 
please  call  us  at 
(212)  675-4380 
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CIRCULATION 


EDITORIAL 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  GEORGIA 
College  of  Journolism  is  seeking  o 
teacher  of  photojournalism  and  related 
courses  and  supervisar  af  its  photo¬ 
journalism  course  concentration  and 
photojaurnalism  labaratory.  Candi¬ 
dates  with  appropriate  academic  and 
professional  qualifications  may 
seek  appointment  to  a  tenure-track  posi¬ 
tion  as  an  assistant/associate 
professor  or  to  a  non-tenure  track  posi¬ 
tion  as  an  academic  professional. 
All  candidates  must  have  knowledge  of 
and  skills  in  modern  computerized 
editing  systems. 

The  university  is  an  affirmative 
action,  equal  opportunity  employer,  and 
it  invites  and  encourages  applica¬ 
tions  from  women  and  minorities. 
Deadline  for  applications  is  Febru¬ 
ary  15.  1994.  Date  of  appointment  is 
September,  1 994.  To  apply,  candidates 
should  submit  a  letter  of  application, 
a  resume,  and  the  names,  complete 
addresses  and  telephone  numbers  of 
three  persons  who  may  be  contacted  for 
letters  of  reference  to  Prof.  Conrad  Fink, 
chairman  search  committee.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism,  Callage  af 
Journalism  and  Mass  Communication, 
University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  GA 
30602-3018. 

ART/EDITORIAL 

GRAPHIC  ARTIST 

Newly  redesigned  75,000  marning 
newspaper  has  an  exciting  opportunity 
for  a  graphic  artist  to  join  our  design 
staff.  Must  be  familiar  with  Macs, 


samples  to: 

John  Holmes 
Personnel  Director 
Fayetteville  Observer-Times 
PO  Box  849 
Fayetteville,  NC  28302 

ART/GRAPHICS 

NEWS  ARTIST 

The  South  Bend  (IN)  Tribune  is  look¬ 
ing  for  a  full-time  newsroom  artist 
capable  of  creating  high-quality 
informational  graphics,  conceptual 
illustrotions  and  page  layouts  on 
tight  deadlines.  Candidates  should 
have  3  or  more  years  news  graphics 
experience.  Computer  experience  (in¬ 
cluding  fluency  in  Illustrator,  Photoshop, 
FreeHand  and  Quark  XPress),  a  colle^ 
degree  and  strong  illustration  skills  a 
must,  photo  editing  and  design  a  plus. 
Salary  is  negotiable. 

The  Tribune  has  earned  Indiana  APME's 
Best  Use  of  Graphics  award  in  1 989  and 
'90,  was  named  as  Indiana's  Best 
Designed  Paper  by  Hoosier  State  Press 
Association  (or  19W  and  '91,  and  has 
won  a  Society  of  Newspaper  Design 
award  of  excellence  in  1W2. 
Publications  that  the  ideal  candi¬ 
date  will  get  their  hands  on  include:  The 
South  Bend  Tribune  and  the  Irish 
Sports  Report,  a  national  offset  Notre 
Dame  sports  publication.  The  Tribune 
itself  will  be  converting  to  state-of- 
the-art  offset  presses  in  the  spring  of 
1994. 

If  you  feel  you  can  contribute  to  our 
paper,  send  cover  letter,  resume  and  non- 
returnable  samples  to:  Ken  Klimek, 
Assistant  Managing  Editor,  South 
Bend  Tribune,  225  west  Colfax  Ave., 
South  Bend,  IN  46626,  or  call  (219 
235-6161,  or  E-mail  INSBE01. 


_ ART/GRAPHICS _ 

PAID  AND  UNPAID  INTERNSHIPS 
available  in  Editor  &  Publisher's 
Graphics/ Art  Department.  Zone  2  ap¬ 
plicants  only.  Please  send  letters, 
resumes  to  Box  6089,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  No  phone  calls,  please. 

CIRCULATION 

28,000  Zone  5  6-day  PM  daily  seeks 
marketing  oriented  circulation 
director  with  excellent  promotional  and 
organizational  skills.  Must  have 
praven  track  record  and  be  able  to  train 
and  motivate  staff.  Send  resume  with 
references  and  salary  requirements  to 
Bax  6584,  Editor  &  Publisher.  An  EOE. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER:  Far  growing 
16,000  daily  in  a  great  community. 
Please  send  caver  letter,  resume  and 
salary  history  to:  Scott  B.  Hunter, 
Publisher,  Aiken  Standard,  PO  Box 
456,  Aiken,  SC  29802. 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  for  "s,^ 
mid-south  daily.  Excellent  opportunity 
with  good  group.  Box  6590,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

If  you  are  currently  the  circulation 
manager  of  a  1 5,000  -  35,000  circula¬ 
tion  newspaper,  or  perhaps  the  number 
2  man  on  a  larger  newspaper,  this  may 
be  the  opportunity  you  are  looking  for. 

If  you  are  confident  of  your  abilities,  not 
afraid  of  work,  understand  how  impor¬ 
tant  delivery  management  is  as  well  as 
single  copy  sales,  and  promotions,  and 
are  a  goal  oriented  circulation 
director  ^ease  send  a  detailed  resume 
including  current  salary  and  a  cover 
letter  telling  about  yourself  to  Box 
6594,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Full  company  benefits  and  401 K 

ENTRY  LEVEL  customer  service  posi¬ 
tion  for  the  circulation  department  of  a 
leading  NYC  weekly  magazine.  Duties 
include  data  entry,  clerical  func¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  customer  service. 
Office  skills  and  ability  to  effec¬ 
tively  communicate  a  must.  Send 
salary  requirements  and  resume  to  Box 
6581,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER  for  weekly  Alter¬ 
nate  Delivery  TMC  distribution  program. 
Looking  (or  a  creative  and  innovative 
leader  with  newspaper  or  direct  mail 
experience.  An  inviting  New  England 
location. 

Send  resume  to: 

PO  Box  2809 
CaHsbod,  CA  92018 

MAILROOM  MANAGER  AND 
MAILROOM  FOREMAN 

Mid-size  southern  California  metro 
daily  needs  experienced  mailroom 
managers  to  pilot  mailroom  into  22nd 
century.  Experienced  in  packaging, 
supporting  multi-zone  product  and 
utilizing  GMA  SLS1000  state  of  the 
art  packaging  equipment  a  must.  Posi¬ 
tions  must  interface  with  both  circu¬ 
lation  and  advertising  management, 
provide  flexibility  and  timely 
responses  to  zoning  and  distribution. 
Excellent  salary  plus  production  bonus 
and  benefits  package.  Reply  to  Box 
6573,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  wanted  for  ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR:  The 


18,000  So.  Calif,  daily  in  desert 
community.  Excellent  organization. 
Manager  of  27  years  retiring 
12/31/93.  Write:  Publisher,  Imper¬ 
ial  Valley  Press,  Box  2770,  El  Centro, 
CA  92244. 

DATA  PROCESSING 

Sll  NEWSROOM  SYSTEMS 
COORDINATOR 

Assists  in  coordinating  and  overseeing 
daily  operatian  of  an  Sll  editorial  sys¬ 
tem  and  participates  in  planning  for 
changes  and  future  develapment. 
Desired  qualifications  include  four  year 
degree,  with  newsroam  and  systems  ca- 
ordinator  experience.  Pre-Emplayment 
drug  screening.  Candidates  should  send 
a  resume  and  salary  requirements  to: 

Advertiser  #5155 
c/o  The  Charlotte  Observer 
PO  Box  32723 
ChaHotte,  NC  28232-2723 
EOE 

EDITORIAL 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

A  BLUE-CHIPPER.  A  TRIPLE-THREAT. 
Excuse  the  cliches  -  and  we  know  you'd 
hardly  ever  use  them  -  but  this  mid¬ 
sized  Zone  5  7-day  paper  is  hungry  for 
the  championship.  To  get  there,  we  need 
someone  who  can  do  it  all-layout, 
heads,  leadership  by  communicatian, 
example  and  inspiration.  Show  us  what 
you've  got  by  sending  resume,  samples 
to  Box  6589,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

A  quality  five-day  afternoon  newspaper 
in  central  Wyoming  needs  an  experi¬ 
enced,  dedicated  news  reporter.  Fmoto 
skills  an  absolute  must.  Demanding, 
rewarding  work.  Please  send  clips,  a 
resume  and  a  cover  letter  to  Editor,  The 
Riverton  Ranger,  PO  Bax  993,  Riverton, 
WY  82501.  No  phone  calls,  period. 

assistant”  features  EDITOR: 
60,000-circulation  Vermont  daily 
seeks  features  copy  editor/designer 
with  strong  word  and  visual  »ills 
and  fresh  ideas.  Looking  for  a  rule- 
breaker  who's  ready  to  make  an  impact 
on  a  well-written  section.  Mac  skills  a 
plus.  Send  tear  sheets  and  resume  to:  Joe 
Cutts,  Features  Editor,  The  Free  Press, 
191  College  St.,  Burlington,  VT 
05401.  The  Free  Press,  a  Gannett 
Newspaper,  is  committed  to  diversity  in 
the  workplace. 

ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR  for  the 
Ledger,  an  80,000  AM  daily  in  central 
Florida  owned  by  the  New  York  Times. 
Enterprise,  initiative  and  aggres¬ 
siveness  essential.  Must  be  able  to 
motivate  reporters  and  help  them  with 
story  ideas,  development  and  organiza¬ 
tion.  Minimum  five  years  reporting 
and  two  years  editing  experience 
preferred,  ^nd  cover  letter,  examples  of 
work  to  Tom  Arthur,  City  Editor,  The 
Ledger,  PO  Box  408,  Lakeland,  FL 
33802. 

EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR 

Region  2  daily,  100,000  plus,  wants 
an  editor  with  vision  and  vitality 
to  put  new  life  into  editorial  and  op-ed 
pages.  Must  have  at  least  five  years 
experience  as  editorial  writer  as  well 
as  ability  to  supervise  and  teach. 
Send  cover  letter  and  resume  to  Box 
6600,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


San  Gabriel  Valley  Newspapers,  a 
group  of  three  dailies  in  the  Los  Angeles 
market,  is  searching  for  a  desk- 
oriented  assistant  sports  editor. 
We're  looking  for  a  pro  with  at  least 
five  years  of  doily  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  to  be  second-in-command  of  a  staff 
of  28.  Previous  management  experience, 
accomplished  people  skills  and  an  eye 
for  catchy  layouts  are  required.  Send 
resume  and  work  samples  to:  Sam 
Poliak,  Assistant  Managing  Editor/ 
Sports,  San  Gabriel  Valley  Tribune, 
1210  N.  Azusa  Canyon  Road,  West 
Covina,  CA  91790. 

BUSINESS  WRITER 

The  Daily  Record,  a  60,000  daily  in 
suburban  North  Jersey,  has  an  immedi¬ 
ate  opening  (or  a  business  writer.  Appl¬ 
icants  should  have  clips  that  demons¬ 
trate  an  ability  to  report  business 
news  with  insight  and  intelligence, 
should  be  able  to  read  a  balance  sheet 
and  an  annual  report,  ond  should  hove 
a  track  record  of  producing  significant 
enterprise.  Send  letter,  resume  and  clips 
to  Bill  Donnellon,  Editor,  Daily 
Record,  PO  Box  217,  Parsippany,  NJ 
07054-0217. 

ASSISTANT  NEWS  EDITOR 

Mid-sized  Florida  daily  heading 
toward  full-page  pagination  is  look¬ 
ing  (or  an  energetic  copy  editor  with  a 
strong  talent  in  design  and  headline 
writing,  Mac  proficiency,  and  a  flair 
for  leadership.  Opportunities  abound 
for  right  candidate.  Three  to  five 
years'  experience  a  must.  Send  portfolio 
to  Box  6599,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ATTENTION 

ALL  STAR  EDITORS! 

The  Boston  Sunday  Herald  is  accepting 
applications  for  Head  of  Copy  Desk/ 
Sunday.  Candidates  must  have  a  deft 
touch  for  editing,  headlines,  layout 
and  packaging  lor  news  and  feature 
pages,  excellent  organizational  and  su¬ 
pervisory  skills,  and  the  ability  to 
work  well  with  all  parts  of  the  paper.  If 

you  know  you're  among  the  best - 

and  take  pride  in  seeing  your  hard  work 
make  a  difference - please  send  re¬ 

sume  and  work  samples  to  Eric  Norment, 
Assistant  Sunday  Editor,  Boston  Herald, 
One  Herald  Square,  Boston,  MA 
02106-2096.  No  phone  calls,  please. 

BUSINESS  REPORTER 

Fast-growing,  weekly  business  news¬ 
paper  seeks  an  experienced  hard-news 
reporter  to  help  it  cover  the  plastics 
manufacturing  industry.  Plastics  News, 
a  60,000-circulation  Crain  Communi¬ 
cations  Inc.  publication,  wants  appl¬ 
icants  who  are  enterprising,  indus¬ 
trious,  accurate  and  reliable.  Travel 
involved.  Must  be  able  to  handle  a 
camera.  Languages  a  plus.  Send 
resumes,  clips  and  references  to:  Robert 
Grace,  Editor,  Plastics  News,  1725 
Merriman  Road,  Akron,  OH  44313. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

ENTRY  TO  SENIOR  JOBS  in  Journal¬ 
ism,  writing.  Public  Relations  and 
Advertising  open  throughout  the  U.S. 
(all  non-sales  positions).  Full¬ 
time,  temporary,  internships  and  free¬ 
lance.  For  free  newsletter  call  (310) 
326-2661. 
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INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER 


EDITORIAL 

NEWS  EDITOR 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


BUSINESS  EDITOR 

Tlie  MOSCOW  TIMES,  Russia's  lead¬ 
ing  English-language  daily  newspaper, 
is  seeking  a  d^amic  editor  to  expand 
and  strengthen  its  business/ 
financial  section.  Ideal  candidate 
will  hove  a  proven  record  as  a  supervis¬ 
ing  editor,  sound  knowledge  of  interna¬ 
tional  economic  and  political 
affairs  with  an  emphasis  on  Russia, 
and  spoken  and  reading  ability  in 
Russian.  Management  experience  is  a 
must.  We  are  looking  for  an  editor  with 
the  vision  to  produce  an  outstanding 
section  to  serve  a  sophisticated 
international  and  Russian  business 
community.  Send  cover  letter  and  resume 
to  Jay  Ross,  Deputy  Editor,  The  Moscow 
Times,  by  fax  to;  (7095)  257-321 1 ,  or 
in  the  U.S.  by  mail  to:  Jay  Ross,  The 
Moscow  Times,  208  E.  51st  Street, 
Suite  295,  New  York,  NY  10022. 

CITY  EDITOR 

High-energy  idea  person  with  strong 
writing,  editing,  organization  end 
leoder^ip  skills  far  growing,  award¬ 
winning  AM.  Must  be  aggressive  on 
hard  news,  forward-looking  on  enter- 
priseand  always  attentive  to  reader 
needs.  Send  resume,  samples,  refer¬ 
ences  and  a  letter  describing  your  ideal 
newsroomand  what  you've  accom¬ 
plished  in  your  current  job.  The 
Olympian,  PO  Box  407,  Olympia,  WA 
98507. 

COPY  EDITOR/ASSISTANT  EDITOR 
—  D.C.-area  news  service  looking  far  a 
copy  maven  who  excels  at  working  with 
reporters  on  rewrites  but  loves  rebuild¬ 
ing  a  story  him/herself.  Must  have  good 
one-on-one  coaching  skills,  an  eye  far 
detail  AND  the  big  picture.  Competi¬ 
tive  salary,  good  benefits,  advancement 
potential.  Send  resume,  editing 
samples,  salary  requirements  to:  Joe 
McGavin,  Executive  Editor,  Capitol 
Publications,  1101  King  St., 
Suite  444,  Alexandria,  VA  22314.  Na 
phone  calls. 

COPY  EDITOR  strong  at  writing  head¬ 
lines,  working  with  words,  designing 
pages  neededf  at  30,000  Florida  daily. 
Resume,  etc,  to  Steve  Plunkett,  News 
Editor,  The  Tribune,  Fort  Pierce,  FL 
34954. 

DAILY  NEAR  DC  seeks  reporter  and  copy 
editor.  Entry  level.  Reply  to  Box  6578, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  ADVISER 

The  Red  and  Black,  an  independent 
student  newspaper  at  the  University  of 
Georgia,  is  seeking  an  experienced  jour¬ 
nalist  to  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity 
to  the  student  editorial  staff.  Expertise 
in  recruiting,  training,  reporting, 
editing,  writing,  legal  and  ethical 
issues,  and  newsroom  management 
required.  Send  detailed  cover  letter 
with  salary  requirements  to  Publisher, 
The  Red  and  Block,  123  N.  Jackson  St., 
Athens,  GA  30601 . 

FREE  DATABASE  FOR  JOURNAUSTS 
No  time  charges.  Access  1  (410) 
363-0834  by  modem  for  information 
from  the  White  House,  on  business 
issues,  congress,  federal  policies. 
For  assistance,  call  PR  On-Line 
(202)  347-8918. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

EDITOR  OF  THE  METRO  TIMES 

The  Metro  Times  is  a  thirteen  year  old 
award-winning  alternative  newsweekly 
with  a  growing  national  reputation  far 
investigative  reporting  and  cutting 
edge  cultural  coverage.  Candidates 
should  have  at  least  five  years  manage¬ 
ment  experience,  superior  people  skills, 
news  reporting  roots  and  a  commitment 
to  social  change  through  journalism. 
Alternative  press  experience  is 
preferred,  but  this  could  be  a  great 
opportunity  far  the  right  daily  editor. 
Salary,  Aetna  health  w/cafe  plan,  life 
insurance  and  corporate  profit  sharing. 
Send  letter,  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ment  to:  Ron  Williams,  The  Metro 
Times,  743  Beaubien,  Detroit,  Ml 
48226.  The  Metro  Times  is  an  equal 
opportunity  employer. 

EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200-t-  current 
openings  nationwide.  Entry/early 
career.  Writer-Editor-EP,  PO  Box 
40550,  51 36  MacArthur,  Washington, 
DC  20016;  (703)  506-4400. 

EDITOR 

The  Florida  Keys  Keynoter,  a  twice 
weekly,  Knight  Ridder  paper,  located  in 
the  beautiful  Florida  Keys,  is  seeking 
an  editor  to  oversee  a  staff  of  4  repor¬ 
ters,  numerous  stringers  and  1 
design/special  section  coordinator. 
Reporting  to  the  publisher.  The  success¬ 
ful  candidate  will  hove  a  degree  in 
journalism  and  up  to  5  years  partici¬ 
pative  management  experience  in  one  or 
more  of  the  functional  areas.  Knowledge 
of  Macintosh  publishing.  Your  skills 
should  include,  planning,  directing, 
budgeting,  staff  development  and 
community  involvement. 

Please  contact;  Jacqui  Lave  Marshall, 
VP/Human  Resources,  The  Miami 
Herald,  One  Herald  Plaza,  Miami,  FL 
33155.  (305)  376-2899,  FAX  (305) 
376-2870. 

EoffOR 

Well  established  west  coast  boating 
newspaper  is  expanding  and  seeks 
experienced  editor  to  oversee  staff  and 
freelancers.  Excellent  salary  and  full  ben¬ 
efits.  Resume  to  Publisher  Log  Newspa¬ 
pers,  1025  Rosecrans  St.,  San  Diego, 
CA  92106. 

EXPERIENCED  COPY  EDITOR  -  Send 
resume,  cover  letter  and  examples  of 
work  to  Fran  Smith,  Editor,  The  Islarfa 
Packet,  PO  Box  5727,  Hilton  Head 
Island,  SC  29938.  (No  phone  calls, 
please.) 

FARM  EDITOR 

The  Farmer's  Friend,  a  10,000-circ. 
regional  farm  weekly  headquartered 
in  the  beautiful  Endless  Mountains  of 
NE  Pa.,  seeks  the  best  one-man  band 
we  can  find.  Should  know  ag,  especially 
dairying.  Bring  ideas,  energy,  talent. 
We'll  provide  a  fast-paced  opportunity 
to  prove  yourself,  a  good  benefit  pack¬ 
age,  comfortable  working  environment, 
and  salary  to  match  your  experience. 
Send  resumes  to  The  Farmer's  Friend, 
Attn;  Dennis  Irvine,  PO  Box  503, 
Towanda,  PA  18848. 


An  aggressive  alternative  weekly  news¬ 
paper  in  St.  Louis,  MO  (circulation; 
100,000)  is  seeking  a  reporter  with 
some  investigative  experience,  preferab¬ 
ly  at  a  daily  newspaper,  to  uncover 
stories  in  politics,  business, 
courts  and  on  social  issues.  Inter¬ 
est  or  experience  in  computer-assisted 
reporting  a  plus.  Salary  negotiable. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to:  Safir  Ahmed, 
Managing  Editor,  The  Riverfront 
Times,  1221  Locust,  Suite  900,  St. 
Louis,  MO  63103. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  needed  for 
award  winning,  small  Mississippi 
daily  in  city  of  23,000.  Excellent 
location,  near  major  universities, 
Memphis.  Box  6591,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MEDICAL  REPORTER 

The  Houston  Post  seeks  an  aggressive 
and  creative  reporter  to  head  its 
coverage  of  health  and  medical  issues. 
This  writer  would  also  be  responsible 
for  stories  from  the  world-renowned 
Texas  Medical  Center.  We  need  some¬ 
one  who  can  break  medical  news  and 
break  down  medical  information  into 
terms  that  are  inviting  to  readers.  Three 
to  five  years  experience  at  a  solid  daily 
required;  experience  with  medical 
reparting  or  health  issues  a  plus. 
Resume  and  clips  to  Andrew  Opp- 
mann.  Metropolitan  Editor,  PO  Box 
4747,  Houston,  TX  77210.  No  calls. 

METRO  REPORTER 

The  News-Sentinel,  a  55,000  Knight- 
Ridder  paper  in  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  is 
looking  far  a  metro  reporter  with  three  to 
five  years  of  experience.  Courts  experi¬ 
ence  helpful.  If  you're  interested  in  join¬ 
ing  die  paper  named  Indiana's  best 
daily,  send  resume  and  non-returnable 
clips  to  Jim  Strauss,  Assistant 
Managing  Editor,  The  News-Sentinel, 
PO  Box  1 02,  Fort  Wayne,  IN  46801 .  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

NEWS  EDITOR  with  strong  editing 
and  supervisory  skills  to  lead 
eight-person  copy  desk  at  Knight- 
Ridder  daily.  Send  resume  and 
samples  to  Managing  Editor,  The  News, 
33  SE  Third  St.,  Boca  Raton,  FL 
33432. 

PAID  AND  UNPAID  INTERNSHIPS 
available  immediately  in  Editor  & 
Publisher's  Research  Department.  Zone 
2  applicants  only.  Send  letters,  resumes 
to  Box  6089,  Editor  &  Publisher.  No 
phone  calls,  please. 


Are  you  an  aggressive  editor  ready  to 
join  a  demanding  editorial  team  in 
one  of  the  nation's  most  competitive 
news  markets?  Our  60,000  Zone  2 
needs  a  sharp  editor  with  superior  de¬ 
sign  and  headline-writing  skills;  an  ex- 
calent  command  of  AP  style  and  3-5 
years  supervisory  experience.  Tell  us 
about  yourself;  include  resume  and  clips 
to  Box  6586,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR  for  daily  newspaper  with 
5500  circulation.  Must  be  college 
graduate  with  at  least  2  years  news¬ 
paper  experience  with  editing,  typogra¬ 
phy  and  reporting  skills.  Contact  Jim 
Dressier,  Managing  Editor,  The 
Brazil  Times,  Brazil,  IN  47834  or 
call  (812)  446-2216. 

NIGHT  METRO  EDITOR 

The  Daily  Record,  a  60,000  daily  in 
suburban  North  Jersey,  has  an  immedi¬ 
ate  opening  far  an  experienced  editor  to 
take  charge  of  news  coverage  at  night. 
Salary  to  $40,000.  Send  letter, 
resume  and  clips  that  demonstrate  your 
work  as  an  editor  to  Bill  Donnellon, 
Editor,  Daily  Record,  PO  Box  217, 
Parsippany,  NJ  07054-0217. 

PENNSYLVANIA'S  most-honored 
small  daily  seeks  a  copy  editor/ 
layout  person  and  a  general  assignment 
reporter.  Hard  workers,  good  writers 
only.  Send  clips,  resume  to:  Tim  Kons- 
ki.  Managing  Editor/News  Press- 
Enterprise,  3185  Lackawanna  Ave., 
Bloomsburg,  PA  17815. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  -  For  mid  size 
daily  in  Zone  2.  Requires  organiza¬ 
tion,  plus  creativity  to  make  good 
effort  better.  Write  to  Box  6576, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

The  Union-News  and  Sunday  Republi¬ 
can  of  Springfield,  Mass,  seeks  new 
leadership  and  management  far  its  34- 
person  department  covering  local  sports 
far  seven  editions  daily,  including  57 
high  schools,  7  colleges  and  pro  sports 
in  Boston  and  Ffartford.  Must  be  innova¬ 
tive,  organized  and  knowledgeable  in 
the  areas  of  personnel,  section  content, 
design  and  community  involvement. 

Send  resume,  tearsheets,  references  to: 
Larry  McDermott,  Executive  Editor, 
1860  Main  St.,  Springfield,  MA 
01101. 


PLACE  YOUR  BET 
ON  E<S?P  CLASSIFIEDS 

. . .  Bet  you'll  Be  Satisfied! 

If  your  game  is  equipment,  products,  services  or  systems 
used  in  newspaper  production  (or  you're  a  Publisher  with 
surplus  equipment  on  your  hands)  E&P  Classifieds  are  your 
best  bet  to  make  (or  save)  some  easy  maney. 

E&P's  Help  Wanted  ads  reach  the  industry  people  your 
looking  for  to  fill  that  open  position  at  your  paper.  And, 
Positions  Wanted  advertisers  tell  us  that  E&P  Classified  ads 
get  results! 
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POSITIONS  NOW  AVAILABLE 
IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Senior  Editor 
Doily  Newspaper 
Financial  Industry 
to  $100  K 

Experienced  professional  to  edit  daily 
newspaper,  urperience  witfi  general  or 
trade  newspapers  or  magazine  impar- 
tant.  Will  also  consider  a  superbly  ex¬ 
perienced  corporote  communications 
type,  or  former  investment  bonker,  if  tbe 
right  journalistic  spark  and  some  prior 
journalism  experience  are  shown.  Must 
nave  keen  understanding  of  financial 
markets.  Also,  must  have  an  interest  in 
covering  the  business  of  finance,  i.e., 
the  running  of  financial  services  orgo- 
nizations,  including  technology, 
human  resources  and  globalization. 
Fully  paid  health  plan,  benefits,  stock 
plan. 


Reporter 

Daily  Newspaper 
Financial  Industry 
to  $60  K 

Experienced  all  around  pro  to  write 
quickly  and  accurately  for  daily  news¬ 
paper.  Experience  with  daily  newspa¬ 
per  or  trade  magazine  fine.  Will  also 
consider  investment  banker  or  internal 
FR  types  (but  must  have  some  journalis¬ 
tic  background).  Must  have  keen  under¬ 
standing  of  financial  markets.  Also, 
must  hove  an  interest  in  covering  the 
business  of  finance,  i.e.,  the  running  of 
financial  services  organization, 
including  technolr^,  human  resources, 

B'  '  lization.  Fully  paid  health  plan, 
ts,  stock  plan. 

Respond  to  J.  Imbrey:  (71 8)  499-0093; 
Fax  (718)  499-0859. 

SFORTS  EDITOR  needed  at  the  Riverton 
Ranger,  a  five-day  afternoon  newspaper. 
Taxing,  but  fulfilling  work.  Fhoto 
skills  an  absolute  must.  Send  clips, 
a  resume  and  a  cover  letter  to  Editor,  The 
Riverton  Ranger,  FO  Box  993,  Riverton, 
WY  82501.  No  phone  calls,  period. 

^RTS  DEFARTMENT  of  midsize 
daily  in  Zone  5  seeks  experienced,  enter¬ 
prising,  well-organized,  planning- 
orientM  sports  journalist  with  ambi¬ 
tion  for  directing  staff  in  a  univer¬ 
sity  city  with  strong  on  high  school 
and  college  coverage.  Write  to  Box 
6593,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

THE  ALBUQUERQUE  XXJRNAL,  New 
Mexico's  statewide  newspaper,  is  look¬ 
ing  for  an  experienced  reporter  for  its 
one-person  Las  Cruces  Bureau.  The  job 
invofves  covering  southern  New  Mexico 
and  the  border  region.  Candidates 
should  be  energetic  self-starters  with 
at  least  two  years'  experience  reporting 
for  a  daily  newspaper  and  fluent  in  Span¬ 
ish.  Send  resume  and  clips  to  Judy 
Giannettino,  State  Editor,  Albu¬ 
querque  Journal,  PO  Drawer  J,  Albu¬ 
querque,  NM  87103. 

TWICE-WEEKLY  paper  in  the  Florida 
Keys  seeks  writer/design  coordinator 
for  regular  and  special  editions  of 
this  Knight-Ridder  publication. 
Pagination  and  redesign  imminent. 
Mac,  Quark  XPress  proficiency 
required.  Send  writing  and  design 
samples  to  Editor,  The  Keynoter,  PO  Box 
158,  Marathon,  FL  33050. 


The  Chompaign-Urbana  News-Gazette 
is  looking  for  an  experienced  (two  or 
three  years)  sports  desk  person  with 
strong  editing  and  layout  skills. 
Experience  with  Quark  XPress  a  must. 
Send  resume  and  layout  samples  to: 
John  Beck,  Managing  Editor,  PO  Box 
677,  Champaign,  IL  61824.  No  calls, 
please. 

^TE  EDITOR  ^ 

Help  direct  local  news  coverage  (or  the 
ChaHotte  Observer  as  state  editor,  a 
high-level  slot  on  the  metro  desk.  You'll 
help  supervise  news  coverage  in  The 
Observer's  six  regional  bureaus  and  the 
South  Carolina  capital  in  Columbia. 
You'll  put  some  big  stories  in  the 
paper,  direct  higher-education  coverage 
and  coordinate  a  network  of  stringers. 
You  must  be  well-organized,  have 
excellent  word  and  people  skills  and 
love  to  teach 

The  Observer  is  also  looking  for  bureau 
chiefs,  management  positions  that 
supervise  reporters,  photographers, 
clerk-reporters  and  stringers.  Bureau 
chiefs  supervise  news  coverage  for  the 
daily  Observer  and  zoned-news 
sections.  Drug  screen  required. 

Send  resume  and  clips  to: 

Michael  Weinstein 
Regional  Editor 
THE  CHARLOHE  OBSERVER 
PO  Box  30308 
ChaHotte,  NC  28232 
EOE 


MANUFACTURING 


MANUFACTURING 

Mechanical/ 

Electronic 

Technician 

GMA  is  the  leading  manu¬ 
facturer  of  Integrated  Inserting 
Systems  to  the  newspaper 
industry  worldwide.  We  current¬ 
ly  have  an  opportunity  available 
for  a  Mechanical/Electronic 
Technician. 

Responsibilities  include  system 
troubleshooting,  production 
start-ups,  and  customer  training. 
Operational  and  mechanical 
experience,  as  well  as  installa¬ 
tion  of  Muller  Martini  mailroom 
equipment  required.  A  minimum 
of  3  years  experience  is  re¬ 
quire.  Extensive  travel  will 
be  necessary. 

Please  send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to: 


1 1  Main  Street 
Southboro,  MA  01772 
Attn: 

Personnel  Manager 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

TWO  POSITIONS  at  small  daily. 
Lifestyle  Editor,  experienced,  and  Copy 
Editor/Reporter  who  will  also  do 
special  sections.  Send  cover  letter, 
resume,  salary  needs  to  Jim  Clark,  PO 
Box  791,  MT.  Vernon,  OH  43050. 

FREELANCE 

FREELANCE  journalists  wanted  for  news 
service  covering  Asia-Pacific.  Send 
resumes,  clips,  references  to:  Pacific 
Rim  News  Service,  2400  East  Roy  St., 
Seattle,  WA  98112. 

PRESSROOM 

PRESSROOM  FOREA4AN  to  supervise 
eight  person  crew  at  a  daily  AM  publi¬ 
cation.  Applicant  must  hove  a  minimum 
of  five  years  supervisory  experience  on  a 
double  width  offset  press,  preferably  a 
Harris  1650.  The  person  filling  this 
position  will  be  responsible  (or  and 
must  possess  the  skills  to  handle  all 
maintenance  and  repair  an  presses  and 
all  pressroom  equipment.  Please  send 
work  and  salary  history  to  Roy  M. 
Stafford,  Publisher,  Odessa  Ameri¬ 
can,  222  East  4th  Street,  Odessa,  TX 
79761  or  Fax  to  (915)  334-8671.  No 
phone  calls. 

PRODUCTION/DESIGNER 

CLOW.  RICE. 

KRONE.  MERKLEY. 

If  you  can  tell  us  who  they  are, 
we'd  like  to  hear  who  you  are. 

Dahlin  Smith  White,  the  West's 
hottest  high-tech  advertising  agency, 
is  looking  for  a  PRODUCTION 
DESIGNER  who  con  keep  their  cool  in 
a  lightspeed  environment.  We're  look¬ 
ing  for  someone  with  5+  years' 
advertising/graphics  experience  who 
can  meet  today's  deadlines  yesterday. 
Must  possess  exceptional  typography 
skills,  be  proficient  in  electronic 
layout  and  design,  work  well  with  art 
directors,  and  be  willing  to  work  late 
hours  as  required.  In  return,  DSW 
offers  state-of-the-art  color  editing 
workstations,  on-staff  technical 
support,  and  the  opportunity  to  work  on 
prominent  national  accounts.  Please 
send  your  current  resume  and  five  non- 
returnable  samples  to: 

DAHUN  SMITH  WHITE 
4  Triad  Center,  Suite  400 
Salt  Lake  City,  UT  84180 
Attn:  Cindi  Christian 


EOT 


The 

communication 
link  of  the 
newspaper 
industry  every 
week 

since  1884. 


PRODUCnON/TECH 

PRODUaiON  MANAGER 

One  of  the  largest  groups  of  business 
newspapers  in  the  Midwest  is  seeking  a 
production  manager  to  help  us  grow  as 
we  double  in  size  over  the  next  two 
years. 

The  successful  candidate  will  be 
responsible  for  overseeing  the  following 
areas: 

•  Manage  main  office  and  field 
production  staff 

•  Develop  systems  (or  multiple  locations 

•  Develop  and  follow  department 
budget 

•  Work  with  suppliers  to  improve  quality 
and  efficiency  of  the  printing  process 

•  Oversee  design  &  layout  or 
publication 

•  Establish  schedules 

•  Meet  deadlines 

•  Interact  with  other  managers 

•  Serve  on  company  management  team 

•  Personnel  hiring  and  training 

Qualified  candidates  must  hove: 

•  Minimum  3  years  of  production/art 
management  experience  in  the 
magazine/publishing  field 

•  A^cintosh  experience  with 
PageMaker,  Quark  XPress  and 
Photoshop 

•  Degree  in  art,  design  or  production 
management  preferrM 

We  offer  an  excellent  compensation 
package  which  includes;  salary,  bonus 
and  (uH  benefits  package. 

For  consideration  send  resume  to: 

PO  Box  16320 
Cleveland,  OH  44116 

We  regret  we  can  respond  only  to  fully 
qualifira  candidates.  Equal  opportunity 
employer.  M/F/D/V. 

QUAUTY  CONTROL  ANALYST 

THE  OREGONIAN,  largest  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  is 
seeking  a  self-starter  with  proven  know¬ 
ledge  of  pre-press  and  printing,  to  work 
with  our  departments,  advertisers  and 
outside  contacts  on  quality  related 
issues.  Looking  for  a  degree  related  to 
the  field  of  quality  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion  or  previous  experience  in  main¬ 
taining  quality  color  and  black  and 
white  reproduction;  testing  (or  physi¬ 
cal  and  system  requirements;  and  the 
selection,  implementation,  calibra¬ 
tion,  and  on-going  support  of  quality 
related  software  and  hardware. 

Responsible  (or  the  development  and  writ¬ 
ing  of  technical  documentation  and  user 
and  system  procedures;  and  the  creation, 
scheduling  and  presentation  of  user 
training  classes.  Excellent  interper¬ 
sonal,  teambuilding  and  communica¬ 
tion  skills  both  in  person  and  over  the 
telephone  are  essential.  Prefer  candi¬ 
dates  who  have  potential  to  eventually 
take  on  additional  levels  of  responsi¬ 
bility.  We  offer  an  excellent  career 
opportunity  with  compensation  and 
company  paid  benefit  package  to  attract 
and  retain  the  best.  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer.  Please  respond  with  resume, 
cover  letter  and  salary  requirements  to: 
The  Oregonian,  1320  SW  Broadway, 
Portland,  OR  97201 ,  Attn:  Human 
Resources  Dept.  No  calls,  please. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 

Effective  January  1, 1993 


UNE  ADS 

1  week-S7,50  per  line 

2  weeks-$6.60  per  line,  per  Issue. 

3  weeks-$5.75  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-$4.95  per  line,  per  Issue. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week-S3.95  per  line 

2  weeks-$3.25  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-S2.76  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-  $2.65  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  SS.CW  per  insertion  for  box  senrice.  Add  $4.50  per  insertion  for  box  service. 
Count  os  on  additional  line  in  copy.  Count  os  an  additional  line  In  copy. 


Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 
3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

Deadline:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  for  Saturday's  issue. 


DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface.  Illustrotlorts,  logos,  etc.,  on  classified  ads  charged 
the  folloviring  rotes  per  column  Inch,  per  Insertion:  1  time,  S90;  2  to  5  times,  $85; 
6  to  13  times,  S80;  14  to  26  times  $76;  27  to  52  times  $70. 


DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 


Name _ 

Company _ 

Address _ 

City _ 

State _ 

Zip - 

Phone _ 

Classification _ 

Authorized  Signature 
Copy - 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

FORMER  DAILY/WEEKLY  PUBLISHER 
seeks  new  opportunity  os  publisher/ 
advertising  manager.  Winner  of  80 
press  awards  in  last  4  years.  Strong 
in  local  nows/ new  revenues/one  of  the 
best  in  advertising  promos.  Income  ne¬ 
gotiable.  Open  to  oil  regions. 

Tom  Schmitt  (304)  273-2641 
(message  at  (304)  273-9333) 

PUBUSHER 

Successful  Publishing  executive,  with 
consumer  and  trade  publication  creden¬ 
tials  seeks  to  relocate  to  East  Gxist 
opportunity  as  Publisher  or  Advertis¬ 
ing  Sales  Manager  of  growing,  dynomic 
organization.  Write:  Box  6596,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

ART/GRAPHICS 

ILLUSTRATOR/FEATURES  DESIGNER 
seeks  FT  or  freelance  work.  Moc  or  tra¬ 
ditional.  Experience  on  daily.  Zones  8, 
9.  (213)  482-8940. 

CIRCULATION 

PROFESSIONAL  circulator  eastern 
Zone  2.  Available  (or  contract  services 
or  employment  to  suit  your  economies. 
(516)  588-2735. 

EDITORIAL 

BYU  GRAD  with  2  1/2  years  experierKe 
at  large  college  daily  seeks  copy 
editing  or  lifestyle  position. 
Proficient  in  AP  style,  Mac/Quark 
XPress,  layout  and  design.  Creative, 
hardworking.  Dawn  Anderson  (801) 
378-2958. 

COPY  EDITOR  and  layout  man.  Big 
daily  experience.  PO  Box  190693, 
Mobile,  AL  36619. 

HARD  WORKING  -  G/A  reporter  with  2 
years  daily  experience.  Former  Capitol 
Hill  press  secretary.  Prefer  cops  or 
government  beat  in  Zones  1-4,  9,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Atlanta  area.  Will  relocate  im¬ 
mediately.  Call  (716)  385-4971. 

PAGINATION-are  you  a  small-to- 
medium  sized  daily  in  Zone  1  or  2 
looking  to  make  the  leap  to  Mac  pagina¬ 
tion?  Highly  knowledgeable  college 
graduate  with  editorial  background 
vrants  to  work  with  you.  Reply  to  Box 
6585,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


Recent  MA  seeks  entry  reporter  position. 
Prefer  life  or  consumer  reporting.  Brood 
knowledge,  polished  creative  prose, 
drive.  Micnael  Jablonski  (804) 
730-8599. 

SINGLE  MALE  REPORTER  seeks  decent 
doily  (or  bubble  baths,  long  walks  in  the 
park  and  staff  writer  position.  3  years 
news,  sports  and  pagir^on  experience, 
latest  at  mid-sized  mily. 

Call  Sonny,  (318)  436-2711 

SUN-DRIED  SCRIBE 
ABSORBED  DESERT  LESSONS 
Freelancer  for  major  metro  daily 
(internships  at  Phoenix,  Boston  dail¬ 
ies;  Columbia  art  history/history 
degree)  seeks  staff  job  at  metro  daily, 
arts  weekly  or  magazine.  My  expertise; 
multicultural  issues,  travel,  the 
arts  and  award-winning  food  coveram.  I 
con  add  spice  to  your  article  mix.  wx 
6M9,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

VERSATILE  -  Prefers  afternoon  daily  or 
weekly  in  TX,  NM  or  CO.  Experienced  in 
fx)lh.  A^sters.  (81^  939-3846  or  serid 
application;  1311  Ray,  Belton,  TX 

Feature  reporter/writer  with  10+ 
years'  experience  seeks  challenging 
position.  Call  (914)  723-8851. 

FREELANCE 

PROOFREADER,  very  accurate  with 
many  years'  experierKe,  seeks  o+home 
work  from  prof^ionol  companies  and 
individuals  on  contract  basis.  Call  Dick 
(703)  955-4591. 

SEASONED  VYRITING  PROFESSKDN- 
AL  specializing  in  taxes,  personal 
finance,  business  and  government  seeks 
recurring  or  one  time  assignments. 
301  649-6044  Fax  301  593-8M1. 

SENIOR  CITIZEN/WIDOWER  with 
strong  newspaper/magazine  back¬ 
ground  plans  to  camp  his  way  alone 
through  Italy  December-March.  Am  will¬ 
ing  to  provide  stories  with  photos  in  ex¬ 
change  for  any  help  with  expenses. 
Write  Peejay  Publishing,  PO  Box  128, 
Sciluote,  AM  02066. 

PRESSROOM 

Supervisor,  Foretnatv  Pressman.  Goss 
Urbanite,  Harris,  Goss  Community. 
Wonts  to  relocate  out  of  Connecticut. 
Stripping,  platemaking  and  mechani¬ 
cal  supervisory  expeneiKe.  25  years. 
Zones  6,  8,  9  or  Canada.  Reply  to  Box 
6559,  Editor  &  Publish^. 
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by  Carol  Brzozowski-Qardner 


NEWSPAPERS  SCORE  LOW 
AS  AIDS  INFORMATION 
SOURCE  FOR  HOMELESS  YOUTH 


NEWSPAPERS  AND  MAGAZINES 
were  ranked  lowest  among  trusted 
sources  of  information  about  AIDS 
and  HIV  among  homeless  and  runaway 
youth,  according  to  a  recent  study. 

Television  and  videos  were  ranked 
high  on  the  list  by  the  nearly  1,000 
youths  surveyed. 

The  question  was  one  of  dozens 
posed  in  an  extensive  study  conducted 
in  seven  cities  this  year  through  the 
auspices  of  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control  and  Prevention  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Network  of  Runaway  and  Youth 
Services. 

The  study  focused  on  many  issues 
related  to  the  disease  and  the  virus 
that  causes  it. 

The  implication  of  the  answers  on 
the  trusted-source  question  appears  to 
be  that  the  print  media  has  been  un¬ 
successful  in  reaching  one  of  the 


groups  most  at  risk  of  contracting 
AIDS.  An  estimated  1  million  home¬ 
less  and  runaway  youths  are  on  the 
streets  each  year,  many  engaging  in 
practices  that  put  them  at  risk  of  con¬ 
tracting  the  fatal  disease. 

Results  of  the  study  reiterate  the  no¬ 
tion  that  this  generation  of  young  peo¬ 
ple  is  more  video-oriented  and  less  in¬ 
clined  to  consult  the  print  media  for 
facts. 

Education  apparently  isn’t  a  barrier: 
most  of  those  who  took  the  survey 
have  completed  ninth  grade,  one  grade 

Brzozou/ski'Gardner,  a  free'lance 
writer,  u»as  site  coordinator  for 
the  study  in  Fort  Lauderdale. 


above  the  level  at  which  newspaper 
writing  supposedly  is  targeted. 

Access  isn’t  a  major  issue:  many 
youths  can  watch  television  in  crisis 
shelters  and  have  access  to  newspapers 
and  magazines. 

When  asked  to  rank  their  three 
most  trusted  sources  of  AIDS  informa¬ 
tion  (of  12  possibilities),  runaway  and 
homeless  youths  responded  as  follows: 
(1)  health  clinic;  (2)  educational 
videos;  (3)  person  with  HIV/AIDS; 
(4)  television;  (5)  teachers;  (6)  shelter 
staff;  (7)  outreach  workers;  (8)  family 
members;  (9)  sexual  partners;  (10) 
friends;  (11)  newspapers/magazines, 
and  (12)  other. 

What  are  some  solutions  for  the 
print  media? 

•  The  Newspaper  in  Education  pro¬ 
gram  is  successful  in  schools;  it  could 
be  used  to  focus  on  high-risk  issues 


that  are  addressed  in  the  newspaper 
(the  study  did  find  that  many  youths 
learned  about  HIV/AIDS  in  school 
and  have  a  high  level  of  trust  for  their 
teachers). 

•  Newspaper  and  magazine  market¬ 
ing  departments  could  connect  with  a 
social  service  agency  that  does  out¬ 
reach  and  provide  free  copies  to  dis¬ 
tribute  to  homeless  and  runaway  youth 
along  with  food,  blankets  and  medi¬ 
cine. 

This  would  have  two  positive  values: 
exposure  to  important  stories  relating 
to  their  health  and  access  to  classified 
ads  for  jobs. 

•  Many  newspapers  are  featuring 
special  pages  or  sections  written  by 


youth,  but  these  youth  typically  are  in 
school  and  writing  about  movies, 
school  social  events,  etc. 

Editors  should  invite  homeless  and 
runaway  youth  to  write  as  well,  tack¬ 
ling  the  issues  of  importance  to  them. 

•  Editors  and  writers  need  to  keep 
abreast  of  this  important  risk  group 
and  include  them  extensively  in  stories 
regarding  HIV  and  AIDS. 

As  for  the  youth,  they  are  hungry  for 
all  of  the  information  that  they  can  get 
about  HIV  and  AIDS.  Sixty-eight  per¬ 
cent  indicated  that  they  wanted  to 
know  “a  lot  more,”  while  13%  said  they 
would  like  to  know  “some  more.”  The 
desire  is  greatest  among  females  and 
those  who  identified  themselves  as 
Hispanic. 


News  for  kids 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  reporters 
contribute  to  P-I  News  for  Kids,  one  of 
the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer’s  special 
publications  for  young  readers. 

Begun  in  1988,  News  for  Kids  is  part 
of  a  community  service  program  for  the 
Seattle  Children’s  Theater,  which  is  co¬ 
sponsored  by  the  newspaper  and  the 
Bon  Marche  department  stores.  The 
first  issue  in  this  school  year  focused  on 
the  opening  of  the  new  $10.4  million 
Charlotte  Martin  Theater  at  Seattle 
Center. 

News  for  Kids  is  aimed  at  youngsters 
in  grades  three  to  eight  and  offers  activ¬ 
ities,  color  graphics  and  lessons  that 
easily  can  be  turned  into  short,  interest¬ 
ing  classroom  teaching  units.  A  curricu¬ 
lum  guide  for  teachers  is  available  with 
each  issue  throughout  the  school  year. 

Earlier  issues  have  spotlighted  the 
Klondike  gold  rush,  health,  art,  flight, 
water  quality  and  energy  conservation. 
The  magazine  contains  no  advertising. 

The  supplements  are  produced  by 
the  newspaper’s  editors  and  artists  for 
its  public  affairs  department. 


Results  of  the  study  reiterate  the  notion  that  this 
generation  of  young  people  is  more  video-oriented 
and  less  inclined  to  consult  the 
print  media  for  facts. 
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The  Kelsey  Group 


EditoriS’Publisher 


INTERACTIVE  NEWSPAPERS  ’94 
The  Multimedia  Mission 


Increasingly,  newspaper  publishers  are  using  interactive  media  to  protect  their  revenue  stream,  enhance 
the  news  product,  offer  advertisers  value-added  services  and  differentiate  their  paper.  The  objective  of  the 
conference  is  to  provide  up-to-date,  practical  and  actionable  information  on  the  developments  occurring  in 
the  marketplace  today. 

Designed  by  E&P  columnist  Michael  Conniff,  this  is  the  one  conference  where  newspaper  management 
can  meet  with  the  entire  community  of  suppliers  to  the  voice  and  electronic  information  services  market.  Last 
year’s  event  in  San  Francisco  attracted  300  attendees  despite  a  blizzard  that  crippled  the  East  Coast.  Join  the 
400  industry  leaders  expected  at  Interactive  Newspapers  ’94. 

If  your  responsibilities  include  revenue  generation,  reader  satisfaction 
or  advertiser  attraction  and  retention,  you  should  be  at  this 
important  conference  to  help  your  newspaper’s  position. 


The  Fifth  Annual  Conference 
Voice,  Fax,  Online  Services,  and  Database  Marketing 

February  14-16, 1994  at  the  Hyatt  Regency,  Tampa,  Florida 


Voice  Personals:  New  Threats, 
New  Opportunities 

Current  Caller-Paid  Voice  Services 

Mentioned  Most  Most  Satisfaction  (1-10) 

Voice  Personals  (142)  Voice  Personals  (8.1) 

Voice  Classifieds  (130)  Stock  Quotes  (8.0) 

Horoscopes  (77)  Voice  Classifieds  (7.1) 

Survey  Conducted  by  The  Kelsey  Group  in  Early  1993 
Among  314  Dailies  and  Weeklies  With  Circulation  Over 
30,000 

This  survey  is  currently  being  updated  so  new  results  can  be 
compared  with  data  collected  over  the  past  four  years. 
Questions  include  primary  objectives  for  interactive  media, 
free  and  paid  services  being  offered  and  considered,  and 
satisfaction  levels. 


Some  of  the  topics  that  will  be  addressed  Include: 

•  The  Market  for  Interactive  Newspapers 

•  Editorial  Summit 

•  Multimedia  Summit 

•  Town  Meeting  on  Alliances  with  Telcos 

•  The  News  on  Interactive  Television 

•  The  PDA  Story:  Stay  Portable  or  Perish 

•  Audiotex:  The  Ten  Year  Plan 

•  Getting  Started  in  Multimedia  Services 

•  Database  Marketing:  How  to  Own  the  Customer 

•  Born-Again  Consumer  Online  Services 

•  Fax  Publishing:  Coming  or  Going? 

•  Newspapers  2000 

•  Interactive  Newspapers  Worldwide 


The  cost  is  $745  before  January  1,  $845  before  February  1 1. 

Tabletop  exhibits  will  allow  leading  vendors  to  demonstrate  interactive  products/services. 
For  information  and  a  brochure,  call  Natalie  Kaye  at  (609)  730-1000,  Fax:  (609)  730-1234. 


The  Rio  Grande:  Recently  a  news  team  from  the  Houston  Chronicle  traveled  the  length  of  it  for 
a  special  section  called  River  To  Ruin. 


After  journeying  more  than  4,000  miles,  the  team  had  a  story  that  detailed  the  decline  of  a 
great  river.  Debate  over  NARA  had  already  drawn  attention  to  the  river,  a  lifeblood  for  humani¬ 
ty  along  the  Texas-Mexico  border.  Now  the  section  posed  some  troubling  questions. 

Can  environmentalists  and  residents  save  this  polluted  resource?  Will  life  improve  for  the 
poor  who  live  in  the  co/on/as  and  shantytowns  on  both  banks?  River  To  Ruin,  published  in  both 
English  and  Spanish,  found  reason  to  hope,  but  only  time  will  tell. 

In  the  meantime,  The  Chronicle’s  coverage  continues  to  turn  a  few  more  watchful  eyes  south- 
^  ward  to  South  Texas,  to  Mexico  and  Central  and  South  America. 

Houston  Chronicle 
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